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“Somewhere in France” 


A REGION OF MYSTERY AND TERROR, OF SACRIFICE AND HEROISM, WHERE OUR 
THOUGHTS AND HOPES ARE WITH OUR SOLDIERS BATTLING FOR LIBERTY 


By Richard Le Gallienne 


Author of “France, the Most Loved of All the Nations,” etc. 


“ C\OMEWHERE in France”! Of all the new phrases which have sprung 
out of the present war—phrases like the new methods and machinery 
of this strange and terrible warfare, born of the fearful novelty of all 

the conditions which, unhappily reversing the old prophecy, have brought 
about a new hell upon a new earth—no phrase has taken hold of the imagi- 
nation like the mysteriously veiled address from which military despatches, 
newspaper correspondence, and even love-letters passing between lonely, 
aching hearts, alike are transmitted—‘“ somewhere in France.” 

The phrase is charged with the like portentous terror that invests the 
phrase, “the veil of the temple,” when we read of its being rent in twain 
in the dread hour of the Crucifixion, when the sun was darkened and the graves 
were opened. It brings the shudder of that other apocalyptic moment when 
God spake to Moses out of the thick cloud on Mount Sinai, and there were 
thunders and lightnings, and the voice of the trumpet exceeding loud. 

Such a veil, such a thick cloud, of doom and destiny hangs like a fateful 
curtain across France, and what is taking place there no man rightly knows. 
Only there is a perpetual thunder of guns, and lurid flashings, and a con- 
tinuous trembling of the earth, and distant cries as of multitudes in agony, 
as if, with volcanic throes, a new world was gigantically in the making, which, 
indeed, is the one fateful fact of which we are sure. But what that new 
world is to be we can only know when at length, late or soon, the curtain is 
drawn aside “ somewhere in France.” 

Secrecy has necessarily played a part in all warfare, but the importance 
of it has grown the more paramount as the modern inventions for communi- 
cation have rendered it all but impossible. Though the rigid censorship thus 
made imperative may distress our impatience or fret our anxiety, it has at. 
the same time given to the present struggle a larger and more abstract 
significance than belonged to recently preceding wars conducted in the full 
blaze of publicity. 

With the elimination of the rhetorical war-correspondent, and the melo- 
dramatic war-artist, war has been lifted above sensational journalism. By 
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the suppression of merely picturesque details and incidents, it is the more 
truly realized for the solemn and tragic thing it is. It has ceased to be a 
series of brilliant actions, a theatric display of “crack regiments,” and is 
seen to be something far deeper and more mysterious—a dread process in the 
spiritual evolution of humanity. 


SOME WARS HAVE BEEN WARS OF MARKETS-—THIS IS A WAR OF SOULS 


Being so, it is the more fitting that the storm-center of this present 
war should be “somewhere in France ”—France that has seen so many 
battles of the soul. For behind that thunderous screen of “somewhere in 
France” it is the souls of men rather than their bodies that are fighting. 
The guns and the bayonets, the gas and the aeroplanes, and all the devices 
of scientific butchery are mere accessories of the conflict, and cannot by any 
possibility decide it. It is the old war of Light and Darkness, perpetually 
waging through the generations—a war, let us remember, in which the Light 
has never been the loser, though the margin of victory has at times, alas, 
been small. 

Other modern wars have had small specific objects; but this, let 
socialistic doctrinaires, hypnotized by the idée fixe of “ capitalism,” say 
what they will, is not a war of markets—-it is a war of souls. Such a war 
was fought in France between Catholic and Huguenot; in England between 
Charles I and the people; in France, again, between the whole crowned Past 
and the Revolution; in America between the North and the South. In all 
these, and other such wars, the issue has always been the same. Water 
shall as soon run up-hill as Darkness defeat Light—and, however long the 
fight, however agonizing the throes of victory, the issue must be the same 
once more “ somewhere in France.” 

But nearer, perhaps, to the hearts of some of us than such general 
spiritual considerations, however near those may be, are the more immedi- 
ately personal and human associations which the words “somewhere in 
France ” arouse. 

“ Somewhere in France” is perhaps the only address of lovers and 
brothers, whom we could not love so much, loved we not honor more. A 
little while ago they were here at our side, or we had but to call them and 
they would come; but now, with a farewell wave of the hand, they have 
passed behind that terrible curtain, and all we know of their whereabouts 
is that they are “ somewhere in France,” fighting the battle for us, bravely 
face to face with a horror of which we can but dimly dream; or perhaps 
the fight is already ended for them, and at the edge of some steel-swept 
woodland the withered leaves are falling over them in a great stillness. 

After all, it is a good soil for brave men to sleep in, the sacred soil of 
France. Were it given us to choose one’s grave, what better could we ask 
for than “ somewhere in France ”? 


A MIGHTY DRAMA IS BEING ENACTED BEHIND THE CURTAIN OF DESTINY 


Let us forget ourselves, even our loved ones and their fates, and let 
us try to conceive what at this moment, and every moment of the day and 
night, is happening “ somewhere in France.” All day and all night villages 
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are burning, homes that were not long ago ahum like happy beehives fall 
with a crash, and all is suddenly at an end. All day. and all night young 
girls are being driven like cattle along the roads. All day and all night, 
bewildered with terror, poor, deaf, and dim-eyed old people wander hither 
and thither and crawl into some ruined cottage to die. All day and all 
night chdteaux and farms and granaries are being pillaged, and the hoarded’ 
life-work of toiling men and women cynically scattered like chaff. Ancient 
churches are being bombarded as if an atheist enemy would drive even God 
from his own house. Stately buildings stored with the dreams and learning 
of the past are broken like potsherds and fouled with fury. Even the dead 
are not safe, but their graves are torn open and trampled, as by the passage 
of herds of swine. 

All day and all night a sense of intolerable tension, a weight of unutter- 
able insult and wordless sorrow and implacable hate, oppress almost to 
breaking-point the souls of watching and listening men and women. Ever, 
morning and night, day in, day out, the flight of steel through the air, the 
somber growl of cannon, the endless marching of columns, the interminable 
strain of brutal traffic, wagons and motor-trucks and swaggering artillery, 
along the leafy roads—and nothing to do all day and ail night but to hold 
on with all your strength to your faith in God and France, making your 
own life, your own heartbreak, a small and forgotten thing, so that France 
be saved—France that is soul and salt of the earth. 

All day and all night what agonies, what heroisms, what sublimities are 
enacting themselves behind that curtain of destiny, “ somewhere in France ”! 





THE VOICES 


Ou, Joan of Arc, incarnate spirit thou 

Of patriotism, bred of France, come now 

From primrose-tinted fields that kiss the Meuse, 
From Orléans, and Rheims, and misty blues 
Above Rouen, where blazed the martyr’s fire 

That loosed thy fleshly bonds! Come thou, inspire; 
Bid the great voices speak that guided thee 

And ied thee forth to righteous victory; 

Bid them arouse our brains and tune our ears 

To freedom’s call resounding down the years! 


Our patriot voices echo from the past— 

The Pilgrim’s whispered prayer in forest vast, 
Hoof-beats of Paul Revere along the road, 
Loud murmurings that spurned a kingly goad, 
A flag of stars and stripes with travail born, 
A nation’s soil with civil strife wide torn— 
These voices shout, and sound a clarion call: 

“ Go forth and fight! The ruthless foe shall fall 
Before the mighty power of right unbarred; 

The power of right is but the voice of God!” 
Evelyn King Gilmore 








The United States Army 


THE GREAT MILITARY MACHINE THAT WE HAVE CREATED TO FIGHT AND WIN 
THE BATTLE FOR HUMAN FREEDOM 


By Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War 


MERICAN soldiers in France have 
fired their first shots from their 
places in the front-line trenches 

under actual battle conditions, after a 
period of training which has progressed 
steadily and favorably. American soldiers 
are on the soil of France, to defend in that 
place the great principles of democracy and 
liberty under which they thrived so long. 
They are the vanguard of an army of two 
million men, half of whom, under arms on 
the 1st of September last, were volunteers, 
because prior to that time there was not a 
single drafted soldier in any of the training- 
camps. 

As I write, in the last days of October, 
the construction of sixteen national army 
cantonments, representing the building of 
sixteen considerable cities, each to be occu- 
pied by about forty thousand soldiers, has 
been completed. Within three months these 
new cities, built at a total cost of one hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars, have been 
provided with sewerage, lighting, and power 
systems. 

More than three billion dollars must be 
expended by the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment for the first year of the war. The 
task of equipping an army of nearly two 
million men is progressing as rapidly as the 
peace-time industries of the country can be 
extended to meet war conditions. Minor 
inconveniences and shortages, which have 
developed from time to time, have been 
temporary. The response of American 
industry to extraordinary demands has 
been remarkable. 

The Congress of the United States has 
ordained that we shall undertake extensive 
military preparation. It is provided that 


the army of the United States shall consist 
of the Regular Army, the National Guard, 
and the National Army. The Regular 
Army and the National Guard have been 
recruited to war strength. To them have 
been added six hundred thousand young 
men between the ages of twenty-one and 
thirty-one years, drawn from the body of 
our country by selective processes which 
recognize the needs of industry, the needs 
of dependents, and those relations in life 
which ought not to be sacrificed if our 
national strength is to be preserved to its 
maximum efficiency. 

It has been provided by law that when 
these armies are assembled there shall be 
no difference between the Regular Army, 
the National Guard, and the National 
Army. But every man, whether he has 
had training in the Regular Army or not, 
whether he has had training in the Guard 
or not, whether he be a member of the 
selective National Army, is equal in dig- 
nity, in responsibility, and in opportunity 
—a member of the army of the United 
States. 

There will be preserved that just pride 
which the people of our several States 
have in their own soldier boys, so that the 
soldier from New York will be known as a 
part of that great commonwealth’s contri- 
bution to our national strength, and the 
soldier from Wisconsin and from Ohio and 
from Texas and from California equally 
designated; but in the eyes of the country, 
in all that is done for them, and in all that 
they do for us, there is to be neither 
distinction nor prejudice nor favoritism. 
They stand equal as the servants and as 
the upholders of our liberties. 
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I want to say to the mothers and 
fathers, to the wives and sisters, of 
American soldiers that every effort is being 
made and is to be made to protect our 
army against any possible loss or sacrifice 
that can be avoided in this great under- 
taking. The Congress has provided the 
money, and the expert minds of the coun- 
try are providing the experience and the 
knowledge, to equip our soldiers with the 
most modern and effective devices, both for 
aggression upon our adversary and the pro- 
tection of our own men. 

Modern times have witnessed many new 
things. The great science of medicine and 
sanitation has wonderfully advanced, and 
all the safeguards that knowledge and sci- 
ence can throw around our soldiers are to 
be placed about them. And in the great 
encampments, where they are trained, 


modern recreation experts provide whole-: 


some and attractive amusements for their 
leisure, so that when they come out of the 
army they will have no scars except those 
honorably won in warfare against the 
enemy of their country. 

Things happen fast in war. Each day 
brings a new possibility and a new duty. 
The large objectives of war can be stated 
in advance. The details of preparation 
and action change daily. It is not possible 
for us, therefore, to predict the form and 
kind of particular activities on our part; 
but we have before us the air, the sea, 
and the earth, and we have summoned 
all our ingenuity to devise modes of ac- 
quiring supremacy in each element. Our 
industrial organization must respond with 
quantity output of the latest devices which 
American genius can devise to give us that 
supremacy. 


THE VAST BUSINESS OF WAR 


The mere business of our martial enter- 
prise is very great. Perhaps I can give 
some idea of what it means if I quote a few 
figures. 

Take, for instance, the subject of aero- 
nautics. Two years ago the Congress appro- 
priated something less than half a million 
dollars for the building of aircraft in the 
army. In 


$47,000,000, to which must be added the 
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1917 the appropriation was 
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supplementary bill appropriating the great 
sum of $639,000,c00 for the building of 
aeroplanes. 

Under normal circumstances the Con- 
gressional appropriation for our army’s 


regular supplies is about $10,000,000. 
This year, for war, the first appropriation 
is $110,000,000. In the item of trans- 
portation for the army, instead of the 
peace-time appropriation of about $14,- 
000,000 at most, Congress has already 
appropriated $222,000,000. For clothing 
and such items, instead of the ordinary 
appropriation of $6,500,000, the total is 
more than $200,000,000. The total ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year ending next 
June, for the army alone, reach the total of 
$8 ,91 1,000,000. 

Take the item of supplies. We are 
buying for the armies that we are training 
and sending abroad 15,000,000 blankets, 
39,400,000 yards of bobbinets, 54,300,000 
yards of cotton cloth, 47,000,000 yards 
of unbleached drilling, 21,000,000 pairs of 
shoes. We have to go to every factory 
and workshop in this country and start 
its wheels spinning in order that these 
unprecedented quantities of supplies may 
be available. 

And. then we have built in the United 
States sixteen cities within the incredibly 
short space of time of three months. They 
have been built of wood, and each of them, 
populated by forty thousand men, contains 
about a thousand separate buildings. 

These great cantonments do not consist 
merely of sleeping-quarters. It has been 
appreciated that they are dwelling-places 
for men not accustomed to military life, 
but to all the conveniences of the average 
American home. All the buildings that 
ordinarily go with any modern city have 
been provided. In hygiene, in comfort, 
and in attractiveness, the War Department 
has endeavored to make each cantonment 
a model city where the environment will be 
conducive to efficiency and contentment. 

Practically every detail entering into the 
building of a civilian city has confronted 
the army in this construction. The prob- 
lem was to provide quickly cities with 
paved streets, telephones, fire-protection, 
electric lights, water, and sewage-disposal. 
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Vast quantities of raw material have 
been used in the work. Within two months 
190 mills, in all parts of the United States, 
shipped more than 500,000,000 feet of 
lumber. Approximately 24,000 freight- 
cars were used for its transportation. A 
car-load of roofing-tacks alone was re- 
quired to nail down the 6,000,000 square 
feet of paper roofing for the protection of 
the buildings. Altogether 93,000 kegs of 
nails have been driven, and there have been 
installed 140,000 doors, 686,000 sashes, 
more than 3,000,000 square feet of screens, 
139,000 rolls of sheathing-paper, and 29,- 
250,000 square feet of wall boarding. 
About 4,000 street-lamps and 320,000 
inside lamps have been used. From 5,000 
to 10,000 men have worked upon each of 
the emergency sites, and weekly pay-rolls 
have run as high as $150,000. 

The entire construction program has 
been brought about by cooperation be- 
tween the quartermaster-general’s depart- 
ment and the Council of National Defense 
and its committees. 


OTHER PROBLEMS THAT HAVE BEEN MET 


Nor is this all. Much more has been 
done. Much more has been done, and is 
being done, than the average individual 
realizes. 

Under the direction of the adjutant- 
general a comprehensive occupational and 
educational census of the men of the 
National Army is being made. The object 
is to carry the selective-service law to its 
logical conclusion, and to increase the 
efficiency of the army by putting the right 
man in the right place. 

For this purpose a personnel organiza- 
tion has been established at each canton- 
ment. Each man’s previous occupation, 
his education, and his preference for service 
are recorded on individual cards, which are 
then filed and analyzed at the divisional 
personnel office. 

It must not be assumed that men can 
continue their old occupations in the army. 
The function of an army is to fight, and 
most of the men, irrespective of their 
previous occupations, will be in the in- 
fantry and artillery. Nevertheless, the 
specialization of modern war requires 
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large numbers of skilled men adapted for 
technical units and special branches of the 
service. The locating and placing of such 
men to the best advantage is of vital im- 
portance. 

The development of the “ Liberty 
motor,” which has met every test of an 
aviation engine, is one of the major 
achievements of the War Department and 
the Aircraft Production Board. This new 
motor is now the main reliance of the 
United States in the rapid production of 
large numbers of high-powered battle- 
planes for service in the war. 

In power, speed, serviceability, and 
minimum weight the new engine invites 
comparison with the best that the European 
war has produced. I regard its invention 
and rapid development as one of the really 
big accomplishments of the United States 
since our entry into the war. It is due to 
the cooperation of more than a score of 
engineers, who pooled their skill and 
their trade secrets in the war emergency, 
working with the encouragement of the 
Aircraft Production Board, the War De- 
partment, and the Bureau of Standards. 

The designing of the new standard 
military truck is another accomplishment. 
This truck, of which the first has been 
delivered and accepted, is designed to meet 
one of the great problems of modern war- 
fare—that of field transportation. Work 
upon it was done at high speed. The de- 
sign was completed early in September. 
Within ten days detailed drawings were 
made and sample parts ordered. The 
crank-shaft die was sunk in seven days, 
and the crank-case pattern and first casting 
were made five days after the receipt of 
drawings. Ordinarily it would require 
several months to do this work. Rapidity 
of manufacture, stability, and standardiza- 
tion are the outstanding promises of the 
new “ Liberty truck.” 

Other things have been done. The 
Ordnance Department organized a special 
section to handle the problem of supplying 
our soldiers with weapons essential to 
modern trench warfare, such as hand- 
grenades, trench-mortars, and drop-bombs. 
Twenty-four flying-schools have been au- 
thorized for training aviators, and most of 
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them are in operation. 
eight ground schools. 

The Engineer Department of the army 
has met the problem of increasing its 
personnel and supplying the engineer 
equipment for the entire army. Under its 
supervision a “ United States locomotive ” 
was built in twenty-one days. Many of 
these locomotives have been shipped to our 
forces abroad. 

The surgeon-general of the army has 
increased the enlisted personnel of the 
medical department to more than ten times 
its size at the outbreak of the war, there 
being now about seventy thousand men 
in it. 

In conclusion, the army has been active. 
The War Department has worked at high 
speed and with the greatest efficiency to 
provide the required number of men, the 
material to equip them, and the schools to 
train them. I say these things not to mag- 
nify the size of the task, but to illustrate 
the way in which progress is being made. 


UPHOLDING THE LIGHT OF LIBERTY 


In contemplation of these achievements, 
however, there is one thought always to be 
kept in mind. We must look to the end 
of this great business. We at home must 
fight for democracy here, just as our armies 
must fight for it abroad. In the midst 
of our military enterprises we must be 


There are also— 
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equally loyal to our established political 
principles. All this vast reorganization of 
industry must be accomplished without 
the loss of the great material and social 
gains which we have achieved in the last 
hundred years, mostly years of peace and 
fruitful toil. 

No one knows what the world is going 
to be like when this war is over. No 
imagination can picture the sort of civ- 
ilization the world will have after this 
conflict. But we do know that when this 
war is over, the rehabilitation of a stricken 
if not paralyzed civilization is going to be 
a long-drawn-out and up-hill task, and 
there will be need on every hand for 
trained minds, for trained and schooled 
men. When the reconstruction of the 
world takes place, when men put their 
shoulders to the wheels of industry and 
begin to spread abroad the great new dis- 
coveries of science, I can imagine that a 
new history of the world will be written. 

It will then be said that in 1917 we 
Americans arrayed our nation and sent 
our armies to war; that we sustained our 
fighting men on the battle-front by our 
industrial enterprises at home; that we 
kept our national spirit pure and undefiled, 
and that the dawn of liberty for the whole 
world dates from the day when our soldiers 
landed in France and began the final strug- 
gle for human freedom. 


ARMY 








THE FLAG AND ITS MESSAGE 


Acatnst their field of midnight blue 

The glittering stars of heaven seem dimmed, 
For ‘neath them floats a rival host 

Of purest white, in blue fields rimmed. 


And wken broad stripes of glowing red 
Proclaim the day again begun, 

And soft clouds reach across the sky 
In ordered bands that whitely run, 


The lifted curtain of the night 
Reveals a message to the world— 

White stars on blue, red stripes and white, 
“Old Glory ” to the winds unfurled. 


The western breeze will carry on 
The message through the lambent air: 
“We're coming, France, a million strong! 


Pa 


Our flag will guide us ‘ over there”! 





Agnes Balestier 
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States Navy 


WHAT IS BEING DONE TO GIVE US “THE MOST ADEQUATE NAVY IN THE WORLD” 
AND TO WIN THE WAR FOR DEMOCRACY 


By Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy 


HE impulse that has made possible 
the rapid expansion of our navy 
came from a speech made by Presi- 

dent Wilson more than eighteen months 
ago, when he declared: 

“There is no other navy in the world 
that has to cover so great an area of defense 
as the American navy, and it ought, in my 
judgment, to be incomparably the most 
adequate navy in the world.” 

Following close upon this declaration by 
the Président, Congress took a radical 
and forward step in regard to its naval 
program. It abandoned the plan of a 
yearly authorization of new ships and 
adopted a three-year building program. 
The naval appropriations, which in former 
years averaged less than a hundred and 
fifty million dollars, were more than 
doubled. In all, Congress has appropriated 
no less than $1,905,620,919.70 for the 
navy since August, 1916. 

Every dollar of this vast sum is needed 
to enable our navy to perform the tasks 
before it. Close watch is being kept over 
expenditures. Every effort has been made 
to secure at the lowest possible prices 
everything the navy buys, and to see that 
it gets full value for every dollar expended. 

The American navy is expanding at a 
rate that would have been regarded as im- 
possible a year ago. We are carrying out 
the greatest war-ship construction program 
in history, comprising seven hundred and 
eighty-seven vessels, including all the 
various types from superdreadnoughts to 
submarine-chasers. 

Since war was declared, every battle- 
ship and cruiser that was in reserve has 
been fully manned and commissioned. 


Hundreds of ships, yachts, and fast motor- 
boats have been taken over for coast- 
defense, antisubmarine warfare, and other 
purposes. Many large merchantmen have 
been transformed into transports. The 
Atlantic Fleet now comprises twice as many 
vessels as in time of peace. 

Months ago contracts were let for every 
destroyer that American yards could build, 
and a considerable extension of ship-build- 
ing facilities has been arranged in order to 
construct more vessels of that useful type. 
New records in construction are being 
made; destroyers which formerly took 
twenty to twenty-two months to build are 
now scheduled for completion in half that 
time. 

Every war-ship is now a training-scheol 
for the instruction of men in gunnery and 
engineering. Every battle-ship has be- 
come a school for marksmanship, with a 
periscope as the target: In former years, 
when the greatest attention was given to 
accuracy in working the heavy guns, our 
navy scored many of the world’s best 
records in big-gun practise. Notable re- 
sults have lately been achieved in target- 
practise with guns of the smaller calibers 
used in fighting submarines. 

Training of the engine and fire-room 
crews, to prepare them for efficient service 
aboard the big merchant ships used for the 
transportation of our troops, is another 
educational step taken by our navy. We 
had become so lacking in a seagoing per- 
sonnel that we have had to look to the navy 
as the source of supply in any big emer- 
gency. 

A factor not to be disregarded, in the 
matter of personnel, is the greatly im- 
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proved chance which the enlisted man now 
has to become an officer. The Secretary 
of the Navy has been authorized by law to 
appoint one hundred enlisted men to 
Annapolis every year, so the sailor’s chance 
of becoming an admiral is now much more 
than a pleasant fiction. Last year a mid- 
shipman appointed from the ranks was the 
president of his class at the Naval Acad- 
emy. 

The navy and the United States Marine 
Corps to-day constitute a force of more 
than a quarter of a million men. On the 
day when war was declared there were 
64,680 enlisted men in the navy; now there 
are 150,000, the total number authorized 
being 165,000. In addition there are more 
than 49,000 enlisted men in the Naval 
Reserve Force, 7,000 in the Hospital Corps, 
16,000 naval volunteers, and about 5,000 
members of the coast-guard in service—a 
total of about 225,000 men. The Marine 
Corps has been more than doubled, there 
being about 33,000 men and officers in 
service as compared with 13,266 enlisted 
men and 426 commissioned officers on 
April 6 last. 
~The Navy Department is expending 
many millions of dollars in the enlargement 
of navy-yards and in the construction of 
dry docks capable of accommodating the 
largest ships; of shipways for building 
battle-ships, cruisers, destroyers, and sub- 
marines; of new foundries, machine-shops, 
warehouses, and piers; of projectile plants, 
aircraft factories, and fleet-operating base. 
The entire “shore building ” program em- 
braces an expenditure of about one hundred 
million dollars. 

Twenty training-camps have been erect- 
ed, accommodating eighty-five thousand 
men, to provide for the housing and train- 
ing of recruits—the splendid youths who 
have flocked and are flocking every day to 
the standard of what will be made, before 
a great while, “ incomparably the most ade- 
quate navy in the world.” 


THE NAVY BELONGS TO ALL THE NATION 


There was once a fiction that interest in 
the American navy was largely confined to 
the seaboard, where the people in our ports 
were naturally interested in ships and the 
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sea; where they could observe the work 
going on in the navy-yards and at docks 
and piers, and watch the war-ships sailing 
into and out of harbors. But that idea no 
longer prevails. ‘The navy to-day is as 
firmly anchored in the hearts of the people 
of the interior as of those who live along 
our coasts. 

The coal from the mountains far from 
the shore furnishes the fuel for our battle- 
ships as they plow the sea. The steel found 
hundreds of miles inland is embodied in our 
dreadnoughts and the huge guns they carry. 
Nearly all the material that goes into the 
making of a ship comes from the interior 
of the nation. And last, but not least, the 
splendid response of the people even in re- 
mote inland villages to the government’s 
offering of bonds proves that all the Ameri- 
can people are anxious to make an invest- 
ment in the navy. They know it. is worth 
far more than it costs, and they are willing 
to pay the bill. 

This is not the time to speak of all that 
has been accomplished, or of much that has 
been begun, for naval and military experts 
agree that many of the things under way 
should not be disclosed at present. I am 
not publishing a naval secret, however, 
when I say that while the increase in per- 
sonnel during the past few months has sur- 
passed the increase in material, there are 
three times as many ships in commission to- 
day as there were eight months ago; and 
that ships and more ships, from enlarged 
and ever enlarging shipyards, are coming to 
afford a place to the thousands of patriotic 
young men who have crowded into the 
navy since the call was made for increased 
enlistments. 

The breaking of ground last summer to 
erect a plant for the making of projectiles 
and armor-plate is the concrete declaration 
of a new national policy. We have at last 
learned that the government itself must be 
able to manufacture every kind of weapon 
that it needs. This does not necessarily 
imply that the government must be the sole 
manufacturer of munitions. It does mean 
that it must have facilities for producing 
whatever it needs, in whole or in part, as 
conditions demand. 

We do not expect the government plants 
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to make all our munitions. It is best to 
have competition between government and 
privately-owned plants. Experience has 
shown beyond question that when the gov- 
ernment can make a portion of its muni- 
tions, private manufacturers make reason- 
able bids; but where the government has 
no plant, the prices charged are not com- 
petitive, and bear little relation to the cost 
of production. 

This was illustrated by the armor-plate 
question. Although everything else made 
for war has gone up in price, the price of 
armor-plate remains the same, and manu- 
facturers are making a good profit, showing 
that at the former prices the profit was ex- 
cessive. 

We have too long looked almost solely 
to the private manufacture of weapons of 
war; so that when we entered upon this 
struggle our facilities were wholly inade- 
quate for our needs. As a result, under 
pressure, we have been forced hastily to pro- 
vide increased capacity at large expenditure 
of money and loss of time. Neglect to 
build government plants made us dependent 
upon private corporations which were al- 
ready crowded with orders from other 
nations. Most of them, however, have 
responded to the call made upon them in a 
way to call for commendation. 

The armor-plate and projectile factory 
being built at Charleston, West Virginia, is 
the first naval industrial plant to be erected 
west of the Alleghanies. Congress specified 
that it should be located “ with especial 
reference to considerations of safety in time 
of war,” and it was therefore decided to 
place it at least two hundred miles from the 
coast. It is a departure from former 
naval practise to choose an inland site for 
munitions-works whose finished product is 
used in shipyards, on the coasts, or on 
ships afloat. This step was taken, however, 
as a result of a feeling that all the eggs of 
our national preparedness should not be in 
one basket, and that safety requires us tc 
locate some of the plants beyond the moun- 
tains, where they will be protected if an 
enemy should land on our seaboard. 

Another new departure involves the pur- 
chase of supplies. In order that the pur- 


chase of naval supplies may be distributed 
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throughout the United States in a more far- 
reaching manner than previously, a new 
plan has been adopted by the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts through the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States by 
whose aid the needs of the navy are 
brought to the attention of local manu- 
facturers, covering nearly every line of 
business. 

The supplies required include groceries, 
dry-goods, equipment for ships, furniture, 
musical instruments, arms, ammunition, 
aeroplanes, radio appurtenances, stationery, 
clothing, lumber, chemicals, drugs, paints, 
steel, hardware, and hundreds of other 
items necessary for the efficiency of the 
fleets and navy-yards and for the comfort 
of the officers and men in the service, both 
on land and water. Notices of proposed 
purchases will be forwarded to the manu- 
facturers desirous of participating in gov- 
ernment bids, and every assistance will be 
offered to industrial concerns that can help 
to provide for the navy’s needs. 


OUR POLICY IS TO WIN THE WAR 


Our policy now is simply to do at any 
given moment the thing most effective to 
win the war for ourselves and for our 
Allies. All our equipment, all our man- 
power, and all our ships will be used to this 
end. 

It is true that we have been, and stil! 
are, specially concerned with the problem 
of making the submarine useless to the 
enemy. The first step was to arm and man 
with navy gun-crews several hundred mer- 
chant ships. We have taken over the 
cruiser patrol of the Atlantic coast on this 
side of the ocean from Brazil to New- 
foundland. The next service was the 
sending of our destroyers—I cannot say 
how many, but enough to be an effective 
force—for actual participation in the hos- 
tilities at sea, to say nothing of fuel and 
supply ships to serve our own naval vessels. 

So far the torpedo-boat destroyer has 
been the most effective weapon against the 
submarine. The great value of the de- 
stroyer is indicated by the fact that most of 
the merchantmen that have gone down 
have been destroyed by gun-fire from sub- 
marines working on the surface. Destruc- 
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tion by torpedo has been relatively small. 
Our destroyers have been operating with 
the naval forces of our Allies in European 
waters since last May, and if the combined 
fleets of destroyers of the various navies is 
made sufficiently large to compel enemy 
submarines to stay under water and fire 
nothing but torpedoes, the U-boat activities 
will be very materially curtailed. 

If any one, therefore, doubts that the 
American people are ready to wage this 
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righteous war to victory, no matter what 
the cost, no more is needed than to read 
the messages and acts of the President and 
the legislation that has been passed by 
Congress, or to analyze the temper of the 
people themselves in the manner in which 
they are subscribing to the Liberty Loans. 

The navy is doing its utmost and its 
best. It is thinking of no business except 
the business of winning the war; and that 
is also the business of America. 





War and the Civil Service 


WAR-TIME CHANGES IN THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE, AND ITS RAPID EXPANSION TO 
MEET THE GREAT TASK THAT THE NATION HAS UNDERTAKEN 


By Herbert E. Morgan 


T is natural that the capital city should 
first and most strongly reflect the war 
activities of the United States. Wash- 

ington is busy, crowded, and, owing to the 
suddenly increased street traffic and the 
general scarcity of labor, is not quite so 
clean as usual. Uniforms are everywhere; 
the unfamiliar garb of an occasional Brit- 
ish officer and the more picturesque habit 
of his French or Italian brother lend 
variety to the scene. Apparently our new 
armies are to be made up almost entirely 
of officers. A soldier who walks three 
blocks in Washington to-day gets enough 
exercise in saluting to excuse him from the 
usual setting-up drills for a week. 

There are other signs of the times. 
Traffic policemen appear at unaccustomed 
crossings. Safety zones are established at 
additional street-railway transfers. Lights 
gleam from the windows of government 
offices until the early morning hours. The 
White House grounds are patrolled by 
soldiers at night. Not long ago they were 
also picketed by militant suffragists by day, 
to the delight of the urchin and the rowdy. 

Men talk in millions and billions so 
easily that small boys ask their sires how 
many billions make a hundred. Everybody 


works at something. Wherever one turns 
he discovers a new committee, commission, 
league, council, reserve, auxiliary, or bu- 
reau that seems to have sprung up over- 
night. The air is charged with unwonted 
energy. 

In all this busy hum of men there ap- 
pears to be some confusion. It would be 
surprising if there were not more or less 
duplication of effort when a nation of a 
hundred million beings, contentedly and 
trustingly engaged in its customary pur- 
suits, suddenly finds that it must fight for 
the principles that gave it life, and realizes 
that its right to a place in the sun depends 
upon the exercise of its latent power, and 
can no longer be trusted to the guardian- 
ship of good fairies. But underlying the 
surface swirl is the steady current of a 
great national purpose, and order will come 
through America’s wonderful and recog- 
nized capacity for organization. 

It is to be expected that the work of 
recruiting the ranks of the civil service 
should be overshadowed by the more spec- 
tacular activities of the armed forces. The 
appeal that the fighting man makes to the 
imagination is one of our inheritances from 
those good days when the strong man of his 
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tribe acquired what he wanted by the sim- 
ple means of taking it. 

To the average mind war means soldiers 
and sailors, guns and battle-ships, powder 
and provisions. To those who know it 
means these and something more. It also 
means that the host of scientific and tech- 
nical employees, clerks, artizans, and labor- 
ers, known as the Federal civil service, 
without whose constant effort the army and 
navy would be powerless, must be in- 
creased to war proportions and maintained 
at a high degree of efficiency. There is 
little romance in the long hours and the 
steady grind of the civil service in war 
times, but there is the satisfaction of real- 
izing its own importance. 


THE SUDDEN EXPANSION OF THE SERVICE 


The civil service of the United States 
normally numbers about five hundred thou- 
sand members. In other words, one citizen 
in every two hundred of our entire popu- 
lation had his name on Uncle Sam’s civil 
pay-roll at the time when we cast our lot 
with the Allies. While this vast army cen- 
ters in and is directed from Washington, 
the greater part of it is distributed through- 
out the country. The postal service alone, 
the largest single branch, has nearly three 
hundred thousand employees. 

Of the half-million civil employees in the 
service before we entered the war, more 
than three hundred thousand positions were 
classified under the Federal Civil Service 
Act, and were subject to open competitive 
examination. Into the first six months of 
the war the United States Civil Service 
Commission, charged with the administra- 
tion of the law, crowded the work of con- 
siderably more than a normal year; that is, 
it gave examinations to more than two 
hundred thousand applicants, and filled at 
least sixty-five thousand positions. 

It is doubted if even the commission 
itself could fully explain just how this was 
accomplished with scarcely any increase of 
force or appropriation, and in the face of 
the greatest demand for labor of all kinds 
that the country has ever known. The im- 
portant thing, however, is that it was ac- 
complished, and that the pace is being 
kept up. 
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The problem is not merely to obtain 
applicants in sufficient number to meet the 
government’s needs; it is vitally necessary 
that those appointed shall be qualified in 
every way. When it is considered that the 
government’s operations cover practically 
every branch of human endeavor, some idea 
of the extent of the work may be formed. 

The methods employed by the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to meet the changed con- 
ditions are best illustrated in the case of 
the navy-yard service. The civilian me- 
chanical forces at navy-yards and other 
naval establishments ordinarily consist, in 
the aggregate, of about twenty-two thou- 
sand artizans, helpers, and laborers. In the 
six months ended September 30, 1917, the 
total was increased to approximately forty 
thousand. 

The usual procedure in filling vacancies 
in such positions is to receive applications 
at the several yards and stations for the 
classes of work in which there is likely to 
be need for additional men. Under this 
method the applications are received, and 
the ratings made, by the local boards of 
civil-service examiners at the yards and 
stations. These local boards, with refer- 
ence to the administration of the Civil 
Service Act, are- under the direct and sole 
control of the Civil Service Commission in 
Washington. 

When it became certain, on account of 
the international situation, that a greatly 
augmented force of civil employees at naval 
establishments was necessary, it also be- 
came evident, owing to industrial conditions 
prevailing, that the customary means of re- 
cruiting the navy-yard service would fail 
to meet the needs in certain trades, especial- 
ly those connected with ship-building. It 
was plain that agencies in addition to the 
local labor boards must be employed, if 
the tremendously increased volume of naval 
work was to be kept from lagging. 

In a country of such broad expanse as 
the United States the task of bringing the 
man and the job together is more difficult 
than in a compact territory like England. 
Happily, however, the organization which 
the Civil Service Commission has been 
building up for years has proved to be well 
adapted to an emergency such as the pres- 
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ent. This organization consists of approxi- 
mately three thousand local boards of 
examiners, made up exclusively of Federal 
employees, in every part of the country, and 
reporting to district secretaries in twelve 
civil-service districts, all under the super- 
vision and direction of the commission in 
Washington. 

At once the commission made an ar- 
rangement with the Navy Department to 
instruct the responsible officers at navy- 
yards and naval stations to make daily re- 
port to the department by telegraph of their 
respective urgent needs—that is, the needs 
which could not be met through local filing 
of applications. The telegraphic reports 
from the several sources are collected in 
the Navy Department and transmitted 
daily to the Civil Service Commission. 

The commission, in turn, each week, or 
more frequently when necessary, mails a 
compilation of these specified needs to each 
of its three thousand district and local 
boards. All these representatives are in- 
structed to use every proper effort to locate 
men with the qualifications desired who are 
willing and able to accept government 
employment. The district and local boards 
disseminate the information by sending 
notices to local newspapers, by enlisting the 
aid of local trade-unions, by keeping in 
touch with offices of the United States em- 
ployment service of the Department of 
Labor, and by directly approaching indi- 
viduals when there is opportunity for per- 
sonal interview. 

In all this effort, however, care is exer- 
cised to avoid interference with employees 
of private plants engaged directly upon 
contracts for the government. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
also rendered assistance of the greatest 
value in the work of securing skilled labor. 

Since April 1, as a result of these special 
efforts, the commission has placed about 
eighteen thousand men in navy-yards and 
stations, besides maintaining the old force. 
The latest report available showed less than 
three hundred vacancies in the entire me- 
chanical force of our naval establishments 
for which men were urgently -needed—the 
ship-building trades being short about that 
number of men. Of course, vacancies 
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occur daily in many trades, and are 
promptly filled from the eligible registers. 


HOW POSITIONS ARE SECURED 


It is probably not generally understood 
that in many of the examinations given by 
the Civil Service Commission the competi- 
tors are not required to assemble in an 
examination-room for a written examina- 
tion, but are graded upon their training and 
experience, and, where necessary, upon 
their physical condition. The examinations 
given to applicants for mechanical trades 
and similar positions in navy-yards do not 
include scholastic tests. 

Each applicant is required to execute a 
formal application setting forth his training 
and experience in the occupation in which 
he seeks to be employed, and to undergo a 
physical examination. The two elements— 
first, training and experience, and second, 
physical ability—determine the rating, the 
former having a weight of sixty per cent 
and the latter of forty per cent. 

Confidential inquiries are also made of 
persons by whom or under whom the appli- 
cant has been employed, or of fellow work- 
men of the applicant. The result of these 
inquiries may affect the rating for training 
and experience, or may cause the applicant 
to be rejected as morally or otherwise unfit 
for the government service. 

As a war measure, in many cases of 
urgent need the commission arranges for 
a district secretary or other representative 
to call upon the prospective applicant for 
navy-yard employment, receive his appli: 
cation, have him physically examined, look 
up his references, and give him a rating on 
the spot. If he is found eligible, the exam- 
iner may arrange to send the man at once 
to a naval establishment which is in need 
of his services. If he will sign a contract 
to work for six months, the government will 
pay for his transportation. 

Where it has been found impossible to 
obtain enough men with the training re- 
quired, the commission has encouraged 
workmen in allied trades to undergo a few 
months’ instruction in the specialties of the 
trades in which men were lacking. 

Similar methods, varied to fit the pecu- 
liar conditions, have been applied to other 
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branches and positions. The shortage of 
ship-draftsmen has been reduced somewhat 
by the action of certain technical colleges, 
at the request of the commission, in giving 
special courses of training in ship-drafting 
to students about to graduate as mechani- 
cal engineers. It is now preposed to try 
the plan of employing structural-steel 
draftsmen and giving them the additional 
instruction they may require in the shops 
in which they are to work. This is one of 
the government’s urgent needs that have 
not as yet been fully met. 


THE DEMAND FOR STENOGRAPHERS 


Literally thousands of stenographers and 
typists have been appointed in the Federal 
service in the past few months; yet the 
demand does not decrease—rather it in- 
creases. The country has been flooded with 
posters advertising this need of the govern- 
ment. Business schools, both public and 
private, have been encouraged to enroll 
young men and women to train especially 
for government work. Schools and col- 
leges that have not heretofore given such 
training have been asked to add courses in 
stenography and typewriting. Newspapers 
and periodicals have published hundreds of 
announcements, and examinations are held 
weekly in four hundred cities; yet the sup- 
ply of eligibles has been barely even with 
the demand of the departments, and it is 
only by still further effort that the commis- 
sion hopes to keep pace with the increasing 
requisitions. 

The commission’s latest move is an effort 
to enlist the aid of women’s organizations 
throughout the country in urging women 
to take up stenography and typewriting 
work as a war contribution. Aside from 
their desire to help in the nation’s effort, 
American women are fully alive to the 
present opportunity of advancing the cause 
of feminism by patriotic service. It is be- 
lieved that many college women will be 
willing to enter the government employ as 
stenographers, with the expectation that 
their educational qualifications will enable 
them to advance to the more responsible 
office positions. 

Two very important points in connec- 
tion with the civil service are now engaging 
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the attention of the authorities—that the 
service must not permit the enemy alien 
or the disloyal citizen to find any oppor- 
tunity for mischief, and that it must not be 
a sanctuary for the slacker. 

For obvious reasons the details of the 
methods employed in combating the first 
of these two dangers cannot be explained, 
but the system is far-reaching and thor- 
ough. As to the discouragement of shirk- 
ers, it has been carefully provided, in the 
regulations governing exemptions from the 
selective draft, that the civil service shall 
not be a safety-first resort for men who 
would avoid military service. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE AFTER THE WAR 


With practically the whole world in- 
volved in war, it is dangerous to forecast 
the conditions that will exist when the tre- 
mendous struggle shall end. One thing, 
however, is assured, and that is that our 
old and much-talked-of friend the status 
quo ante bellum, so far as we are concerned, 
has gone into the discard for good. It may 
be possible to restore the territorial bound- 
aries of Belgium and Serbia and to rehabili- 
tate physically those devastated areas, but 
some American institutions never again can 
be the same, and one of these is the civil 
service. 

It seems safe to make three predictions 
in regard to the future of that: branch of 
the government. 

First, greater efficiency will result from 
the short cuts made necessary by the war. 

Second, the women who have stepped 
into the shoes of men leaving the civil ser- 
vice to go to the front, or of men who 
would ordinarily have been appointed in 
preference to women, are not going to 
polish up those shoes carefully and leave 
them outside the door for Johnny when he 
comes marching home. As a result, the 
eleven-to-one preponderance of men in the 
government employ will be largely reduced. 

Third, the tendency toward government 
ownership or control, which was well under 
way before the war began, and which has 
acquired added impetus during its prog- 
ress, is sure to have its effect. A civil ser- 
vice of a million employees, or even two 
million, is by no means impossible. 

















The New Farm Loan System 


WHAT IT IS DOING FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER 


AND ITS IMPORTANCE AS A 


FACTOR IN OUR NATIONAL ECONOMY 


By George W. Norris 


Federal Farm Loan Commissioner 


QUESTION whether American city- 
dwellers fully appreciate the magni- 
tude of our farming industry. The 

total value of the farm-lands of the United 
States is estimated to be more than forty 
billions of dollars, or nearly one-fourth of 
our whole national wealth. The value of 
our farm products was about thirteen and 
one-half billions in 1916, and considerably 
more than that in the year just closed. 

In other words, the output of our farms 
is about five times as great as our whole 
mineral production, including gold, silver, 
copper, zinc, iron, natural gas, petroleum, 
hard and soft coal, as well as the other 
items of that long list. It is more than 
half the total value of our manufactures. 
And let me add that while the mineral 
production represents the gradual exhaus- 
tion of our natural resources, agricultural 
production exhausts nothing, and—if prop- 
erly conducted-—is capable of indefinite 
and annually increasing expansion. 

There are three vital elements in food- 
production—land, labor, and money. No 
one of these can be said to be more impor- 
tant than the others; unless all three are 
present, no production of foodstuffs on any 
large scale is possible. 

In this country we have an abundance 
of land. The labor problem is one which 
has given much trouble at times in the 
past, but for the present it is not likely 
to be serious. As for money, it is rather 
curious that we should have waited until 
two years ago to institute a system of 
agricultural finance which, in some form 
or other, has been in existence for many 
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years in most other civilized countries of 
the world. 

No one will dispute the fact that credit 
is an essential instrument to the successful 
prosecution of any business. In recogni- 
tion of this fact, Congress long ago estab- 
lished the national banking system, which 
has satisfactoriiy taken care of the credit 
requirements of manufacturers and mer- 
chants. In 1913 that system was greatly 
improved by the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act which marshaled or assembled 
the previously scattered resources of the 
national banks. And in 1916 provision was 
made for meeting the credit requirements 
of the farming class. 


MILLIONS IN LOANS TO FARMERS 


To-day more than four thousand asso- 
ciations are in the process of organization 
in the United States, the purpose of which 
is to borrow money at five per cent under 
the Federal Farm Loan Act. More than 
sixteen hundred of these organizations are 
already completely organized and char- 
tered, and loans are being made to the 
farmers who compose them. 

The total amount of loans actually paid 
out to farmers up to November 1 last was 
more than twenty million dollars, which 
represents approximately four months of 
actual lending. The great difference be- 
tween the amount paid out and the amount 
of loans approved—loans to the amount of 
about seventy millions have been applied 
for and approved—is explained by the fact 
that after loans are approved farmers are 
required to provide abstracts of title, and 
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hundreds of farmers do not possess ab- 
stracts of title, and are delayed in getting 
them made. The total of loans actually 
closed will increase rapidly now that the 
system is more fully organized. 

It is not generally realized what an 
enormous stimulus it is going to be to 
American agriculture to have available 
these millions of additional capital. The 
benefits of the system, moreover, are not 
going to be confined to the farmer. A fair 
proportion of the money will be used to 
pay off existing indebtedness, upon which 
high interest is being paid; and to the 
extent to which the refunding process takes 
place that capital will be available for in- 
vestment in other channels. The greater 
proportion of the money loaned, however, 
will eventually go for the purchase of farm 
implements and supplies, live stock, fer- 
tilizers, fencing, plows, tractors, and other 
material. 

The statistics of the Department of 
Agriculture show that the most profitable 
farms are the best-equipped farms, and as 
a result of the increased profits which the 
American farmer will be able to derive 
from this additional equipment he will be 
buying furniture and automobiles, carpets 
and clothing, oilcloth and umbrellas, and 
a thousand other things. For every war 
order that the American manufacturer will 
lose when the present world struggle comes 
to an end, the American farmer will, 
through the operation of the farm loan 
system, be enabled to put at least two 
“peace orders” on his books. 


FOR A LARGER YIELD OF FOODSTUFFS 


The Federal Farm Loan Act was passed 
at a time when the realization was strong 
in this country that the food-producing 
population was diminishing. Why that 
decrease? And why is the yield per acre 
of our farms so much below the yield per 
acre of land in other countries whose soil 
is no richer? 

I am perfectly willing to admit that it 
is in part due to the scarcity of labor and 
in part to lack of science in cultivation, 
but it is due principally to the fact that 
the American farmer has heretofore been 
unable to satisfy his credit requirements 
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—unable to command the capital that he 
needs in his business. When the members 
of the Farm Loan Board traveled through 
the country to make a personal investiga- 
tion of the needs of various sections, the 
county agents employed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture told us that time and 
again they would say to a farmer: 

“You ought to underdrain that field.” 

“You need more farm equipment.” 

“You ought to have better stock.” 

“You ought to use more fertilizer.” 

In nine cases out of ten the farmer’s 
reply would be: 

“TI know that you are right, but how 
can I get the money?” 

A farmer needs both short-time and long- 
time credit. He needs the short-time credit 
for making, harvesting, and marketing his 
crop; to pay for the seed, the fertilizer, and 
the labor required to make a single crop, 
and to get it to market, without being 
obliged by his financial necessities to sell 
it at whatever price may prevail within a 
day or a week after the crop.is made. For 
those short-time credits he looks to the 
bankers. 

Many farmers, however, have need of a 
different kind of credit, which they have 
no right to expect from the banks, and 
which it would not be consistent with good 
banking practise for the banks to extend. 
I allude to the long-time credit needed by 
a@ man who wants to underdrain swampy 
land, or to start an orchard, or a dairy 
herd. He cannot possibly expect to get 
that money back out of ‘one crop, or even 
out of two or three. If he is starting an 
orchard, it will be several years before he 
can begin to get a return from it. The 
farmer cannot afford to borrow money for 
these or similar purposes on six-month 
paper, and he runs a big risk of eventual 
foreclosure if he attempts it even on a 
three-year or five-year mortgage. 

Moreover, the average farmer is not a 
financier. His business is generally small 
business. He is often remote from finan- 
cial centers, and perhaps in a region where 
there are few capitalists, if any. He is 
often the prey of “loan sharks.” Even 
when the farmer borrows through a repu- 
table broker, a loan upon which the lender 
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gets five or six per cent may cost the bor- 
rower as much as eight or ten per cent. 

A Dakota farmer may want to borrow 
a thousand dollars upon a five-thousand- 
dollar farm, and there may be a school- 
teacher or retired minister in Connecticut 
who would willingly make the loan if he 
knew the facts; but the Easterner cannot 
investigate the Western borrower’s title, 
nor can he satisfy himself as to the secur- 
ity. There is—or there was—no medium 
of communication between the two, until 
the Federal Farm Loan Act was framed 
to supply the missing link. 

The new system will enable any farmer 
with adequate security to borrow whatever 
sum of money he needs to enlarge his op- 
erations or to increase the productivity of 
his farm. It will reduce by at least two 
per cent the average rate of interest now 
paid upon farm loans in this country. As 
the aggregate of these loans is estimated 
at three billion dollars, it will lift a burden 
of sixty million dollars a year off the shoul- 
ders of American agriculture. 


THE LARGE AIMS OF THE LOAN SYSTEM 


By providing the farmer with adequate 
credit facilities, and reducing the burden of 
his interest charges, we hope to bring about 
two great economic changes. 

In the first place, we shall greatly in- 
crease not only the area of cultivated land, 
but also the yield per acre. We shall bring 
under cultivation many thousands of acres 
of arable land in the West that still lie 
fallow, and put sheep and cattle upon a 
thousand hillsides. We shall encourage 
safe and diversified farming in those great 
sections of the South that have suffered 
from the ravages of the boll-weevil. We 
shall restore to cultivation many of the 
so-called “abandoned farms” of New 
England, whose abandonment has brought 
that section of the country to the danger- 
ous position of producing only one-fourth 
of the food that its population consumes. 

In the second place, we shall make farm- 
ing so much more profitable and attractive 
that it will reverse the existing tendency 
to diminution of the food-producing popu- 
lation and increase of the non-producing 
population. The farms will henceforth at- 
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tract the peasant emigrants of Europe who 
now congest in the large cities, and will 
keep on the farms the progressive young 
men who now flock to the cities because 
of the greater educational, social, and 
business opportunities offered there. 

Altogether, farming will be made a ‘ousi- 
ness and a science. The people will have 
an incentive to engage in agriculture, in- 
stead of being penalized as now. Country 
roads will be improved, country schools 
will be built, and the social and educa- 
tional opportunities of country life will be 
conspicuously bettered. Surely these things 
are well worth while! 

But at the same time that these things 
will be done, a great service will be done 
to the men who work in the mills and fac- 
tories, because the cost of living will be 
reduced. A service will likewise be done 
to their employers, by relieving them to 
some extent of the necessity of paying ex- 
travagant wages necessitated by the present 
high cost of living, and thereby making 
them better able to compete with their 
foreign rivals in the markets of the world. 

A service will be done to the bankers, 
especially in rural neighborhoods, because 
the Federal loan system will build up the 
prosperity of the communities they, serve, 
and thereby increase the business of their 
merchants and the deposits of their banks. 
A service will be done to manufacturers, 
which will be very opportune in the near 
future, because of the increased buying- 
power of the farmer, to which I have 
already referred. 

And, finally, a valuable service will be 
done to the great army of small investors, 
whose lack of financial discretion so often 
makes them the victims of get-rich-quick 
swindlers, because they will be provided 
with what the president of the American 
Bankers’ Association has described as the 
“first really ideal investment ever offered 
to the American public.” 


THE WORKINGS OF THE LOAN BUREAU 


A sketch of the essential features of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act is pertinent as well 
as instructive. Let me say first that prob- 
ably no act was ever put upon our statute- 
books with more deliberate care and study. 
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As part of the preliminary work, a commis- 
sion was sent abroad to study the various 
foreign systems of rural credits. Almost 
every State was represented on that com- 
mission. 

The law provides that the farm loan 
system shall be administered by a board 
of four members appointed by the Presi- 
dent, not more than two of whom shall be 
of one political party, with the Secretary 
of the Treasury as chairman ex officio. It 
provides that any ten or more farmers in 
any neighborhood, actually engaged in the 
cultivation of their farms, may borrow 
money in any sum from one hundred dol- 
lars to ten thousand dollars, for any period 
from five years to forty years, to pay off 
existing indebtedness, to buy land, or for 
any purpose that will increase the produc- 
tivity of their land. 

These farmers form a little corporation 
known as a farm loan association, in which 
each of them becomes a stockholder. Their 
loans are to be secured by mortgages, which 
must always be on the amortization plan, 
providing for the annual reduction of the 
principal by an amount sufficient to extin- 
guish it at maturity. Each association 
guarantees the payment of the loans made 
to its members. Their interest as stock- 
holders will be an incentive to caution in 
the limit of loans; first-hand knowledge of 
one another will be of valuable assistance 
in the making of appraisements, and the 
requirement for an annual payment on ac- 
count of principal will be an incentive to 
thrift. 

The loans will be made by land banks, 
twelve in number, established at convenient 
points in the United States. The original 
capital of these banks—three-quarters of a 
million dollars for each of them, or nine 
millions in the aggregate—is subscribed 
principally by the government of the 
United States. As they take mortgages, 
they will assign and deposit these mort- 
gages as security for issues of collateral 


+ trust bonds. Behind these bonds will be, 


first, the value of the land mortgaged in 
each case, which must be at least double 
the amount of the loan, determined by two 
separate appraisements and the judgment 
of a board of directors; second, the guar- 
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antee of the local association with a double 
liability upon its stockholders; third, the 
capital stock of the issuing bank, which 
will be constantly increasing in amount; 
and fourth, the joint liability of all twelve 
of the banks for any bond issued by any 
one of their number. 

The ratio of loss, if any, is infinitesimal. 
The experience of a. large life-insurance 
company, covering forty-eight years in 
time and about two hundred millions in 
amount, has demonstrated that its per- 
centage of loss upon farm loans has been 
less than three-fortieths of one per cent. 
The capital stock of the issuing banks will 
constitute a reserve or guarantee fund 
more than sixty times sufficient to cover 
this proportion of loss, or more than six 
times sufficient to cover a proportion of loss 
ten times as great. 

As a matter of fact, the proportion of 
loss should be even less than that sustained 
by the private companies, because the 
Federal system, with the cooperation of 
the State and Federal agricultural depart- 
ments, will have at its command a mass 
of expert information and advice not avail- 
able to any private agency. 


FARM LOAN BONDS FOR INVESTORS 


The bonds, known as farm loan bonds, 
are sold at an interest-rate which controls 
the interest-rate to be charged by the banks 
to the borrowers. In addition to the safe- 
guards thrown around the making of each 
loan, which I have already described, the 
bonds will be engraved at Washington by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
They are protected from counterfeiting and 
fraud by the Secret Service, as our cur- 
rency is protected. They are to be issued 
in denominations of twenty-five, fifty, one 
hundred, five hundred, and one thousand 
dollars, bringing them within reach of in- 
vestors large and small. Each bond is to 
contain on its face a certificate signed by 
the farm loan commissioner, certifying to 
the legality of its issue. They are made 
legal investments and security for all 
public deposits. They are declared to be 
“ instrumentalities of the government of 
the United States,” and as such exempt 
from all taxation, local, State, and Federal. 














In due time State legislation, now in 
course of enactment, will make them legal 
investments for trust-funds, savings-banks, 
and insurance companies. Readers of 
MunseEy’s Macazine, therefore, need not 
be surprised when I tell them that we have 
already received thousands of applications 
for these bonds, when issued. 

With money available in large amounts, 
for adequate periods of time, and at rea- 
sonable rates, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that this system will ultimately take 
over most of the existing farm loans and 
make many more, so that the total will run 
not merely into millions or hundreds of 
millions of dollars, but into billions. 

The Federal Farm Loan Act marks the 
opening of a new era in agriculture and in 
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our whole national development. Its mere 
monetary magnitude is sufficient to attract 
attention, but its moral, social, and eco- 
nomic aspects are even more impressive. 
It is a matter of justifiable pride upon my 
part to be associated with it, and I trust 
that this very brief presentation of it has 
given the people a new idea of a movement 
in which every patriotic American must 
take sincere pride. 

If further information is desired, upon 
application to the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, Treasury Department, Washington, 
the “‘ Farm Loan Primer ” will be sent free. 
In the primer will be found answers to all 
the questions most frequently asked about 
the new system, from the point of view of 
the borrower and of the investor. 





Wool and the War. 


A GREAT INDUSTRY WHICH IS OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE IN WAR-TIME, AND TO 
WHICH THE MILITARY DEMAND HAS BROUGHT BONANZA DAYS 


By E. T. Baker 


Assistant State Veterinarian of Idaho 


r I NHE young soldiers of America were 
leaving for their cantonment. Fa- 
thers, dry-eyed, but with queer little 

twitchings around their lips, could be seen 

bidding good-by to their sons. Mothers, 
sisters, and sweethearts sobbed farewell. 

The train began to move; the band struck 

up “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” while the 

boys craned their heads out of the car 
windows and tried to look brave. 

“ Don’t catch cold, Bill!” called out one 
practical mother, as she walked along the 
station platform. “ Don’t forget to wear 
your woolens!” 

The train disappeared and the crowd 
dispersed. Every one settled down to their 
various duties, while the boys began a new 
life—that of soldiers. 

To keep Bill and his comrades warm, 
millions of pounds of wool will be required. 





The average uniform is made up of four 
and one-half yards of olive-drab cloth, each 
yard containing fourteen ounces of wool, 
or nearly four pounds to the uniform. 
Blankets and other items of equipment take 
nearly three pounds more. In a year, three 
uniforms will be used; in actual warfare 
many more. 

Taking into consideration the wool re- 
quired by the navy, by the Red Cross, and 
for general hospital supplies, the whole 
amount makes up a staggering total. A 
conservative estimate for the first year is 
that more than fifty million pounds of wool 
will be consumed for military purposes. 
This is about one-fifth of our total pro- 
duction, sheared from nearly fifty million 
sheep. 

The leading wool-producing States are 
Wyoming, Montana, New Mexico, and 
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Idaho. Oregon, California, Utah, and 
Colorado follow closely. These eight States 
contain more than twenty million sheep, 
about forty per cent of the total number 
in the United States. 

When the war began, the sheep industry 
had been for several years in a declining 
condition. The supply exceeded the de- 
mand. Wool was selling for twenty cents 
a pound, or less, while a good ewe could 
be purchased for two or three dollars. The 
land used for grazing was being rapidly 
taken up by homesteaders, and for ten 
years, from 1904 to 1914, the number of 
sheep in the United States decreased by 
nearly a million annually. 









FACTS ABOUT A GREAT INDUSTRY 


Of the world’s population, eight hundred 
millions wear silk or cotton, six hundred 
millions dress in wool, and a few millions 
adorn themselves in fur or feathers, while 
the remainder, natives of tropical countries, 
are lightly clad in little more than a coat 
of sunburn. In round numbers, there are 
about six hundred million sheep in the 
world. 

In ordinary times of peace, wool makes 
several trips to market. First it is sold and 
bought in the form of high-grade cloth or 
blankets; second, as cheaper clothing- 
material; third, as “shoddy” clothing. 
Its fourth appearance may be in the guise 
of upholstery, while its last trip from the 


rag-bag carries it to mills which grind it” 


into powder, where it is mixed with tar and 
converted into roofing. 

Came the war, with military operations 
on a gigantic scale. Burrowing in muddy 
trenches ruined uniforms at an unheard-of 
rate. In former conflicts, clothes could be 
stripped from the dead and used by the 
survivors, if necessary; but not in this 
struggle. This means a total loss of huge 
amounts of wool. 

To further increase the scarcity of wool, 
the flocks of such live-stock-producing 
countries as Belgium, Serbia, Rumania, and 
northern France were practically wiped out. 
This was a loss of more than ten million 
sheep. Nearly as many more died in Aus- 
tralia from the effects of a severe drought. 
And, as already noted, the numbers in the 
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United States decreased owing to economic 
reasons. 

In the West, sheep-raising is an impor- 
tant industry, at present second only to 
mining in its profitable returns. With wool 
selling around sixty cents a pound, and 
common sheep for more than twenty dollars 
a head, these are bonanza days for the 
“sheep kings.” However, expenses of pro- 
duction have increased heavily, while the 
winter of 1916-1917 was the most severe 
in thirty years. 

The average reader is familiar, in a 
superficial way, with about three kinds 
of sheep—white sheep, black sheep, and 
Mary’s lamb. It may be somewhat of a 
surprise to learn that there are more than 
two dozen well-known breeds. These are 
divided into three general types—the fine- 
wools, the medium-wools, and the coarse- 
wools. The Merino and Rambouillet are 
fine-wools; the Shropshire and Hampshire 
—both black-faced—are medium-wools, 
while the coarse-wools are represented by 
the Lincoln and Cotswold. 

Spain and England have long been fa- 
mous for their fine sheep. In the West, the 
Rambouillet, or French Merino, crosséd 
with the Shropshire, Hampshire, or Lin- 
coln, is a very common and profitable 
variety. 


THE YEAR IN A WESTERN SHEEP-CAMP 


The year in a sheep-camp begins in 
February or March, when the lambs are 
born. Busy, anxious times are these, for 
often a blizzard or cold rain may cause a 
heavy loss of the young. 

When the weather becomes warmer, 
along in April, the sheep are sheared. For 
small bunches hand-shearing is the usual 
method. A man will shear from sixty to 
one hundred head a day. Groups of eight 
or ten shearers travel from one camp to 
another and make short work of a band of 
several thousand sheep. The wool is 
pressed into large sacks, and shipped by 
rail, boat, or pack-mules to the nearest 
wool market, where a buyer grades it and 
ships it to some mill. The Australians lead 
in wool-packing and grading, and many of 
our Western growers are adopting their 
methods. 
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In some of the larger outfits, power- 
shearing is used. The sheep and lambs 
are branded, tattooed, and sometimes 
dipped. Divided into bands of about two 
thousand each, with a herder, a camp- 
tender, and several well-trained dogs, the 
sheep are slowly trailed from the home 
ranch to the mountain ranges for summer 
feeding. ; 

Arriving at the forest reserve, a govern- 
ment ranger counts the sheep, for a small 
feé—several cents per head—is charged for 
the privilege of grazing. A deputy State 
veterinarian inspects them for symptoms of 
contagious disease. 

Entering the forest about the middle of 
June, and moving camp every few days, 
the sheep and lambs browse on the herbage 
and soon grow fat. Sometimes they reach 
the snow-line, and it is no uncommon sight 
to see lambs playing amid snow-drifts, 
while the lowlands are sweltering in the 
August heat. 

About the middle of September the sheep 
are brought down from the mountains, 
and the homeward trip is begun. The 
lambs have been weaned, and the surplus 
shipped East to furnish the most delicious 
chops in the world. It is not wasteful to 
eat this meat, because the male lambs are 
the ones so used, and it would prove too 
expensive to raise them to maturity. 

Arriving at the home ranch in October, 
the sheep and lambs are sorted into bands 
for winter feeding. Each year the same 
methods are pursued, for the sheep is the 
same docile, harmless animal that it was in 
the days of Abraham, when he guarded his 
flocks on the Chaldean hills. 


THE ENEMIES OF THE SHEEPMAN 


Of all the carnivorous animals, the 
coyote is the special pest of the sheep- 
man. Combining the cunning of a fox and 
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the intelligence of a dog with the agility 
of .a streak of lightning, he taxes the flock- 
master’s patience and ingenuity. Each 
year he destroys more than five million 
dollars’ worth of sheep and lambs in the 
Western States. 

Other predatory beasts are the cougar, 
the wolf, the wildcat, and sometimes, but 
very seldom, the bear. The last-named 
is more of a practical joker, for he loves 
to scatter the contents of a herder’s tent 
and eat the available supply of molasses, 
sugar, and bacon. More than one ag- 
grieved sheep-herder has delivered an 
address, liberally punctuated with vivid 
Western profanity, that would rank with 
that of Spartacus to the gladiators, upon 
returning to his tent at night. 

Poisonous plants also cause much loss, 
especially in the early spring, when the 
sheep are famished for green food. Death 
camas, lupine, and other noxious weeds 
have killed as many as two thousand sheep 
in half a day. 

It will be seen that the production of 
wool among the Western mountains and 
plains is a picturesque and somewhat ad- 
venturous industry. Many perils beset the 
sheep, for it is unlike other animals in the 
fact that it cannot protect itself against 
the dangers that beset it. But even with 
the simple habits it possesses, it can do 
something which the inventiveness of man 
has so far failed to equal, in producing a 
material for clothing mankind unsurpassed 
for warmth and comfort. 

And so, during this winter and the ones 
to come, if the war shall last, let us hope 
that our soldiers will be clad in sufficient 
wool to keep them warm. Second in im- 
portance to nutritious food, comfortable 
clothes are imperative allies of health and 
strength; and, after all, wars are still won 
with these. 





PAWNS . 


WHate’er the seeming, be it dark or fair; 
Whate’er the outlook, be it peace or strife; 
Moved by some unseen hand now here, now there, 


We are all pawns upon the board of life. 











How Germany Is Governed 


HER PRESENT AUTOCRATIC AND BUREAUCRATIC SYSTEM BE CHANGED BY 
REVOLUTION OR CRUSHED BY DEFEAT IN WAR? 


CAN 


By D. Thomas Curtin 
Author of “ The Land of Deepening Shadow,” etc. 


ATE in the autumn of 1913, forty-three 
years after the fortunes of war had 
transferred Alsace-Lorraine to Ger- 

many, a Prussian lieutenant, while march- 
ing his men through the Alsatian hamlet of 
Dettweiler, some five miles from Zabern, 
ran after a group of civilians who had 
laughed at Prussia’s soldiery. Overtaking a 
solitary panting straggler, a lame cobbler, 
the young officer slashed open the side of 
the man’s head with his saber. 

The officer’s name was Lieutenant von 
Forstner. Some weeks earlier this same 
young Prussian soldier had created a storm 
of ill feeling by telling a recruit that he 
would pay him ten marks if he stabbed. a 
wackes—wackes being a slurring name ap- 
plied to the Alsatians, and deeply resented 
by them. The citizens of Zabern protested 
through the proper municipal officials, but 
the protest only caused the soldiery to be- 
come the more domineering. Friction grew, 
the natives often laughed during the passing 
of troops, and Colonel von Reuter, contrary 
to law, treated the city as if it were in a 
state of siege. 

Finally the colonel sent out a boy of 
nineteen, Lieutenant Schad, to make 
arrests. Schad did so, and promiscuously; 
apprehending, among others, a_ civilian 
judge and counsel just leaving court. The 
prisoners were forced into a coal-cellar, and 
left there overnight. 

In Berlin the Reichstag boiled with in- 
dignation; the Social Democrats, in par- 
ticular, clamored for the arrest and punish- 
ment of the guilty officers; Germany’s 
better side momentarily flashed clear and 


bright. Civil anger increased when General 
von Falkenhayn, Prussian minister of war, 
stepped before the Reichstag to defend and 
glorify every act of the military. The 
crown prince became the darling of mili- 
tarism by his famous telegram: 


Nur fest drauf los! (Now let them have it hot!) 


Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg_ see- 
sawed before the Reichstag with the mean- 
ingless, hedging, Delphic platitudes of dip- 
lomacy; whereupon that body employed 
the new weapon—or rather toy—of censure 
granted it the preceding May, and passed 
an overwhelming vote of two hundred- and 
ninety-three to fifty-four against him. Did 
that disturb him in the least? Not that any- 
body has ever been able to discover. He 
calmly told the Reichstag that he was re- 
sponsible only to the Kaiser, and left for 
Donaueschingen to confer with his master. 

The storm continued and to the outside 
world it appeared as if Prussian militarism 
might be overwhelmed and crushed by 
popular disapproval. The great court scene 
was set in Strassburg, with the judiciary 
ensconced behind a hedge of spiked hel- 
mets. The Jleitmotif of the drama was 
struck by the youthful Lieutenant Schad 
when he addressed the court as if it were 
an awkward squad in a barracks-yard. 

Why is this incident of the period before 
the war important now? Because it' raised 
in Germany a clear-cut issue between a 
militaristic and a civil state. The former 
won, the democratic ebullition cooled down; 
and thus, set in the affair of Zabern, the 
curtain was rung up on the first act of the 
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HOW GERMANY IS GOVERNED 


gigantic conflict between autocracy and 
democracy. 

Our government believes, and rightly be- 
lieves, that the first step toward-a peace- 
ful community of nations is the smashing 
of German military domination—that is, 
the smashing of the present German system 
of government. What is this system of 
government, and wherein does it differ from 
our own? 


AUTOCRACY AND BUREAUCRACY 


Germany is spoken of as an autocracy. 
It is an autocracy. But it is of paramount 
importance for us to understand that its 
autocratic head wields such tremendous 
power in virtue of the fact that he is the 
apex of the most complete bureaucratic sys- 
tem known to history. 

Germany is, in fact, like a colossal and 
perfectly working telephone switchboard, 
the owner and director of which is the 
Kaiser, while the immediate operator is the 
imperial chancellor, who makes and breaks 
connections at his master’s direction. And 
so on down through the entire system of 
millions of officials, high and low. Each is 
directly responsible to the chief next above 
him in rank. Neither the system nor any- 
body in it is responsible to the people. 

Germany is not only a bureaucracy, but 
a military bureaucracy. Its whole ideal is 
that of the military and not the civil state. 
Its head has never been in the least reti- 
cent about proclaiming the fact that he is 
not responsible to the people. In 18o1, 
after his dismissal of Bismarck, William II 
informed his subjects: 


One, and only one, is lord of the land, and I 
am that one. 


A little later he said to the Prussian 
Guard: 


You have sworn fidelity to me, which means 
that you are now soldiérs. You have surrendered 
yourselves to me body and soul. For you there is 
only one enemy, and that is my enemy. In the 
present machinations of the Socialists it may 
happen that I order you to shoot down your own 
relatives, your brothers, even your parents—may 
God spare such necessity!—but even then you 
must follow my command without demur. 


A few months later he said: 
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The soldier shall not have a will of his own. 
You have all one will, and that is my will; there 
is only one law, and that is my law. 


The people accept this, which they 
reverently and gloriously call “ discipline.” 
Their feeling on the subject is about as sus- 
ceptible to verbal argument from the side 
of the Allies as a man-eating tiger would 
be to the billing and cooing of a conscien- 
tious objector. 

From time to time, during the present 
Kaiser’s reign we have heard a good deal 
of “ antimilitaristic socialism” and “ tur- 
bulent scenes in the Reichstag”; but in 
spite of these titbits of cabled news, democ- 
racy has never been able to lift its head in 
Germany. In a speech delivered at Kénigs- 
berg on August 25, 1910, William II dis- 
played to an admiring nation this gem of 
autocratic eloquence: 


It was on this spot that my grandfather, in his 
own right, placed the royal crown of Prussia upon 
his head, emphasizing once again the fact that it 
was bestowed upon him by the will of God alone, 
not by parliaments or meetings and decisions of 
the people, and that he thus regarded himself as 
the chosen instrument of Heaven, and as such 
carried out his duties as a ruler and a lord. . . . 
I consider myself such an instrument of Heaven, 
and shall go on my way without regard to the 
views and opinions of the day. 


Some of the outside world gasped and 
rubbed its eyes, and some said, “ How 
funny!” But the people of Germany went 
on making new streets and city squares and 
reverently affixing to them the names “ Wil- 
helm,” and “ Hohenzollern,” and “ Kaiser.” 


THE CONSTITUTION OF GERMANY 


Now the Kaiser does not govern his sub- 
jects purely by caprice, without any con- 
stitution. The Germans have just as real a 
constitution as we have. That statement, 
however, is misleading to the average. 
American, who instinctively feels that when 
a thing is “ constitutional ” it is in accor- 
dance with some principle based upon the 
sovereignty of the people. It so happens, as 
I shall show, that the German constitution 
is a written negation of the positive prin- 
ciples of constitutional government, we 
understand those principles. 

In 1848 Frederick William IV, king of 
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Prussia, granted his subjects a constitution 
—a weird document, according to our 
lights, but still a constitution. In 1867, at 
the instigation of Prussia, the various Ger- 
man governments—note, not the people— 
developed from this a constitution for the 
twenty-two states comprising the North 
German Confederation. This, in turn, was 
extended in 1871 into the constitution of 
the German Empire. The document thus 
framed is a crowning monument to Prussia 
and all that Prussia stands for. In the 
words of the first emperor, William I, 
“ Germany is an enlarged Prussia.” 

The eleventh article of the constitution 
decrees that “it shall be the duty of the 
Kaiser to represent the empire among the 
nations, to declare war and conclude peace 
in the name of the empire, to enter into 
alliances and treaties with foreign states, to 
accredit and receive ambassadors.” 

There is a qualification, however, which 
says that for a declaration of war in the 
name of the empire the consent of the 
Bundesrat, or Federal Council, is required, 
unless an attack is made upon the federal 
territory. To the reader unfamiliar with 
the ways and wiles of Prussian documents 
this might appear a considerable check up- 
on the autocracy of the Kaiser. Such 
would be the case if the Bundesrat were 
responsible to the people, but it is not. It is 
not an upper house similar to the United 
' States Senate, as has been stated during the 
war by a zealous American professorial pro- 
tagonist of Kaiserism. It is an institution 
peculiar to the constitutional system of 
Germany—a master-stroke of a masterful 
document which in true Bismarckian fash- 
ion gives the docile populace privileges with 
the right hand and takes them away with 
the left. 


PRUSSIA’S POWER IN THE BUNDESRAT 


The Bundesrat is a body of delegates ap- 
pointed by the rulers of the several states. 
Prussia appoints seventeen, Bavaria six, 
Saxony and Wurttemberg four each, and so 
on, to a total of fifty-eight. It is not in the 
main a deliberative body, since the dele- 
gates act according to instructions, each 
delegation casting a solid vote. 

But Prussia, with seventeen votes out of 
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fifty-eight, has not a majority, you will say. 
True, and true also is the fact that Prussia 
has made provision for this in the constitu- 
tion. Note two important exceptions to the 
majority rule of the Bundesrat: 

First, where there is a division of opinion 
concerning proposed legislation on military 
affairs, the navy, the tariff, and certain 
taxes, as well as the arrangements proposed 
for carrying out the tariff and tax laws, 
the vote of Prussia is decisive if it is 
cast in favor of maintaining the status quo. 

Second, amendments to the constitution 
shall be considered rejected when they have 
against them fourteen votes in the Bun- 
desrat. 

All of which means that reactionary 
Prussia can constitutionally preserve the 
German menace of militarism. Moreover, 
Prussia practically controls the vote of cer- 
tain other states which are at one with her 
in ideas and practises—as, for instance, 
medieval Mecklenburg, where all. power 
and privilege continue to rest in the Ritter- 
schaft, or knights, who possess the land. 

Furthermore, the heads of all the Ger- 
man states may be counted upon to stand 
with the King of Prussia, who is the Em-~- 
peror of Germany, against any innovation 
tending seriously to weaken princely and 
royal power. They can do this constitu- 
tionally through the Bundesrat, which is 
in practise nothing more or less than a 
trade-union of sovereigns. 

In regard. to legislation, moreover, the 
Bundesrat works an effective check on the 
Reichstag. 


THE IMPOTENCE OF THE REICHSTAG 


In form, the Reichstag might be con- 
sidered as an ideal legislative body of the 
people’s representatives, elected for a term 
of five years upon a suffrage granting to 
every male above the age of twenty-five the 
right to cast a secret ballot. For a stranger 
unfamiliar with the German system to at- 
tend a Reichstag meeting is for him to be- 
lieve that Germany is a land of unrestricted 
speech. When the Social Democrats have 
the floor—or, in this body, the platform— 
he might conclude that the German Empire 
is on the verge of becoming the most demo- 
cratic of democracies. 














In this, however, he would be sadly mis- 
led. On fuller acquaintance with the facts 
he would find that the proportion of demo- 
cratic legislation growing out of gales of 
talk is abysmally low—lower than in any 
other parliament in the world. 

Why? The answer is a constitutional 
one. 

In the United Kingdom, in the self-gov- 
erning British colonies, and in general 
throughout the democracies of the world, 
government is based upon the will of the 
people. They constitute the broad founda- 
tion. Then come the people’s representa- 
tives in the national legislature or parlia- 
ment; higher still the members of the 
cabinet, who are likewise members of the 
legislature by virtue of popular election; 
then the prime minister, who is the actual 
or virtual holder of the chief executive 
power. It is like a triangle based upon the 
people, with the prime minister the apex. 

This picture, with but slight variations, 
applies to all democracies, though some- 
times with the substitution, as in the 
United States, of an elective head who is 
not responsible to the legislature, but draws 
his-power direct from the people. 

In Germany there is indeed a parliament, 
the Reichstag, containing the people’s rep- 
resentatives, and hence based upon the 
people’s will; but there the similarity with 
the real democracies ends. It is a simi- 
larity which has confused the world and 
soothed it while Germany prepared—a 
similarity intended by Bismarck to confuse 
the German people themselves. 

Instead of an unbroken succession of 
steps from the people to the chief execu- 
tive of the democracy, there is in Germany 
an all-important break after the step from 
the people to the Reichstag. Here we 
come to quite another series of steps, which 
leads not upward but downward. 

The Kaiser is at the top, exercising au- 
thority not by the will of the people, but 
by the grace of God. He appoints an im- 
perial chancellor and ministers of all de- 
partments of state—men responsible to 
him alone, and dismissed by him at 


pleasure. He and they constitute a cabinet 
of super-Germans, above the Reichstag but 
From their lofty position they 


not of it. 
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graciously descend from the German politi- 
cal heaven until they come into touch with 
the people’s representatives on those occa- 
sions when it is necessary to secure their 
sanction to governmental measures. 





WEAKNESS OF PARTIES IN THE REICHSTAG 


This leads us to yet another important 
difference between the parliaments of de- 
mocracy and the Reichstag. The former 
normally consist of two main parties, one 
of which holds the reins of power until the 
people demand a change. Although so- 
called third parties may appear, and even 
maintain themselves for a time, they tend, 
in the course of those processes of reforma- 
tion constantly going on, to become ab- 
sorbed into one or the other of the two 
leading groups. Our own Progressive 
party is a typical case in point. 

The opposite is true in the German 
Reichstag, where parties are constantly 
tending to disintegrate. The absence of 
the power to form cabinets and undertake 
the constructive work of governing liber- 
ates all parties to go their devious ways, 
and gives unrestrained play to the tendency 
toward segregation. That explains why 
there are in the Reichstag so many differ- 
ent parties or fractions—varying from ten 
to sixteen, in all—each with its party or- 
ganization and leader. 

How does the government manipulate 
these various parties? It does so through 
the so-called institution of the “ block.” 

Parties were poisonous to Bismarck. He 
therefore treated them as poisons, figura- 
tively speaking, using one poison as the 
antidote of another, so as to neutralize the 
action or influence of both; and his method 
is still in vogue. 

For example, if the Conservatives desire 
a certain measure which is opposed by the 
Social Democrats, the chancellor can say 
to the Conservatives: 

“Modify your opposition to the Social 
Democrats, or your measure will be de- 
feated.” 

Similarly he will 
Democrats: 

“ Withdraw some of your opposition to 
the Conservatives, or you will not get some 
other concession that you want.” 

a 


inform the Social 
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Thus, by forcing opposing parties to 
compromise their most extreme demands, 
the hands of the government are freed to 
deal with those policies or measures which 
the government most desires. Not only 
individual parties or fractions, but groups 
of parties, or blocks, are thus pitted 
against one another in order to enable the 
government to push through legislative 
schemes which it regards as necessary and 
beneficial. 

With the exception of the Social Demo- 
crats, the German parties have in the main 
been content with this method of govern- 
ment. They call it “ strong cabinet govern- 
ment modified by parliamentary action.” 

When things do not move to the Kaiser’s 
satisfaction, he may decide that the chan- 
cellor has become worn out at the game. 
Then he “ accepts the resignation ” of that 
official, and appoints a new medicine-man 
who can open up a fresh bag of tricks. 

What power has the Reichstag to embar- 
rass the government? The tremendously 
important check, it would appear upon 
first consideration, of refusing to vote 
credits. This right, however, German jur- 
ists agree, does not mean the regular bud- 
get, but only extraordinary sources of new 
revenue, such as war-loans. 

Here, again, the imperial constitution 
comes to the aid of the government. The 
disobliging house can be dissolved and a 
new one elected within sixty days. This 
happened in 1878, 1887, 1893, and 1906, 
and on each occasion the people repudiated 
their representatives and sanctioned the 
official proposals—not necessarily because 
they really favored them, but seemingly be- 
cause, in the kindergarten development of 
their political life, they were awed by the 
firm stand of the government. 


PRUSSIA’S UNFAIR ELECTORAL SYSTEM 


_ A peculiar system prevails in the election 

of members of the Prussian Landtag, the 
legislature of the kingdom of Prussia. Voters 
are divided into three classes, according to 
the amount of state taxes paid in each elec- 
toral district. These three classes choose 


the members of an electoral college, who 
then elect the members of the Landtag. 
The result is that some two hundred and 
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sixty thousand wealthy taxpayers elect one- 
third; eight hundred and seventy thousand 
smaller taxpayers elect one-third, and the 
remaining six million five hundred thousand 
voters elect one-third. Then the first two 
groups, being for the most part Conserva- 
tives, combine to freeze out the representa- 
tives of the numerical majority. An inge- 
nious arrangement, to be sure, and a great 
testimonial to the hypnotic powers of the 
little circle of Prussian gods who magically 
persuade the masses that the form is the 
substance! 

These Prussian gods secure further power 
unto themselves by reserving for the king 
the power to appoint the president of each 
of the twelve provinces into which Prussia 
is divided. Each province is further divided 
into two or more districts, thirty-five in all. 
At the head of each is a district president, 
also appointed by the crown. There is a 
further division into nearly five hundred 
kreise, or circles, each governed by a dand- 
rat, also appointed by the emperor-king. 

Though these men govern well in perhaps 
the majority of cases, many of them are 
prone to the officiousness of a bureaucratic 
system. They and other officials often 
exert a pernicious influence, especially in 
the rural regions, by weeding out indepen- 
dent tendencies and bending the will of 
those under them to be subservient to abso- 
lute monarchical ideas. Life is made intol- 
erable for the recalcitrant. From personal 
knowledge I could give a long list of cases 
of men and women who were hounded until 
some of them sought refuge across the seas. 


AN ARMY OF GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Descending through the system, the petty 
officiousness of the lower officials becomes 
a curse in the eyes of a man brought up 
under democratic institutions. Many posi-. 
tions in the police, the railway service, and 
the post-office are given by preference to 
non-commissioned officers—the notorious 
untero fiziere—who transfer the browbeat- 
ing tactics they employed for years upon 
fresh recruits to the people of every-day life 
with whom they come in contact in their 
new positions; and they are by no means 
the only offenders. 

Speaking generally, the individuals who 
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form the German bureaucracy are cowed 
by those above them, and they all unite in 
cowing those outside the system. It is diffi- 
cult for a private person to get redress in 
the case of abuse of authority by an official, 
unless the case is flagrant, inasmuch as the 
very men who pass judgment are part of the 
system and believe in upholding it. 

That many Germans chafe under all this 
is true. Millions have sought freedom under 
other flags during the past fifty years. 
There are in America to-day any number of 
citizens of German blood who are as strong- 
ly opposed to Kaiserism as are other Ameri- 
cans. But it is equally true that the people 
of William II’s empire, taken as a whole, 
acquiesce in the established system or even 
delight in it. 

In all countries, to a greater or lesser 
extent, only the few care to assume chances 
in the matter of earning a living. The many 
prefer a sure thing. The imperial govern- 
ment and the various state governments of 
Germany can offer an assured livelihood to 
millions of citizens. They own, in some 
cases partly, and in others entirely, the 
railways, canals, telegraphs and _tele- 
phones, forests, coal-mines, iron-mines, steel 
works, tobacco and porcelain factories, 
banks, lotteries, medicinal baths and 
springs, breweries, and newspapers. In 
Prussia, for example, the state is the lar- 
gest proprietor of mines and minerals. 
Thus millions of Germans who have passed 
the necessary examinations and secured a 
“sure thing,” and millions of other Ger- 
mans who hope to pass into the civil service, 
can be counted upon to support the exist- 
ing form of government. 

Through the scientific exploitation of 
human vanity, the government exercises an- 
other form of control over its servants of 
- various degrees, including professors, scien- 
tists, and business men. 


THE ELABORATE SYSTEM OF TITLES 


There are thousands of differences be- 
tween the United States and Germany, and 
though some of them may seem trivial, they 
are worth considering by all who would 
understand the situation. The Germans, 


when addressing one another, use titles to 
an extreme which we should regard as be- 





_ (privy construction councilor). 
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longing to the realm of comic opera. They 
have been reared to honor and love titles, 
and they devote themselves to the cult with 
amazing whole-heartedness. 

One case, by no means exceptional, will 
illustrate the point. A few years before 
the war the draftsmen of the imperial 
navy-yard at Kiel became dissatisfied and 
demanded more pay. The government met 
the situation with a refusal to grant their 
monetary demands, but laid before them a 
compensatory program of social advance- 
ment. After a definite number of years a 
draftsman would be permitted to use the 
title Ronstruktionsrat (construction coun- 
cilor). Another period of years, and he 
would become geheimer konstruktionsrat 
Another 
period, and he would be a wirklich geheimer 
konstruktionsrat (genuinely privy construc- 
tion councilor). In addressing him you say 
“ Herr Wirklich—” and all the rest of it, 
right through to the end, and you put the 
same ponderous mass on the envelope of the 
letter you write him. 

He delights in all this, for the title marks 
his progress on the social ladder. He offers 
up thanks to a benevolent government. 

The title custom has its brighter side, to 
be sure, for the visiting American. When 
he meets a German, the mere form of intro- 
duction will usually afford an amount of 
information as to the nature of the man’s 
business, which the most actute insurance- 
agent in our own country could not hope to 
get so promptly. The system furthermore 
saves one the trouble of speculating, during 
dinner, upon the probable occupation of 
the bald-headed gentleman on one’s right, 
or the tall, intellectual-looking personage 
across the table. The “ who’s who ” intro- 
duction eliminates that. 

But our happy American way of looking 
upon foreign customs from the humorous 
side may sometimes lead us into serious 
trouble, if we do not go to the root of the 
matter. The title system is no laughing 
matter, for it is one of the powerful bonds 
that weld the German people to the German 
government. And because the “ divine 
right ” speeches of the Kaiser sound like 
excerpts from a joke-book to you, and be- 
cause you would not care to live under his 
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law, it does not follow that most of his 
subjects are beginning to feel the same way. 


THE SOLID FABRIC OF GERMANY 


When English-speaking people express 
the belief that the Germans are about to 
overthrow the Hohenzollern autocracy, they 
are simply declaring what they, in their ad- 
vanced political enlightenment would do if 
they were in the position of the Germans. 
Remember that for three generations the 
German’s belief in his institutions has been 
bred in his very marrow. He is grafted to 
the tree of state at the age of five, and 
rarely does he fail to grow more firmly into 
the fiber of the wood with each succeeding 
year. 

The Germans love their country and are 
ardent students of its history as revealed to 
‘them by their professors—men who always 
write with the hope of official approval. 
That is why their glorious history, as they 
see it, is the history of the house of Hohen- 
zollern—the axis of the German world, the 
only world worth while. Democratic ideas 
filter but slowly through iron frontiers, and 
while most Germans whine at the Allies’ 
blockade of the German stomach, they de- 
light in their own government’s blockade 
of the German mind. 

If a neutral arrives in England from Ger- 
many, he is asked by every one he meets: 

“ How are things really over there?” 

Reverse the situation, and the average 
German would not think of seeking infor- 
mation from the traveler, but would explain 
the whole situation to him. _ 

It would be a mistake, however, to think 
that a German can cite no solid arguments 
in favor of his system of government, 
judged by the results accomplished under 
it. He will tell you that his system pre- 
vents a majority party playing politics for 
the spoils of office, and that “ graft” in 
public expenditures is practically elimi- 
nated. He can point with justifiable pride 
to the sane and excellent business manage- 
ment of his cities under expert department 
heads, with mayors who are not elected for 
reasons, but are appointed because they 
have made a professional study of the busi- 
ness of running a city. 

If the ministerial heads of the bureauc- 
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racy are benevolent and endowed with wis- 
dom, they can accomplish more than would 
usually be possible in a democracy with 
its present flaws. Their highly-organized, 
smoothly-working system of government en- 
ables them to pass scientifically framed 
measures in regard to banking, shipping, 
manufacturing, and trade—measures con- 
ducive to the development of tremendous 
material power. 

The leaders of the German states are 
not Simon Legrees lashing profits from toil- 
ing subjects. Nearly always they are hard- 
working men who advocate almost every 
reform but political ones. With respect to 
the last, however, their views continue in 
accord with those of Frederick William IV, 
who liked to talk of the “ limited intelli- 
gence of the subject.” 


A GIANT THAT MUST BE SLAIN 


There can be no hope of genuine political 
reform in Germany until the German people 
realize and admit the absurdity of their 
present belief that their country, after ex- 
hausting every possible means of keeping 
the peace, was forced to defend herself 
against a ring of jealous enemies. That de- 
lusion is the foundation-stone upon which 
the government has reared its whole gi- 
gantic structure of falsehood. 

People will fight equally hard for their 
beliefs whether those beliefs are right or 
wrong. So long as the Germans’ creed cen- 
ters upon their faith in the emperor and the 
imperial system, the combination of blindly 
obedient human ants, putting all their trust 
in a set of unscrupulously ambitious leaders, 
will continue to be a danger to the society 
of nations. And their faith will not be 
shaken until the failure of the militaristic 
autocrat is demonstrated by the defeat of 
his armies. 

A compromise peace—which means, as 
ali through history, that small nations 
would be the “ compromised ” in the give 
and take of negotiation—would be a defeat 
for the United States, which can only truly 
win the war by making a peace with a gov- 
ernment responsible to the people, and not 
with a political deity who smiles in your 
face while preparing to stab you in the back. 

Thus the practical question with which 

















we are at present concerned is this—how 
far along the road to democracy has Ger- 
many progressed? - In attempting an an- 
swer, I base my deductions upon investiga- 
tions in Germany extending through nearly 
three years of war, and from reliable infor- 
mation reaching me regularly from that 
country. 


WHERE THE SOCIAL DEMOCRATS STAND 


The prominence given by our newspapers 
to Liebknecht and a few kindred spirits who 
are violently at odds with their government, 
and would try to right a wrong even to the 
material detriment of their own country, 
has led to a false idea that the Social Demo- 
cratic party in Germany is an instrument 
to bring about a peace acceptable to the 
Allies. Such is not the case. 

“What of those violent speeches in the 
Reichstag?” you may ask. “ Don’t they 
show a dangerous discontent and prove that 
the German people are against their form 
of government?” 

There are three hundred and ninety- 
seven deputies in the Reichstag. Of these 
only eighteen—less than five per cent—are 
openly arrayed against the government. 
They constitute the minority group of the 
Social Democrats, and it is their speeches, 
together with an occasional outbreak of 
criticism from the majority group of the 
party, that make such pleasant reading 
for us. 

Unfortunately more people read these 
speeches in America and England than in 
Germany, where, for the most part, they 
are delivered to empty benches, printed only 
in the Social Democratic press, and even 
there in unobtrusive type without prominent 
head-lines, since those must be reserved, as 
in all the German newspapers, for reports 
of military successes. They are practically 
never read by soldiers on active service, as 
the military scissors are extremely sharp in 
deleting anything that may prove injurious 
to the helmeted mind. 

I have talked earnestly with many Social 
Democratic members of the Reichstag, and 
almost without exception I found them in- 
tensely practical men, combining business 
ability with a deep knowledge of economics. 
Though some of them express deep regret 
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that their government has got Germany 
into such a mess—or could not keep Ger- 


‘many out of such a mess, as they prefer 


to put it—they are not going to make mat- 
ters worse by internal dissensions which 
would jeopardize their own and their coun- 
try’s prosperity. 

The Social Democrats would oppose pay- 
ing indemnities as vigorously as the rest of 
the Germans. Even a member of the mi- 
nority gave me the following views: 

“We wish to be just to our enemies, and 
we do not want any of their territory; but 
we must safeguard the future of Germany. 
In all wars throughout history the winner 
has recouped himself financially, or partial- 
ly recouped himself, either by levying a 
direct indemnity or through commercial ex- 
pansion as a result of the war. I believe 
that neither side should pay the other in 
this war. 

“A drawn war means a great burden on 
all the belligerents for many years. The 
country whose people will make the great- 
est sacrifices to throw off this burden as 
soon as possible will be triumphant in the 
peaceful conquests of the markets of the 
world. Our people are more loyal to the 
idea of the state, and will bear such sacri- 
fices more patiently, than the individualistic 
English, to whom a drawn war will mean a 
long and disastrous period of unrest. 

“We are certain of the industrial and 
commercial control of the Near East. Trade 
with other lands, not ownership of them, 
makes a nation prosperous. We should 
not interfere with the political indepen- 
dence of the Near Eastern countries, 
but we recognize that it is to their advan- 
tage, as well as to our own, that they should 
be directed by a strong policy that will en- 
able German science to develop this region 
so richly endowed by nature.” 


THE POSSIBILITY OF INTERNAL CHANGE 


From the revolutionary point of view, 
the Germans might be divided into three 
classes. To the first belong the leaders, the 
half-deified army officers and professors, 
and the great men of business. The second 
class contains the mass of the people. The 
third contains the eighteen more or less 
revolutionary extremists in the Reichstag 
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and a small minority of the population, cer- 
tainly not more than one-fifth, though the 
number is slowly increasing. 

This last class has already endeavored to 
make its protests heard and felt, but a 
police system armed with revolver, sword, 
and machine gun, with espionage and 
“ preventive arrest,” has rendered all such 
attempts futile. It is obvious that there 
can be no hope of a revolution until the 
third class wins the support of the second 
class; but the latter despises the former 
and seeks to curry favor with the first class, 
from which it derives its ready-made ideas. 

The tendency of mankind has been to 
move in the direction of democracy, and 
Germany will some day step into line—al- 
ways assuming, of course, that she does 
not win this war. An interesting light upon 
the progress she has made, however, was 
given at the time of the sixth German war 
loan—the latest at the time of writing this. 

In London journalistic circles we were 
extremely curious to learn whether the Ger- 
man government would permit the press to 
print that part of President Wilson’s mes- 
sage of war which differentiated the Ger- 
man people from the German government. 
Not only did the government give it out 
and encourage editorial comment along the 
line that it was a “ malicious and hopelessly 
ignorant attempt to separate the people 
from their beloved rulers,” but it actually 
seized upon the President’s telling indict- 
ment as its star advertisement for the war 
loan. 

The following is a translation of this ad- 
vertisement : 


THE ANSWER TO WILSON 


At last the United States has openly stepped to 
the side of England, whose cause it has secretly 
supported since the beginning of the war. Un- 
restricted U-boat war is taken as a pretext. In 
the course of his plans, Wilson even employs the 


-oft-tried but unsuccessful attempt to erect a bar- 


rier between the German people and the German 
government. How little does Wilson know the 
German people and German nature! 

Never in the history of the German Empire has 
a decision of the government been so unanimously 
longed for and acclaimed by the whole people as 
the freeing of our U-boats from every fetter in 
the war against England—the accursed instigator 
and criminal prolonger of this terrible war. 
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The war loan offers the opportunity to show 
Wilson what the German people really think of 
the U-boat question. No one is entitled to stand 
aloof from this duty of honor. There is still time. 
Subscribe as much as you can, and if you have 
already subscribed, raise your subscription as 
much as your means will permit! That is 


THE TRUE ANSWER TO WILSON 


Should Germany not come to revolution 
because of pressure either from within or 
without, her evolution into democracy will 
probably be along the following lines: 

First, reform of the three-class system of 
voting in Prussia. 

Second, redistribution of the Reichstag 
districts, which, as constituted in 1871, sac- 
rifice the populous industrial cities, with 
their large Social Democratic vote, to the 
reactionary agricultural districts. 

Third, ministerial responsibility to the 
Reichstag. 

These reforms have been advocated for 
years by such radical journals as the Berlin 
Tageblatt. That paper now has the au- 
dacity to urge two more reforms. The 
first is that the eleventh article of the con- 
stitution should be so modified that the 
Reichstag, not the Kaiser, shall have the 
power to make war and peace. The second 
is to modify the princely character of the 
Bundesrat by amending the ninth article 
of the constitution, which, as it now stands, 
decrees that no one shall be at the same 
time a member of the Bundesrat and of the 
Reichstag. 

The gist of the matter is that if the Allies 
remain firm on the principle laid down by 
President Wilson in his reply to the Pope— 
not to make peace with a government which 
is not of the German people—then the ar- 
ticle giving the emperor sole power to con- 
clude peace is knocked in the head. That 
means that the alteration of the imperial 
constitution will effectively begin; and if 
Germany is to be a democracy it must be 
so altered that even Bismarck would not 
recognize it. 

Still, according to the constitution, all 
German soldiers take an oath of fidelity to 
the Kaiser, and they have been reared not 
only to obey him, but to revere him. The 
job on our hands is in truth tremendous, yet . 
possible withal. 
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SHALL THE POLES BE RESTORED TO NATIONHOOD AND INDEPENDENCE ?—ONE OF 
THE MOST INTERESTING AND IMPORTANT QUESTIONS THAT MUST 
BE SETTLED AT THE END OF THE WAR 


By Willis 


J. Abbot 


Author of “Alsace-Lorraine—Shall France or Germany Have It?” etc. 


“I take it for granted .. . that statesmen every- 
where are agreed that there should be a united, indepen- 
dent,and autonomous Poland."'"—President Wilson’s Address 
to Congress, January 22, 1917. — 

OT until it had been thrice hacked 
into segments by the sword of 
tyranny, or treacherously divided 

by Machiavellian diplomats, did Poland 
begin to show the qualities that would fit 
it, as urged by President Wilson, for inde- 
pendence or even for autonomy. For 
almost twelve hundred years Poland was 
free, united, autonomous—and its people 
were debased, oppressed, persecuted. It 
was independent of foreign domination, but 
scourged by innumerable princes, counts, 
and barons whose profligate courts were 
perched upon the backs of the peasants 
toiling and starving that the nobles might 
riot and misrule. 

The wastrel nobles and their parasites; 
the oppressed, plundered, and downtrodden 
peasantry—those were the classes in Poland 
prior to its first partition in 1772. 

Poland is one of the most ancient of 
European nations, though her name was 
long ago blotted out of the list of inde- 
pendent powers. Her written history dates 
back to A.D. 600—a history of internecine 
struggles, of raids and counter raids by 
feudal lords and their vassals. Of all her 
rulers, two only left even a temporary 
impress on the map of Europe—the one 
Queen Jadwiga, or Hedwig, whose shrewd 
marriage with Jagello, Prince of Lithuania, 
made Poland the greatest state in eastern 
Europe; the other John Sobieski, whose 
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sword delivered Vienna, and perhaps all 
of Christendom, from the Turk. 

Of no other Polish monarch has history 
any glorious deed to commemorate, and it 
was perhaps fitting that the last king should 
have been Stanislas Poniatowski, a once 
favored lover of whom Catherine of Russia 
had wearied, tossing him the throne of 
Poland as a sort of alimony. 

A strange social condition characterized 
Poland until its much-discussed partition- 
ing began. It suffered a curse worse than 
any of the seven plagues of Egypt—the 
pest of nobles. 

This favored class was as numerous and 
as rapacious as a swarm of, mosquitoes in a 
swamp. Every one who owned a bit of 
land was a noble. The kings multiplied 
the caste lavishly. When the people of 
Lemberg distinguished themselves by a 
peculiarly heroic defense of their city, 
Casimir III ennobled every one of them. 
Later John Sobieski made nobles of all of 
his cavalry who participated in the relief 
of Vienna. 

To the less romantic mind of this era, 
being a Polish noble would seem to have 
had its disadvantages. True, the nobles were 
the only Poles permitted to own land, but 
a gift of land from the sovereign did not 
always accompany the patent of nobility, 
and as they were strictly forbidden to do 
any profitable work, one wonders how they 
acquired any land. Perhaps the fact that 
they alone had the right to wear swords 
may explain the problem. Nobles as great 
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as William II of Germany have not scru- 
pled to acquire large domains through the 
‘medium of this potent persuader. 
The Polish nobles, then, were doomed 
to be professional soldiers, courtiers, or 
bandits operating under a shadow of au- 
thority. They might work on their lands, 
but they might not engage in commerce or 
practise a trade. The shrewder of them 
laid field unto field, tilled their domains 
by the enforced labor of serfs—who could 
not wear a sword—and built great castles 
on the hilltops, whence they occasionally 
sallied forth to harry the lands of a neigh- 
bor, to drive off his cattle, and perchance 
to carry away his wife or daughters. This 
was the sort of life and civilization that 
characterized Poland in the years when our 
Pilgrim Fathers were subduing the wilder- 
ness of a new world, founding schools and 
colleges, and raising their white temples to 


Religion, or rather the strife of religious 
factions, played no small part in keeping 
Poland in turmoil. The Roman and Greek 
churches struggled desperately for the 
mastery. Great gray monasteries rose on 
many a commanding height, and the monks 
fought and farmed as did their rivals, the 
nobles. In 1079 Boleslaus II slew a bishop 
of Cracow at his altar, and for nearly three 
hundred years thereafter the Pope refused 
to recognize any ruler of Poland as a king. 
Great orders, like the Teutonic Knights, 
the Brethren of the Sword, and the Knights 
of St. John sprang up and added to the 
numbers of wastrels whom the over- 
burdened peasants had to support. Their 
story is writ large in scores of monasteries 
scattered all over the provinces of Poland. 


A NATION OF NOBLES AND PEASANTS 


No society can thrive permanently which 
has not a large and contented middle class. 
That is just what Poland lacked: The 
nobles could not descend to trade; the 
peasants could not rise to it. As a result 


industry, other than agricultural, and all 
forms of merchandising passed into the 
hands of outsiders, 
Germans. 

After the thirteenth century the country 
was filled up by assisted immigration. The 


largely Jews and 
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great nobles and prelates employed the 
methods of our land companies to induce 
settlers from other countries to populate 
their towns and to develop their broad but 
untenanted acres. The effect was greatly 
to increase the diversities of opinion, habit, 
and station among the people. The Jews 
who came remained Jews, and remain so 
to this day, continuing strangers and a 
people apart in the land of their adoption, 
though they form a numerous class of its 
population. The Germans, on the contrary, 
were readily assimilated. There are in Po- 
land many families, their residence dating 


‘back as far as the fourteenth century, who 


scorn the idea of being other than true 
Poles, but whose names betray their Teu- 
tonic origin. 

Of the peasantry, it need only be said 
that up to the time of the first partition 
they were little better than slaves, de- 
graded in their conditions of life, subject 
to the wholly unregulated power of the 
nobles, without property in land, prac- 
tically without property in themselves, 
uneducated, unambitious, ignorant, and 
stolid. Their persons and their lives were 
at the command of their masters, ..Not 
until 1768 was the murder of a peasant 
looked upon as a crime demanding a pun- 
ishment more serious than a light fine. 
With difficulty they wrung a living from 
an unwilling soil, and sustained the rigors 
of a most inclement climate. 

Skarga, a famous Polish priest, who 
eloquently but unavailingly championed 
the cause of the peasants, said of them: 


The sweat, the blood of our peasants which 
flow incessantly, and moisten and redden the 
whole earth—what a terrible future they are pre- 
paring for this kingdom! I know of no country 
in Christendom where the peasants are so treated. 
Hypocrites and declaimers! These peasants are 
your neighbors. They are Poles like you. They 
speak the same language and are children of the 
same country. Formerly the Christians gave 
liberty to their slaves when they baptized them, 
and they became their brothers in Jesus Christ; 
but you, you dare to keep Christians who are 
your fellow men in bondage. 


Coxe, a traveler in Poland toward the 
end of the seventeenth century, described 
the country as one of all-pervading gloom— 
deep, dark forests, half-tilled fields, squalid 





























farmhouses, melancholy villages, and mis- 
erable people: 


Though we traversed the high road from Cra- 
cow to Warsaw, in the course of two hundred and 
fifty-eight miles we met only two carriages 
and a dozen carts. The country was equally 
thin of human habitation. A few wooden villages 
succeeded each other at long intervals, whose 
miserable appearance corresponded to the wretch- 
edness of the surrounding country. 


Let us keep in mind that this condition 
of degradation and misery that impressed 
itself upon the minds of travelers existed 
before Poland had suffered partition, and 
while it was still governed by its own kings 
and its diet of nobles. It was a bad and 
impotent government. The nobles elected 
the king, but never respected him. Those 
whom he paid with office or perquisites 
supported him—the rest intrigued for his 
overthrow, often with foreign aid. 

Field-Marshal von Moltke—the elder 
Moltke, who won immortality in the 
Franco-Prussian War—wrote of the Polish 
government of this period: 


The nobles were in exclusive possession of all 
political rights; they formed the entire state. 
Poland was a republic made up of about three 
hundred thousand petty suzerainties, each of 
which was immediately connected with the state, 
and was subject to the whole body alone, ac- 
knowledging no kind of feudal superiority or of 
feudal independence. Even the retainer, if a 
nobleman, shared the political rights of his mas- 
ter; the meanest of them appeared at the diet, in 
the full enjoyment of that power which belonged 
to all without distinction. 


And, it may be noted in passing, they all 
voted for measures that favored their own 
estate, to the marked disadvantage of the 
peasants and burghers, who had neither 
vote nor voice in the making of the laws. 


THE FIRST PARTITION (1772) 


In course of time Poland became, like 
Turkey at a later day, the “ sick man of 
Europe.” She had neither coherence in her 
domestic government nor the means of de- 
fense against foreign powers. 

Meanwhile her neighbors, under the rule 
of executives of great personal force, had 
become strong and aggressive nations. 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia, looked 
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upon the defenseless country and coveted 
it. But he had two women to cope with— 
two queens, each of whom was every inch 
a queen. 

Catherine II, Empress of Russia, had 
furnished Poland with its reigning king, and 
felt her influence in the country to be the 
dominant one. She had guaranteed the 
independence of Poland in terms no less 
specific than those in which, at a later date, 
Prussia guaranteed the neutrality of Bel- 
gium. At first she turned a deaf ear to 
Frederick’s proposal that they should 
divide their neighbor’s patrimony. 

Maria Theresa, Queen of Austria, also 


revolted against the idea of cynically rob- © 


bing a friendly Catholic state of its terri- 
tory. But Frederick set his most astute 
diplomats to work. Maria Theresa was 
convinced that if she failed to cooperate 
with Prussia, Austria would lose all share 
in Polish plunder. A like argument stilled 
Catherine’s opposition. In fact, the trick 
vulgarly described by politicians as the 
“ double cross ” was successfully played by 
Frederick upon two of the great women of 
history. 

With their opposition stilled, the parti- 
tion was speedily effected. To the Poles 
no excuse was made. To the world it was 
pleaded that the state of anarchy prevailing 
in Poland made necessary the drastic op- 
eration performed by her neighbors. The 
armies of the three predatory nations sup- 
pressed all resistance, and the first partition 
of Poland was accomplished in 1772. 

There followed a curious result. Russia 
annexed a large strip of northeastern 
Poland; Austria acquired Galicia; Prussia 


took Dantzic and the region of the lower a. 


Vistula. Having despoiled Poland of one- 
third of her territory, the three powers then 
solemnly guaranteed the integrity of the 
rest. The guarantee held good for twenty- 
one years. 

_ Meanwhile, however, Poland, maimed 
and mutilated, prospered as she had not in 
her earlier state. Trade and commerce 
thrived mightily. Education advanced. 
Wealth increased rapidly. The people of 
that part of Poland which retained its 
nationality seemed actually stimulated by 
the disaster which had befallen their rav- 
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ished provinces, and made such forward 
strides in a few years as put the record of 
their past centuries to shame. But they 
felt the humiliation of the partition, and the 
ignominy of living under a constitution 
dictated by Russia and a king who was but 
a puppet in the hands of the Russian min- 
ister at Warsaw. 


THE SECOND. PARTITION (1793) 


With growing prosperity the seeds of lib- 
erty sprouted. The Poles determined to 
have a new constitution and a new king 
when Stanislas should die. That new con- 
stitution, one of the most liberal ever for- 
mulated, was adopted in 1791. Prussia, 
which for the moment was engaged with 
England in plans for checking Russian ag- 
grandizement, congratulated the Poles upon 
their action, but Catherine of Russia de- 
clared it revolutionary and sent her troops 
into Poland to suppress the rising spirit of 
liberty. Then, notwithstanding his earlier 


approval, Frederick William of Prussia 
played the traitor and supported the Rus- 


sian intervention. 

Austria was out of the quarrel. Her 
endeavors were just then enlisted in the 
vain effort to stay the French Revolution 
and to save the head of her young arch- 
duchess, Marie Antoinette, Queen of 
France. As a result the two other preda- 
tory nations destroyed the armies of Polish 
liberty under the famous Kosciuszko and 
proceeded to the second partition of Poland 
in 1793. 

The effort to give a fictitious air of legal- 
ity to the treaties of partition led to a cu- 
rious incident. The treaty with Russia 
was forced through a Polish diet specially 
convened and packed for that purpose; 
but even this venal and intimidated body 
refused to approve the agreement surren- 
dering Posen to Prussia. In the course of 
the controversy four members were arrest- 
ed by Cossacks. Their fellows immediately 
resolved to transact no business, nor even 
to speak, until they were released. 

Silence reigned in the hall. The king 
was appealed to, but declared that he could 
not force the deputies to speak. By his 
side sat a Russian general, who ordered 
that the doors should be locked and no 
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deputy permitted to go out. Midnight 
passed in silence—one, two, and three 
o’clock. 

The general then threatened to call in 
the grenadiers. Thereupon the marshal of 
the diet put the question of the approval 
of the treaty with Prussia. Not a voice 
was raised. A second call for a vote was 
made, but only dead silence resulted. After 
a third call had failed to break the stolid 
restraint of the deputies, the marshal cried: 

“* Silence gives consent!” 

The chamber dissolved in turmoil, ending 
what came to be known as the “ dumb sit- 
ting ” of the Diet of Grodno, and on that 
doubtful ruling rested the legality of the 
second partition of Poland. By it the king- 
dom lost one-half of its remaining territory, 
retaining only about one hundred and forty 
thousand square miles, or a smaller area 
than that of the State of Montana. 


THE THIRD PARTITION (1795) 


The Poles were too deeply embittered to 
abide long by this lawless and piratical 
action. In barely a year they rose in 
revolt under the leadership of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, who had inhaled the breath 
of liberty fighting in the armies of Ameri- 
can independence under General George 
Washington. Their war-cry was “ Liberty, 
integrity, and independence!” 

Kosciuszko was a soldier of brilliant 
genius, indomitable courage, and a wonder- 
ful ability to arouse all that was best in his 
followers. Under his inspiration the revolt 
spread rapidly, and some glorious victories 
were won over the armies of Russia, Prus- 
sia, and Austria—for all three made 
common cause against Polish liberty. 
After a frightful battle near Warsaw, 
however, ending in a butchery in which 
thirteen thousand Poles were killed and 
two thousand drowned in the Vistula, the 
whole revolt collapsed. Before that Kos- 
ciuszko had been wounded and captured— 
an occasion that led to Campbell’s famous 
couplet: 


Hope for a season bade the world farewell, 
And Freedom shrieked when Kosciuszko fell. 


This revolt gave the three powers the 
excuse they wanted. for completing their 
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spoliation of Poland. For twenty years they 
had been consuming it in bites; now they 
took the last gulp and obliterated it from 
the map. Austria seized Cracow and the 
region of the upper Vistula, Prussia an- 
nexed Warsaw and the territory as far east 
as the Niemen, Russia took the rest. 

Yet the Polish spirit still smoldered, and 
even fitfully blazed. It was said—though 


he always denied it—that in the hour of his 
defeat Kosciuszko cried aloud: 
“ Finis Poloniae!”—“ Poland is ended!” 
But the Poles repudiated the declaration, 
and in response was written their most 
patriotic song, still sung at the present day: 


It is not all over with Poland, 
Not so long as we live. 


Historians speak of the three partitions 
of Poland. In a certain sense there were 
four, for in 1815 the Congress of Vienna 
rearranged the amputated fragments, al- 
though there was no longer a single state 
to carve up. 


NAPOLEON’S TREACHERY TO THE POLES 


Napoleon had meantime swept over Eu- 
rope, and the patriotic Poles had thought 
that they beheld in the world-conqueror an 
angel of redemption. In 1807, after his 
crushing defeat of Prussia, he had built out 
of the Polish territory seized by that coun- 
try and by Austria the Duchy of Warsaw, 
with a liberal government like that of 
France. In this the Poles saw a promise 
of the gradual regathering together of all 
their lost territory in a single autonomous 
state. 

Napoleon trifled with them, deceived 
them. On the gold-decked raft anchored 
in the middle of the Niemen at Tilsit, he 
promised Alexander I that the name of 
Poland should never be revived. He used 
the Duchy of Warsaw as a mere source of 
money, troops, and rewards for his favor- 
ites. Yet so successfully did he hoodwink 
the Poles that in 1812, when he broke with 
Alexander and led the Grande Armée into 
Russia, some sixty thousand of the best 
soldiers they could recruit followed his 
fortunes, and shared with the French the 
horrors of the winter retreat from Moscow. 
The final Napoleonic collapse, two years 
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later, put an end to Polish hopes of advan- 
tage from that source. 


THE WORK OF THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA 


The Congress of Vienna undertook to 
pull to pieces the map of Europe that 
Napoleon had made, and to build a new 
one. The diplomats did little better than 
the military autocrat. Their map was the 
result of a series of compromises, and was 
satisfactory to none of the powers who 
helped to make it. That, however, made 
no difference to the little nations, the sub- 
merged peoples like the Poles. They had 
to accept it as handed down. 

Alexander of Russia had long been 
scheming to get all Poland into a single 
kingdom under his own rule, though with 
a considerable measure of autonomy. By 
fair promises he had won over to his 
project many sincere Polish leaders; but 
when the congress of the powers assembled, 
he saw the tide of European opinion run- 
ning strongly against him. Prussia and 
Austria had both had slices of Polish ter- 
ritory, liked the taste, and saw no reason 
for giving up their claims. The result 
was a fourth partition, in which clever 
diplomacy, and dn abundance of suave 
promises soon to be violated, won for 
Russia the lion’s share of the territory for 
which the nations were playing—with 
loaded dice, so far as the Poles themselves 
were concerned. 

Austria was deprived of all her former 
booty save Galicia, with one and one-half 
million people. Prussia was stripped of her 
old holdings except Posen, West Prussia, 
and Ermeland, with about a million people. 
The city of Cracow, with sixty thousand . 
inhabitants, was left independent. To 
Russia went all the remainder, about one 
hundred and fifty thousand square miles, 
with a population of two and one-half 
millions. It may be noted here that despite 
revolutions put down with bloody hands, 
persecutions, pogroms, massacres, deporta- 
tions, and a steady stream of emigration to 
the United States, the population of this 
same territory in the year of the outbreak 
of the world war exceeded ten millions. 

Of all the fragments of dismembered 
Poland, that which was given to Russia by 
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the Congress of Vienna seemed at the mo- 
ment to have the most brilliant prospects. 
The award had been hedged about with 
every possible safeguard save one—there 
was no way to safeguard the plighted word 
of a Czar, any more than the good faith of 
a Kaiser to-day. Historians, basing their 
convictions on contemporaneous documents, 
believe that Alexander sought the kingship 
of the new state with a sincere purpose of 
ruling it wisely and developing it liberally. 
If so, he overestimated his own will-power 
and underestimated the autocratic determi- 
nation of the house of Romanoff. 


PROMISES THAT WERE NOT KEPT 


The Congress of Vienna stipulated that 
the kingdom was to have entire autonomy 
in local affairs. Its king was to be the 
Czar, with either a member of the Ro- 
manoff family or a Pole as viceroy. Its 
legislature was to be elective, and to control 
the public purse. Legislators were to be 
inviolate in their persons, guaranteed 
against arrest save by due process of law. 
The Polish tongue was to be used without 
restriction. 

All these things and more the Czar prom- 
ised. The solemn obligations imposed upon 
him were accepted under the imperial seal, 
and the nations participating in the confer- 
ence agreed under oath to enforce them in 
behalf of the people of the Kingdom of 
Poland should their Russian ruler prove 
faithless. Neither promise was fulfilled. 

On the surface Russia acceded to the 
conditions imposed. Few nations have had 
a more liberal constitution than that which 
Alexander proclaimed. Russia itself did 
not maintain institutions by any means so 
liberal as those she guaranteed to Poland; 
but the Poles enjoyed their rights and lib- 
erties for only a year or two. 

The brother of the Czar, Constantine, 
appointed viceroy, was a man of ungov- 
ernable temper, bordering upon insanity. 
His brutality drove several high-spirited 
Polish officers to suicide. He began at once 
to encroach upon the constitution. Mem- 


bers of the diet who criticised his rule were 
arbitrarily arrested and imprisoned. The 
dungeons were crowded. Spies were every- 
where. 


The university provided for in the 
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constitution was suppressed. The second 
diet rejected some of the viceroy’s meas- 
ures, and he refused to call another for five © 
years, meantime collecting and expending 
revenues in flat defiance of the law. 

Alexander I died, and his successor, 
Nicholas I, began systematically to destroy 
every last vestige of autonomy in Poland. 
Goaded to desperation, the people rose in 
the revolution of 1830, which was perhaps 
what Nicholas wanted, for in a contest of 
arms the Poles were hopelessly outclassed. 

The outbreak was badly organized, and 
was led by intellectuals rather than by 
soldiers. ‘There were more poets in com- 
mand than generals; more peasants than 
trained fighting men in the ranks; more 
scythes, pitchforks, pikes, and hunting- 
pieces than rifles and bayonets in the hands 
of the revolutionaries. Yet for ten months 
the sheer force of patriotic enthusiasm kept 
these bands in the field against the trained 
armies of Russia. Women in multitudes 
fought beside the men. At Ostrolenka, at 
the end of the battle, every man of the 
scanty artillery force was found dead beside 
his gun, and an army literally died singing 
its hymns of patriotism. 

Of course the revolt failed. It was not 
in the cards that disorganized peasants 
could defeat Cossacks and the trained le- 
gions of the Czar. Appeal was made to 
the signers of the compact of 1815, but not 
one nation had the pluck to defend the 
rights they had conferred upon the Poles. 
Never since then has there been a Kingdom 
of Poland, though the name has continued 
to describe incorrectly a section of vassal- 
ized Poland. 


THE PENALTY FOR REVOLT 


With the suppression of the revolt .came 
the inevitable persecution. Dungeons, exile 
to the cold and cruel wastes of Siberia, were 
the lightest penalties inflicted on those - 
suspected of conspiracy against Russia. 
The Polish intellect has ever been alert, 
imaginative, poetic, and through the ranks 
of the intellectuals the brutality of Czarism 
stalked with knout and fetters in hand. 
The universities of Warsaw and Vilna were 
closed. The céntents of libraries and mu- 
seums were transferred to Russia. Schools 














were closed, to reopen with Russian teach- 
ers only and with the use of the Polish 
language prohibited. 

But persecution bred nationalism. The 
Poles, who under their own kings were 
constantly fighting one another, became a 
unit against the oppressor. In 1846 and 
again in 1863 their revolutionary efforts 
were renewed. 

In the latter year a match was applied 
to the prepared explosives by a sudden raid 
by Russian officials upon the youth of 
Poland suspected of sedition. Two thou- 
sand were seized in their beds at night, and 
were on their way to Siberia and the Cau- 
casus the next day. Savage revolt followed 
and was savagely suppressed. The whole 
nation blazed with patriotic fire and mystic 
fervor. The emotional nature of the Poles 
was roused to its fullest expression. Poets 
became warriors and warriors poets. When 
they had no weapons to fight with, they 
defied the Russians none the less and met 
death unarmed. Many were shot down as 
they knelt singing their national hymn. 
They were slain by hundreds in their 
churches. 

In time the rebellion of 1863 degen- 
erated into guerrilla warfare. Armed bands 
roamed the highways or lurked in the deep 
fastnesses of the Polish woods. Beaten 
whenever they encountered the disciplined 
Russian soldiery, they dispersed only to 
reassemble elsewhere. They braved almost 
certain death, for to be captured, even if 
wounded, meant to be shot, hanged, or sent 
to Siberia. But they fought on, hoping 
that some foreign power might intervene. 
Europe had guaranteed their rights under 
the treaty. Would not Europe enforce 
these rights against Russia, who had vio- 
lated them? 

France, under Napoleon III, England, 
and Austria did indeed address remon- 
strances to Alexander II; but Prussia, 
under the masterful hand of Bismarck, 
upheld the Czar in all his tyrannies. Even 
then Bismarck was planning hostilities 
against Austria, and no doubt foresaw the 
war with France. He wanted Russia’s 


friendly neutrality in both cases, and was 
insuring it by supporting her in Poland. 
Europe lacked the courage to rush to the 
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defense of the Poles as Great Britain drew 
her sword for Belgium in 1914. 





THE WRONGS OF THE POLES 


Since the suppression of the last rebel- 
lion the so-called Kingdom of Poland had 
been crushed under the hard heel of Rus- 
sian autocracy. But the Poles under Ger- 
man rule have suffered almost equally, 
though they had not given their oppressors 
the same excuse for harshness. In both 
territories the effort has been to crush out 
every remnant of Polish nationality. The 
native tongue was forbidden in the church- 
es, in the schools, in public places, even in 
private talk. German officials listened at 
windows to discover if Polish was being 
spoken. In the schools the children were 
taught even to pray in German or Russian, 
and were pitilessly flogged for refusal or 
for sheer inability to learn. Parents who 
protested were cast into jail. Letters ad- 
dressed in Polish were held at the post- 
office. When they were called for, the 
applicant was arrested and fined. 

In Russian Poland the Polish clergy— 
Roman Catholics—were savagely perse- 
cuted, deprived of their dioceses, driven 
from their pulpits. In German Poland an 
archbishop was cast into jail for two years 
and banished for having refused to sub- 
stitute German for Polish in his services 
and Sunday-school. The efforts directed 
against the Polish faith in Germany were 
under the direction of the famous kultur- 
kampf, which to-day, but for the resistance 
of the Allies, might be imposing its brutal 
bigotry upon ail Europe. 

Russia robbed the Kingdom of Poland 
of its very name, and called it the Vistula 
Province. Its people were banished by the 
thousands to Siberia, until there remained 
not enough to till the soil. Germany, in 
1885, forcibly deported more than forty 
thousand Poles on forty-eight hours’ notice, 
and was then obliged to import Chinese 
coolies to take their places in industry. 

Both nations tried to expel the Poles by 
forcibly buying their lands and selling them 
to Russians or Germans. But the . Poles 
rebought faster than they could be expro- 
priated, and laws against their ownersaip 
of land had to be passed. Germany put 
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such heavy taxes on buildings owned by 
Poles that the peasantry took to living in 
vans, and put wheels under their chicken- 
coops and corn-cribs. On the eve of the 
world war the Prussian legislature passed a 
still more rigorous expropriation bill, of 
which Henryk Sienkiewicz wrote: 


The Poles, who are subjects of the Prussian 
scepter, will at last be driven forth from that soil 
which is their native land, that beloved earth 
where for centuries generations have been born, 
have lived, and are buried. 


Then befell the great war. Long before 
Adam Mickiewicz, poet of Poland’s purga- 
tory, had prayed in his “ Litany ”: 


From Russian, Austrian, and Prussian bondage 
deliver us, O Lord. 

By the martyrdom of the thirty thousand 
knights of Bar, who died for faith and freedom, 
deliver us, O Lord. 

By the martyrdom of twenty thousand citizens 
of Praga, slaughtered for faith and freedom, de- 
liver us, O Lord. 

By the martyrdom of the youth of Lithuania, 
slain by the knout, dead in the mines, and in 
exile, deliver us, O Lord. 

By the wounds, tears, and sufferings of all 
Polish prisoners, exiles, and pilgrims, deliver us, 
O Lord. 

For a universal war for the freedom of nations 
we beseech Thee, O Lord! 


A NEW ERA OF SUFFERING 


The war thus piteously besought has 
come. Thus far it has brought to the Poles 
only new suffering and new spoliation. 
Always their oppressors have been polite 
and deferential to the downtrodden nation 
when its aid was needed in war. Thus in 
the Franco-Prussian War Prussia decreed 
the use of Polish national airs as battle- 
hymns when Polish troops were engaged. 
After the war it again became treason to 
play or to sing them. 

In this greater war Russia was first to 
seek to cajole her Polish serfs. Autonomy 
was promised to the Poles in her domin- 
ions, and in Galicia, much of which she 
had captured from the Austrians; but the 
proclamation came not from the Czar or 
the Duma, but from a general in the field, 
and had not taken effect when the onrush 
of the Germans drove the Russians from 
Polish territory. Speedily thereafter fol- 
lowed the Russian revolution, and what the 
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Czar and his government might have in- 
tended doing for the Poles was relegated to 
the class of purely academic questions. 

Germany followed by proclaiming the 
creation of a new Kingdom of Poland, made 
up of Russian possessions of which the 
German forces were in occupation. Much 
discussed at the time; this has as yet 
amounted to very little. It was speedily 
discovered to be merely a German device 
for raising an army of Russian Poles to fight 
against Russia. 

A kingdom was proclaimed, but no king 
named, nor any constitution formulated. 
The so-called autonomous kingdom was 
treated merely as captured territory, and 
was plundered without mercy. The Ger- 
man wagons that went into Poland empty 
went out full. So cruel were the persecu- 
tions, so insatiable the exactions of the 
invading Germans, that Poles who had 
hated Russia turned back to her with a 
feeling almost of friendship, as the milder 
of two oppressors. The project of the 
Kingdom of Poland under German sponsor- 
ship seems to have been practically for- 
gotten. 

What, then, is to come to Poland out of 
the present war? The question has elicited 
a multitude of answers, but to Americans 
the one most authoritative and significant 
pronouncement is that of the President of 
the United States. 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S WORDS OF HOPE 


“T take it for granted,” said Mr. Wilson 
in his address to Congress on January 22, 
1917, “if I may venture upon a single 
example, that statesmen everywhere are 
agreed that there should be a united, inde- 
pendent, and autonomous Poland.” 

Upon none of the questions to be settled 
at the end of the war has the President been 
quite so specific of utterance. Yet up to 
the moment when he spoke the opinion of 
statesmen had not been quite so unanimous 
as he seemed to think. A considerable 
school of publicists had urged that Poland 
should be made autonomous but not inde- 
pendent. They held that the suzerainty 
should be granted to Russia, whose states- 
men should control the foreign relations of 
the new state. They pointed to the tur- 
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bulent record of Poland under her own 
kings as a reason why she should not be 
left to her own devices. 

Since that time the Russians have risen 
and overthrown their Czar and the bu- 
reaucracy. They have not yet convinced 
the world that they are competent of 
working out their own destiny, and while 
that doubt exists it would be folly to en- 
trust them with authority over a new state. 

That either Germany or Austria should 
be vested with it is unthinkable, though it 
is fair to Austria to repeat that of the three 
nations who have held authority over the 
Poles, hers has been the mildest and most 
just rule, and has bred the least antagonism 
among her subject people. 

It would appear that the whole course of 
the war is making for the accomplishment 
of President Wilson’s ideal of a “ united, 
independent, and autonomous Poland.” 
Her record under her own kings, closed in 
the eighteenth century, may be set aside 
as irrelevant. No apothem ever sounded 
wiser or contained a greater fallacy than 
Patrick Henry’s statement, “I know no 


way of judging the future but by the past.” 


Nations, like individuals, develop new 
character under new conditions. 

Poland, indeed, after her twelve hundred 
years of turmoil and anarchy under her 
elective kings, was tried in the fires of per- 
secution, and the dross of the nation was 
burned out. What remains is a passionate 
sense of nationality. What men’s fathers 
and brothers have died for, the great cause 
for which men have suffered persecution, 
for that they will still fight, and the goal 
once won, they will defend it with their 
lives. 

The Poles have been fitted by adversity 
for self-government. The ridiculous fustian 
of their ancient class of nobles has been 
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sloughed off. It was the chief obstacle to 
an orderly and efficient government in the 
days of the Polish kings, and it is gone. 

But what as to complete independence, 
as urged by the President, whose views are 
echoed by the more representative Poles? 

If Europe is to be merely the old Europe, 
temporarily pacified, but armed to the teeth 
and steadily arming with a view to new 
wars, the position of an independent Poland 
would be precarious. In the territory 
which would constitute her kingdom are 
about twenty million people—say two mil- 
lion bayonets; but she would be hedged 
about by those intensely military and ag- 
gressive nations, Russia, Germany, and 
Austria. She would-be forced into the race 
for armament, into imperiling alliances. 
Unless we radically change the European 
theory, independent Poland would be 
merely a temptation to a new war. 

But given the boon of a league of nations 
to enforce peace—which President Wilson 
has also indorsed, in company with many 
of the most eminent statesmen of Europe— 
and the wholly independent and autono- 
mous Poland becomes practicable and 
almost necessary. Its creation will remove 
from the three neighboring nations a racial 
problem which has endangered their domes- 
tic order for more than a century. It will 
end an era of cruel persecution that cries to 
heaven for vengeance. It will give to a 
brilliant, emotional, industrious people a 
chance to work out their own destiny. It 
will create a new state in Europe that may 
speedily rival its elders. It will undo a cen- 
tury of oppression and render justice to an 
undeservedly downtrodden nation. 

To what greater end could the United 
States and its Allies be at war than to over- 
throw oppression and reestablish justice 
among the peoples of the earth? 





WIRELESS 


How far a heart-string stretches! 


Finer spun 


Than gossamer, and like Arachne’s thread, 
From theughts that lift it to the highest airs, 
All spirit-blown, it crosses earth and seas, 
And mends its broken harmony at last 
Upon the listening heart that holds it fast! 


Christopher G. Hazard 





Building a Cantonment 


A WORKER WHO HELPED TO BUILD IT TELLS HOW ONE OF OUR 


MILITARY 


CITIES WAS RUSHED TO COMPLETION IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS 


By Nelson Robins 


“WT took me a whole month to spend 
the first million, five days to spend 
the second million, and three days 

to spend the third million. Now I believe 

I can dispose of a million almost any day 

I choose, and not strain myself. It just 

shows how a man can get used to things.” 

The speaker was the auditor who looked 
after the accounts of the contractors in 
charge of Camp Lee, the National Army 
cantonment at Petersburg, Virginia. He 
was explaining the ease with which a mil- 
lion dollars of government money can be 
spent when one has had a little practise. 

“ The boss came around the other day,” 
put in the chief bookkeeper, “ and com- 
plained that it took too long to settle ac- 
counts—wanted to know if I couldn’t put 
out money a little faster. I told him the 
only way it could be done was to haul 
money to camp in bills of large denomina- 
tion and give me a shovel to work with.” 

The auditor and the chief bookkeeper 
were talking to a group in the Hotel 
Petersburg, and a bystander could not fail 
to observe the interest their remarks at- 
tracted. It is a familiar fact that “ gov- 
ernment money ” is not held so sacred as 
other and more difficult coin, but there 
is a limit to the careless distribution of 
Uncle Sam’s funds, and, judging by what 
those in charge of those funds were saying, 
one’s natural impression was that they were 
being handled mighty carelessly. 

That this lavish distribution of money 
was really governmental economy can be 
shown, I believe. 

To begin with, Petersburg, Virginia, has 
had the extraordinary experience of being 
struck twice by industrial lightning. Two 


years ago the Du Ponts, casting about for 
a location for an enormous explosive- 
manufacturing plant, selected City Point, a 
short distance from Petersburg, as a point 
of release for millions of dollars. Hope- 
well, the result of the Du Pont enterprise, 
evolved within a year from a well-nigh 
worthless tract of swamp and scrub to a 
city of twenty thousand people—twenty 
thousand people who drew big wages and 
who spent their wages like sailors on shore 
leave. And they spent their wages in 
Petersburg. They still spend the greater 
part of their wages there, despite the prog- 
ress of Hopewell. 

Petersburg grew fat with profit, and 
those who saw what was coming with the 
Du Ponts became wealthy. To-day Peters- 
burg and Hopewell, connected by trolley- 
cars and jitneys, are practically one city. 
Citizens of each declare the other to be 
the suburb, and because Du Pont money 
is boosting their bank-accounts every week 
Petersburgers don’t trouble to argue the 
question. 

Then industrial lightning struck again 
when the War Department decided to build 
an army cantonment on the road between 
Petersburg and Hopewell. Petersburgers, 
remembering Hopewell’s beginning, gasped, 
swallowed hard, and prepared to meet the 
invasion. Within a month there were eleven 
thousand men working at Camp Lee at an 
average wage of forty-five dollars per week. 

Even a water-boy got forty-five cents an 
hour. Being government work, and the 
government having- declared itself regard- 
ing the eight-hour day, fifty per cent extra 
was paid for overtime, and double time for 
Sundays. Thus a man working ten hours 
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a day seven days a week was paid for 
eighty-six hours’ work—eleven hours each 
week-day and twenty hours for Sunday. 
At fifty-seven cents an hour, a carpenter 
would earn forty-nine dollars and two cents 
in a week. 

And every man who asked for a job got 
one, if he had his tools. Every man was 
a carpenter until he proved himself other- 
wise—then he became either a carpenter’s 
helper or a water-boy. 


THE AUTHOR BECOMES A CARPENTER 


Several men from my county had gone 
to Camp Lee, and the tales they told on 
their return persuaded me to see what it 
was like. I went there, taking with me a 
saw, a hammer, and a hatchet. Later, 
after I had been assigned to work, I bor- 
rowed a square from another man. 

A weary-looking foreman hailed me as 
I strolled through the first unit. 

“ Carpenter?” he asked. 

“Yep,” I replied, making a mighty 
effort to be professional and look the part. 

“ Come in and: go to work!” 

That was all there was to it. Ten min- 
utes later I was up on a scaffold, nailing 
strips to the rafters, to which I subsequent- 
ly tacked beaver-board. From the next 
pay-car that came around I drew a check 
at the rate of fifty-seven cents an hour. 

But that foreman saw to it that I worked. 
He saw to. it that the men under him put 
in ten hours of activity. Much of the work 
might have been criticised for its lack of 
finish, but that foreman saw that it was 
solidly done, and that the men worked. 
That was what he was for. 

After two weeks putting up strips and 
beaver-board palled. My back had ac- 
quired a permanent ache from driving nails 
above my head, my thumb was blistered 
from the hammer, and oh, how sore were 
my left thumb and forefinger from the 
blows which failed to land on the nail! 

I went to the foreman. 

“ Look here,” I said, “ can’t you put me 
on something else? I’ve got a bellyful of 
beaver-board.” 

He grinned. 

“What would you like to do—some of 
the finishing work?” 
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“ Surely,” I answered, willing to try 
anything to get off the beaver-board. 

“Naw, you wouldn’t!” he said; as a 
nurse would refuse a bottle of carbolic to 
an infant. “It takes a carpenter to do 
that.” 

“ Well, I’m drawing a carpenter’s pay.” 
I thought that clinched it. 

“Carpenter’s hell!” he retorted. “I'll 
bet you never drew a carpenter’s pay in 
your life before I gave you a job. You're 
a 1918 model carpenter!” 

There was no argument I could put forth, 
but I was curious to know. He satisfied my 
curiosity. 

“| knew you weren’t a carpenter,” he 
told me, “ but I knew I could teach you 
how to put up beaver-board. That’s what 
you’re hired for, and that’s what you’re 
going to do.” 

I continued to put up beaver-board. 


UTILIZING UNSKILLED LABOR 


This little episode gave me a new light 
on the situation. No doubt thousands of 
men, who knew little of carpentry beyond 
the sawing of boards and the driving of 
nails, were wondering how they “ got by ” 
with their work, living in constant fear 
that they would be laid off, and working 
hard at what they were doing; and all the 
time they were doing tolerably well the 
job the foreman had taught them to do. 

I put up beaver-board; others, working 
in squads, laid flooring; others put up 
studding or laid joists, and so on. Each 
step in the erection of a building was 
performed by men who had quickly become 
experts in that particular step. Bill Mann, 
who told me privately that he was “a 
roughneck bricklayer of thirty years’ 
standing,” sawed rafters for two solid 
months, and cursed fortune because he had 
squandered good money in the purchase of 
a hammer which he had never used. 

In the mean while the experienced and 
skilled carpenters were saved for jobs which 
required knowledge of the trade. There 
was work enough of this kind to keep them 
busy—to keep all the carpenters in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina busy. As a 
matter of fact, other construction work in 
Virginia and North Carolina was at a 
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standstill while Camp Lee was in the 
building. Contractors went wild and tore 
their hair and wrote letters to the news- 
papers—but the big cantonment went 
steadily forward. 

Naturally, there were hundreds and hun- 
dreds of men who loafed on the job, and 
who drew pay without giving a fair return; 
and just as naturally the cantonment cost 
the government a great deal more money 
than it would have cost if the contractors 
had had plenty of time. But here we come 
to the root of the matter. Time was all- 
important. Each day of delay meant a 
day longer before the soldiers trained at 
Camp Lee would get at the enemy. Each 
day’s delay Meant another day of war, and 
the expense of a day of war will pay the 
whole bill for the construction of Camp Lee 
several times over. 

With this in view, the question whether 
a man who did only half a fair day’s work 
should receive the wages for a full day 
was lost in the fact that the man had done 
half a day’s work, and had pushed the 


camp forward that much toward comple- 


tion. In view of the tremendously greater 
expense which was to be stopped by the 
function of the camp, the money paid for 
constructing the camp lost its value—it 
was too slight to figure. 


A CITY BUILT IN SIXTY-EIGHT DAYS 


When it is considered that up to the 
middle of June, 1917, Camp Lee was a 
wilderness of scrub growth, swamp, and 
farm-land, that within sixty-eight days an 
army cantonment of sixteen hundred 
buildings, giving quarters to fifty thousand 
men, had been completed, and that men 
were already being drilled in the art of 
war, besides being comfortably housed and 
cared for—when all this is taken into con- 
sideration, one realizes what a wonderful 
work was accomplished. 

No construction problem has ever been 
known like that of the sixteen cantonments 
built last summer. All the plans were made 
by the War Department in Washington 
before the land on which the cantonments 
were built had been acquired. Each con- 
tractor got the necessary plans and was 
told to have his contract completed by Sep- 
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tember 1. Seventy-three days was allowed 
for Camp Lee. It was finished according 
to the original plans five days earlier. The 
contractors afterward had to build addi- 
tional units, but the original cantonment 
was completed in sixty-eight days. 

To perform this feat, the surrounding 
country was combed far and wide for car- 
penters. Wages were offered which could 
not be met by other contractors, who, as a 
result, practically ceased operations. The 
following story was told in the Manufac- 
turers’ Record, to illustrate how Camp Lee 
put an end to all competing work: 

A furniture manufacturer in North 
Carolina entered one of his departments, 
in which, in normal times, one hundred 
and fifty men worked. Only the foreman 
was left. 

“Where are all your men?” asked the 
manufacturer. 

“Gone to Camp Lee,” answered the 
foreman. 

‘““ Why the devil haven’t you gone, too?” 
sarcastically inquired the angry boss. 

“ Well, do you know,” replied the fore- 
man, “I was just asking myself that same 
question. I believe I will!” 

Whereupon he picked up his hat and 
was gone. 

In spite of the howls of rage from other 
builders and manufacturers, despite criti- 
cism of contractors and paymasters who, 
the critics alleged, handled money as if 
it had no particular value, despite the 
“1918 model” carpenters, despite com- 
plaints about crooked foremen, despite all 
the lack of orderly system, the cantonment 
was built. That, after all, is the great 
outstanding fact. 


THE CAMP WAS READY FOR THE SOLDIERS 


It was the common report at Camp Lee 
that the actual cost of construction was 
about four times as much as the amount 
originally contemplated. Whether this es- 
timate was correct or not, I cannot say; 
and in any case the main fact is that the 
camp was built, and built on time. When 
the date for the entrance of the National 
Army arrived, Camp Lee was ready and 
waiting. Cots and blankets were ready, 
water was running in the lavatories, fires 
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were in the kitchen ranges, and food was 
ready to be served. 

The method of payment for the con- 
struction of the camp was calculated to 
make the average man look with some sus- 
picion upon the free-handed manner of 
hiring and paying the workmen and those 
who handled supplies. There was, for in- 
stance, something of a howl when it was 
discovered that certain Jumber-checkers 
were measuring car-loads of lumber by 
dividing the capacity of the car in cubic 
feet—marked on the outside of the car— 
by twelve, to get the number of feet of lum- 
ber inthe car. As a large percentage of the 
cars were only half filled, the contractors 
discovered that they were being charged 
for several hundred thousand feet more 
lumber than the shippers were sending. It 
so happened, however, that the firm which 
shipped most of the lumber for Camp Lee 
discovered and reported the cause of the 
discrepancy, and received correct payment 
on the evidence of their bills of lading. 

The wiseacres who could have done the 


job so much more easily and cheaply nat- 
urally expressed themselves as suspicious 
of the ten-per-cent payment plan, by which 
the contractor received a commission of ten 


per cent on the cost of the work. As a 
matter of fact, the ten-per-cent plan only 
worked within a certain limit, and as the 
cost went up the percentage went down. 
When the contractor’s commission reached 
$250,000 it stopped, and that was the high- 
water mark of profit. 

As I understand it, the Camp Lee con- 
tractors got that amount. Whether it was 
or was not an excessive profit is not the 
main point. The government hung up a 
reward of a quarter of a million, and seems 
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to have been quite willing to pay it. The 
big fact, as I have already said, is that the 
cantonment was ready when the draft be- 
gan to trickle in. The method by which 
the work was done may have been wasteful, 
but it was the only method by which it 
could possibly have been done in the 
breathlessly short time allowed. 

And, oh, it was some job! Sixteen hun- 
dred buildings in themselves are a task 
calculated to stagger the common or garden 
variety of contractor. Just imagine a great 
horseshoe of buildings reaching two-thirds 
of the way around fifty-five hundred acres 
of land. The boundary of the camp tract 
is a rough circle, and the buildings lie in 
an irregular horseshoe around the edge of 
the tract. The barracks, each one fifty 
by one hundred and fifty feet, and two 
stories high, are four deep, with lavatories, 
storehouses, and officers’ quarters between 
and on either side. A year would usually 
be allowed for such a contract, even on 
rush orders. Just to give an idea of the 
enormous size of the job, thirty-seven 
million feet of lumber were used, anc 
twenty car-loads of nails. 

Besides the buildings, however, there 
was a year’s work in clearing and grading 
the tract, road-building, sewer-construction, 
and water-supply. On September 1 four- 
teen miles of roadway and ten miles of 
railroad trackage had been constructed, 
and the gangs were still at work. Great 
ditching-machines were gouging into the 
earth at the rate of—but what’s the use of 
statistics? They really don’t tell the tale. 

In fact, there is so much to tell of that 
wonderful piece of construction that even 
those who have worked down there for 
months can scarcely realize how big it is. 





A STORY 


WHEN the story ended badly, 
And you found me bathed in tears, - 
You would seize the book and mock me 
With your teasing, boyish jeers. 


Now no printed griefs can move me 
To the semblance of a sigh; 

You are at the front, and only 
Happy endings make me cry! 


Eunice Ward 





The Parallel 


of Paraguay 


HOW A SOUTH AMERICAN WAR-LORD RESOLVED UPON “WORLD-RULE OR RUIN,” 
AND THE FATE HE BROUGHT UPON HIS COUNTRY AND HIMSELF 


By Victor Lauriston 


s ONCEDING that Germany must 
. eventually be beaten—that the 

odds against her are decisive— 
how long can she keep on fighting?” I 
asked. 

My tanned adventurer-friend with the 
wax-tipped black mustache puffed a while 
at his cigarette. 

“ Ouien sabe?” he answered—which is a 
habit he seems to have contracted in his 
twenty years and more of adventuring 
south of Panama. Not content with this 
question, he launched another. 

“Is Germany sure to be beaten?” he 
counter-attacked. 

“ Conceding,” I repeated with emphasis, 
“what, as a man who has seen war, is 
your expert opinion?” 

“ There are two answers to that. First, 
expert opinions nowadays are generally 
given by men who haven’t seen war. Sec- 
ond, in the world’s eyes, the stuff I have 
been through south of the equator isn’t 
war; it’s just opera bouffe. Are you an- 
swered now?” 

I wasn’t. 

“South America’s great, outstanding 
war,” he added, “ was before my time. If 
I had lived under the rule of Lopez II of 
Paraguay, I’d not be living now. I got 
my information, though, from probably 
the only European who did live through 
the Paraguayan war—Dr. Stewart, I mean. 
The last I heard he was still living at 
Asuncion, having returned there after win- 
ning his suit with Mme. Lynch.” 

Just about there the conversation got 
away from Germany and into the Para- 
guayan tragedy of fifty years ago. I had 


heard only a little of it, and probably most 
Americans have heard still less. It’s pretty 
well a forgotten episode, that grim five 
years’ war that desolated the country about 
the Parana and practically wiped out the 
Paraguayan people. 


A SOUTH AMERICAN NAPOLEON 


“] dare say Mme. Lynch was the start 
of all the trouble,” pursued the narrator. 
“Mostly, women are. I guess, too, the 
Napoleonic idea had a bit to do with it. 
The younger Lopez was fed on absolutism 
from the cradle, and when he visited Paris 
about 1853, Napoleon IIlI]—Napoleon the 
Little, as Victor Hugo called him — had 
just come to his own in a blaze of tinsel 
glory. 

“ Francisco. Solano Lopez was then 
twenty-seven. His father, old Don Carlos 
Antonio Lopez, had been dictator of Para- 
guay for a dozen years, taking up the reins 
when the terrible old Francia dropped 
them in 1840. Young Lopez was named 
after the patron saint of the benighted 
country, but he lived to be its patron devil, 
if there is such a thing. 

“ You’ve never been there, I suppose. 
Few Americans, even the most traveled 
sort, have ever seen Asuncion. Asuncion 
iS a queer, Spanishy old town that would 
be lost in a suburb.of Detroit. It’s just 
south of the tropic of Capricorn, and has 
a hot climate that makes its people take 
life easy. Much of the soil of that region 
is red, a queer red that makes you think 
of blood—yes, of the blood of a million 
Paraguenos who died for nothing. It’s rich 
soil, and with the subtropical climate 
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crops ‘come almost without the tilling. It’s 
an easy, lazy life there, and the Paraguenos 
are satisfied if you leave them to their 
music and songs and flowers and dances 
and church processions, with a little to eat 
and nothing much to wear, and their mate 
—Paraguayan tea, it’s sometimes called; 
bitter as gall, but you come to like it. 

“ That’s where young Lopez grew up, 
his father the supreme master, the arbiter 
of life and death, for a million and a quar- 
ter souls. At nineteen he was commander- 
in-chief of the Paraguayan armies. The 
elder Lopez was the Carranza of his time 
and place—very skilful in keeping his en- 
tanglements from going from bad to worse, 
and possessed by a dominant hatred of his 
next-door neighbors, the Brazilians. He 
sent Francisco to England, France, and 
Italy on a diplomatic mission, and then it 
was that young Lopez fell in with Mme. 
Lynch. 

“She was what you might call a Pari- 
sienne of Irish extraction, clever, pretty, 
selfish, and irredeemably bad. She had a 
husband, but that didn’t matter—hadn’t 
mattered for some time. Francisco Solano 
Lopez came under the sway of this woman, 
simultaneously with his coming under the 
sway of the Napoleonic idea. When he 
went back to Paraguay, Mme. Lynch went 
with him. 

“ He brought other accessories, including 
piles of munitions and military supplies, 
and several steamships converted into war- 
craft. French colonists came, too, to 
found a Nouvelle Bordeaux. French 
capitalists had agreed to build a railroad. 
Young Lopez got himself appointed minis- 
ter of war, and set to work, under the tute- 
lage of Mme. Lynch, to develop himself 
into a Napoleon of the first water. He 
whipped the Paraguayan army into fine 
shape—literally whipped it, for his flog- 
gings were unmerciful; and he didn’t hesi- 
tate to line a disturber up against a dobe 
wall and pump him full of daylight. 

“Folks up here think that a South 
American army is a rabble, badly disci- 
plined, half-armed, poorly led, seldom paid. 
That’s not far wrong, as a rule; but Lopez 
spent ten strenuows years in building up a 
different sort of army. Every man was a 
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soldier, and every boy above sixteen was a 
man. In 1865 Paraguay had the largest, 
best-drilled, and best-equipped standing 
army in South America. Not at all bad 
for a country whose whole population 
could be lost in the East Side of New York. 


YOUNG LOPEZ BECOMES PRESIDENT 


“In 1862 the elder Lopez died. Fran- 
cisco was vice-president. He called a con- 
gress, stationed soldiers outside, and re- 
marked that the first order of business was 
the election of a president, in order that 
the stability of the republic and the sanc- 
tity of free institutions should be upheld. 
Only two voted against him for president. 
Next day the seats of those two were va- 
cant, and the vote was unanimous. After 
that, trouble was due to break at any time. 
Have you a map?” 

I had no map at hand, so my adven- 
turer-friend tried to draw one. 

“ Madre de Dios!” he ejaculated at last. 
“When a fellow has to do his international 
boundaries from memory of the actual 
scenes, he does them badly. But here, any- 
way, is Paraguay. It is far inland, shut 
off from the sea. To get to Asuncion, you 
sail up the Rio de la Plata, up the Parana, 
and up the Paraguay River. Bolivia lies 
there to the northwest; the Argentine to 
the west and south; to the north and east, 
Brazil. Adjoining Paraguay on the north- 
east is the Brazilian state of Matto Grosso, 
with its gold and diamond mines. Mme. 
Lynch, they say, adored diamonds. To 
the southeast, fenced off from Paraguay by 
a strip of Argentine territory, is another 
Brazilian state, fertile and prosperous Rio 
Grande do Sul. Beyond that again lies 
turbulent little Uruguay—pronounce it 
‘ Oorooguy,’ please—with its port of Mon- 
tevideo commanding the mouth of. the 
great Rio de la Plata. Said Lopez to him- 
self, I’ve no doubt: 

“*'There’s a certain South American 
Napoleon whose star of destiny calls him 
to extend the borders of Paraguay to the 
eastern sea.’ 

“That was the gorgeous scheme that he 
had been preparing for these twelve years, 
since his mission to Europe and his meet- 
ing with Mme. Lynch. 
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“There was trouble just then in Uru- 


guay. There had been chronic trouble for 
half a century in Argentina. Lopez had 
his partizans in both countries. In Uru- 
guay he had a secret alliance with Aguirre, 
the president. There was a revolution 
against Aguirre, apparently stirred up by 
the Brazilians. Lopez interfered, and no- 
tified the Brazilians to keep out. Dom 
Pedro, the Emperor of Brazil, didn’t pay 
much attention. Just about then a Brazil- 
ian merchantman came into the harbor of 
Asuncion on its way to Matto Grosso, with 
the governor of that state on board. Lopez 
seized the ship, clapped the governor and 
his fellow passengers into jail—they never 
left it except to face a firing-squad—and 
sent a Paraguayan army into Matto Grosso, 
which sacked the capital and seized the 
diamond-mines. 


A WAR AGAINST HEAVY ODDS 


“Then he despatched another army to 
relieve his ally, Aguirre, in Uruguay. Gen- 
eral Mitre, the president of Argentina, re- 
fused to let the Paraguayans cross his ter- 
ritory. So—it was in April, 1865—Lopez 
seized two Argentine vessels in the bay of 
Corrientes, captured the town, and fol- 
lowed up these exploits by annexing two 
Argentine provinces to Paraguay. 

“I’ve heard people call Lopez the mad 
dictator. At this distance it looks a crazy 
thing to start a fight against such odds. 
‘Argentina alone had twice the population 
of Paraguay; Brazil ten times as many. 
But Lopez had his army trained as no 
other army in South America ever was 
trained; he had it equipped to the last 
gaiter-button; he probably had more artil- 
lery and munitions than the rest of the 
republics combined. They weren’t ready; 
he was. Then, too, he relied on his friend 
Aguirre; and the Argentinos had been 
fighting among themselves for fifty years. 
It was a job for a Napoleon; but wasn’t 
he a Napoleon? 

“ Unfortunately for him, his aid didn’t 
reach Aguirre in time. Flores, an ally of 
Brazil, secured power at Montevideo. 
Uruguay and Argentina joined in declaring 
war, and Brazil followed a few days later. 
The Brazilian empire and the two repub- 
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lics, to keep peace between themselves, 
agreed to. maintain the independence of 
Paraguay; but they agreed, also, to con- 
tinue the war till the existing government 
of Paraguay was overthrown, and, as they 
put it, ‘ until no arms or elements of war 
shall be left to it.’ 

“The South American entente hit hard 
and at once, to the very heart of things. 
In June, 1865, they smashed the Para- 
guayan squadron and got control of the 
river Plate. That cut Paraguay off almost 
completely from the outside world. Bit by 
bit, the Paraguenos were driven back across 
their own frontiers. At Tuyuti, a year 
after the war began, they lost eight thou- 
sand men and were badly defeated. A 
couple of months later, however, they won 
a big victory at Curupaiti, wiping out nine 
thousand of the invaders and driving them 
back. 

“Now the Paraguenos were virtually 
beaten from the hour that the allies got 
control of the river. The outcome was just 
a question of time, of slowly wearing down 
an outnumbered enemy cut off from outside 
aid. I’ve talked with old men who went 
through it—and on the Paraguayan side 
precious few men lived to see the finish. 
It was awful! Awful!” 

The narrator lit another cigarette. 


THE MURDEROUS TYRANNY OF LOPEZ 


“There are things you can’t tell in 
words,” he went on, after a long pause. 
“T suppose I only got half or one-third 
what that war really was. Two things are 
simply amazing—that Lopez held his su- 
premacy over his own people right to the 
end and that they stood firm in spite of 


the hopelessness of the situation. The 
standing order seems to have been that 
they must die rather than give ground, and 
that is just what they did. They fought 
for every inch of their red soil, and the 
allies advanced over their dead bodies. 
Lopez ruled with a rod of iron; in reward 
for the utmost devotion he did not even 
offer an iron cross. Men were shot for 
the slightest hint of discontent, the slight- 
est word of discouragement. Those poor 
Indians were wonderfully devoted. Part 
of one regiment was captured by the Ar- 
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gentinos. The poor devils were starving 
and almost naked. The Argentinos fed 
them and treated them well. At the first 
chance they broke loose and rejoined their 
countrymen. Lopez got wind of it, and 
ordered them shot for having surrendered, 
instead of fighting to the death. Usually 
his strategy consisted in setting a regiment 
to hold a position or take a position, and 
another regiment to shoot the first one 
down if it failed. 

“In those awful four years everything 
was converted to war purposes. Every- 
thing living was conscripted. Lopez formed 
entire regiments of boys of twelve. The 
women, even the fashionable ladies of 
Asuncion, were dragooned to build earth- 
works and till the soil. The big earth- 
works at Humiata, which held back the 
allies for more than a year, were buil. by 
women. At last, in 1868, Asuncion was 
taken. Just before his capital fell, Lopez 
got the idea that there was a conspiracy 
against him. Hundreds of his leading fol- 
lowers were shot. His own brothers, his 
ministers, justices, civil and religious and 
military authorities, were murdered. He 
even broke into the foreign embassies. 
Among the two hundred or more foreigners 
whom he massacred were several members 
of legations. 

“When Asuncion fell, the war ought to 
have ended, but it went on two years more. 
New armies were raised. Boys replaced 
the men in the ranks. Women were used 
as beasts of burden; if any fell on the 
march, they were promptly speared as an 
example to the others. By and by the 
modern weapons and ammunition gave out, 
and the Paraguenos—such as were left— 
fought on with spears and clubs. Every 
building was destroyed; every living ani- 
mal that couldn’t be carried off in the re- 
treat was slaughtered. It was just as if a 
great scythe of death had swept across the 
country, wiping out every living thing. 

“ They say that Lopez and Mme. Lynch 
kept clear of the actual fighting, and that 
most of the military disasters at the start 
were due to his mismanagement. She was 
the only living thing in Paraguay that 
could control him; and he lived in per- 
petual jealousy and constant fear that she 
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would give him the slip and escape from 
the country. She, for her part, was con- 
stantly scheming to get away; but the 
allied cordon was too tight. 


THE DICTATOR’S DOWNFALL AND DEATH 


“ At last the Paraguayan army was cut 
down to a few thousand, and then to a 
mere handful, with whom the dictator and 
his mistress took refuge. She was cap- 
tured by the Brazilians and taken back to 
Asuncion. Lopez tried to escape across the 
Aquidaban into Brazilian territory, for he 
was pretty well harried out of his own; but 
he was caught in a swamp and overtaken 
by a party of Brazilian lancers. He tried 
to resist, and was killed by the Brazilians. 
Mme. Lynch finally succeeded in getting 
away to Europe. They claim she took a 
quarter of a million dollars with her. As 
to that, I don’t know. She died in Paris 
a few years ago, I believe, a broken old 
woman.” 

My adventurer-friend dropped his ciga- 
rette-butt into the ash-tray and twisted the 
tips of his mustache. He looked very 
fierce. 

“How much can a country endure after 
it’s hopelessly beaten? You asked that, 
didn’t you, or something like that? Well, 
now, you have the parallel of Paraguay. 
You have the autocratic authority, the fine 
military preparedness, the will to victory, 
the devoted people—yes, and the decisive 
odds. Paraguay endured till the country 
was a charnel-house, till its only industry 
—agriculture—was wiped out. The coun- 
try went into that war with more than a 
million and a quarter people—to be exact, 
1,337,000. When the fighting ended, and 
the allies possessed every inch of the land, 
there were alive just 28,746 Paraguayans 
of fighting age, 106,254 women above fif- 
teen, and 86,079 children. The South 
American allies promised to continue the 
war till Lopez was overthrown, and till 
there were no arms or elements of war Jefc 
in the country. I rather think tiicy kept 
their word. Paraguay was no longer a 
country, it was just a desert; and four out 
of every five of its people had died for the 
‘world-rule or ruin’ idea of Lopez and 
Mme. Lynch.” 





One of the Family 


BY WILLIAM SLAVENS McNUTT 


Author of “ Fact and Fancy,” “ 


“WM a brave woman,” the blond sales- 
lady behind the hotel cigar-counter 
admitted. ‘Outside o’ mice an’ 

waiters in swell cafés, the things I fear is 

few. I can find my way home alone in the 
dark an’ miss as few heart-beats goin’ by 
the dark alleyways as the next one. When- 
ever I see a trapeze act or some tight-wire 
walkers durin’ business hours, I wish that 
fate had throwed me in with such as them 
in my early youth, so’s I could earn my 
daily meal-ticket by hangin’ by one eyelash 
to a swingin’ bar or a piece o’ string or 
somethin’ high in mid air, over the dum- 
founded suckers that paid to get in. I’d 
lots rather take a chance for my livin’ that 
way than unload bum smokes on the fathers 
of large families who think I think they’re 
single ‘cause their wives ain’t in sight, an’ 
ask me what am I doin’ to-night. Oh, lots! 

“ When I see a lady in a cage with a lot 
o’ tigers an’ things, snappin’ her whip to 
make the animals act as wild as the press- 
agent says they are, I always wish I was 
her. I don’t admire her; I envy her. I 
never think o’ what she might get some time 
if one o’ the ferocious beasts mistook her 
for supper; I think o’ what she’s sure to 

eget on pay-day if the show don’t strand. 

That’s me! 

“ Outside o’ mice, as I spoke of, an’ 
waiters in them places where I can’t pro- 
nounce any o’ the things on the menu that 
I really like, an’ have to limit my appetite 
to my education or make a show o’ myself-— 
outside o’ them, there’s only two things 
that I’m real, sure ‘nough scared of; an’ 
a man an’ his wife is both of ’em! 

“ Believe me, yes! A man may be all 
right an’ his wife the same. They may be 
just as safe as a Democratic candidate in 
Georgia; but if you want to know what the 
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front trenches in Europe are like, just add 
one outsider—be it relative, friend, or 
mother-in-law—an’ watch what happens! 

“Smoke in a powder-factory, if your 
debts worry you. Sing the ‘ Marseillaise ’ at 
a German picnic, if time hangs heavy on 
your hands. Speak ill of Robert Emmet 
in the hearing of an Irish bartender, if 
you're tired of it all; but when a man or 
his wife begins to think you’re almost like 
one of the family—run! You needn’t stop 
to pick out any particular spot to run to, 
but be on your way. When you get so 
you're that welcome, go wide! Go wide! 

“ You know I’m not knocking marriage. 
Oh, no! I’m strong for it—for myself as 
well as others. I’ve seen the man I'd 
marry, an’ I’ve seen the man that would 
marry me; an’ if only they’d been the same 
man I wouldn’t be single an’ sellin’ cigars 
to-day. 

“I’m always glad to see any o’ my 
friends happily hitched, an’ I never refuse 
to help harness ’em up if there’s need 0” 
some one to fasten a buckle or somethin’ 
like that. You know I was the busy little 
hustler that backed Nina Gray an’ Harry 
Fletcher into the traces. Absolutely! 

“Harry thought at one time that he 
wanted to share his stable with me; but he 
didn’t. No! He just wanted to share it, 
an’ it made no real difference to him what 
filly ate her hay out of his manger. He 
didn’t know that, but it was true. When 
i first met him, he was just like a ripe nut 
that’s all ready to fall. Any breeze ’ll bring 
itdown. The nut may think it ll take some 
particular kind of a terrible cyclone to 
leosen it from its hold on the bough, but 
what the nut thinks don’t alter the fact 
that any little whiff o’ wind Tl be enough 
to do the trick. 
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“ Harry was ripe an’ ready to fall, an’ a 
whispered ‘ yes’ from ‘most any lady’s lips 
would ’a’ been gale enough to blow him 
loose from the bachelor-tree an’ bring him 
down kerplunk, right on his knees in front 
o’ the altar. But he thought that if I didn’t 
manufacture a gale by sighin’ for love of 
him that he was goin’ to swing alone on 
his bough for the rest o’ his natural life, 
like a property leaf on a piece o’ stored 
scenery. 

“ All Harry knew about girls could ’a’ 
been printed in a Sunday-school magazine 
published for pupils under ten. Up to the 
time he got to be twenty-five, he never 
had nothin’ to do with none of ’em. He 
come in from the country when he was 
eighteen, an’ got a job clerkin’ in Shuster’s 
clothin’-store. He got the job ’cause he 


was willin’ to work for so near nothin’ that 
even Shuster could pass him his weekly 
pay-envelope an’ laugh at a joke the same 
day. Harry wasn’t so bad-lookin’, but he 
was bashful; an’ not havin’ any money to 
spend, he spent a number 0’ years in total 
ignorance o’ feminine ways instead. 


“Then an aunt back in New England 
died an’ left him twenty thousand dollars. 
Harry staked himself to some gay duds with 
part o’ the bank-roll, put a black band on 
the coat-sleeve of all his new suits to show 
the world he felt bad in spite of his new 
raiment, an’ circled the herd, lookin’ for a 
mate to share the big binful of oats that 
had been left him. 

“ He didn’t look far. He didn’t look no 
farther than the first lady that happened 
to notice him lookin’—an’ that lady hap- 
pened to be me. He come into the hotel 
here to buy himself a real two-bit cigar, an’ 
when I smiled at him he got red in the face 
an’ spoke o’ what nice weather we were 
havin’. It ’d been rainin’ for a week an’ 
showed no signs o’ clearin’ up, so I laughed 
right out loud an’ led him on. I’m always 
willin’ to take a chance on a kid that can 
blush when he tries to flirt with me. 

“He hadn’t spoke ten words before je 
mentioned the twenty thousand. I heard 
what he said an’ let him ask me out to din- 
ner. I tried him out for a couple o’ weeks, 
but I couldn’t stand him. Oh, he was no 
nuisance. I liked him weil enough as a 
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friend an’ all that, but he wouldn’t do for 
me to pour coffee for durin’ the rest 0’ my 
days. After about a month o’ lookin’ at 
him across the breakfast-table I’d ’a’ poured 
it on him an’ gone home to mother. O” 
course I ain’t got any home or any mother, 
but you know what I mean. 

“ An’ then, besides, just at that time I 
was thinkin’ well of Fred Terrell, the as- 
sistant manager o’ the Lyndecker Cordage 
Company. Fred was a cautious guy, an’ 
while he’d say nice things at the proper 
time an’ wasn’t above winkin’ a romantic 
eye now an’ again, he never forgot to count 
his change, an’ always remembered. what 
time the last boat left the beach, no matter 
how bright the moon shone. 

“T didn’t want Fred to think the com- 
petition was too keen, so I passed Harry 
on to Nina Gray. Nina was a nice kid an’ 
whinnyin’ to herself for a comfortable stall 
to back into. She’d been runnin’ the range 
an’ found the grazin’ poor. For years all 
suitors found her lookin’ out o’ the window 
when they spoke o’ the ring, ‘cause once 
she won a prize at an entertainment for 
recitin’ ‘ Sheridan’s Ride,’ an’ she knew 
Bernhardt was gettin’ along in years, an’ 
Ellen Terry had retired. She done stenog- 
raphy for some years, an’ saved up her 
money to go to New York an’ be discoy- 
ered; but before she went some fellow from 
New York discovered that she’d saved up — 
some money to go, so he starred her at the 
head of her own company on the road, in 
repertory. The show ran the length of her 
bank-roll, an’ when I met Harry Fletcher, 
Nina was back here workin’ the telephone 
switchboard at the Mitchell House, an feel- 
in’ sure that the place for a really womanly 
woman was in the home, after all. She ex- 
plained to me that she give up the stage 
because she discovered it was such an un- 
natural life. It ain’t quite true to nature 
to live without eatin’, is it? 


II 


“ WHEN a man’s willin’ an’ a girl’s anx- 
ious, the parson don’t have to wait long for 
his bit. Within a month after the time I 
introduced ’em, Harry an’ Nina took out 
their license to operate a home, an’ settled 
down to get acquainted an’ find out whether 
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or no they could stand each other at close 
quarters. 

“ They rented a nice little home out on 
Ninth Street, an’ blew themselves to a 
cook. Some cook! She was a stupid, pret- 
ty little country kid by the name o’ Nora 
Williams; an’ the things she could do with 
a stove an’ anything in the general nature 
of food! She’d got her idea of reasonable 
union hours on the farm; an’ if she found 
time from her work to sleep eight hours out 
o’ the twenty-four, she’d fret for fear she was 
gettin’ her five per week under false pre- 
tenses. Her job with the Fletchers was her 
first in town, an’ she didn’t know there was 
any such thing as another in the wide, wide 
world. She thought if she ever lost her 
place with them she’d have to starve on the 
street or get her mail at the poorhouse for 
the rest of her life. 

“ She’d do anything in the world for the 
Fletchers an’ the five bones they anted up 
to her every seven days, except act like a 
servant. She’d come in with the soup when 
company was present, an’ grin an’ blush an’ 
tell ’em all what the butcher’s boy said 
Jones’s cook had told him Mrs. Jones did 
to her husband when she found the stub of 
a ticket to a burlesque show in his, vest- 
pocket the morning after he’d had to work 
late at the office. Little Nora Williams 
was that way. She’d do anything to keep 
her place except keep her place. Any 
friend of the Fletchers was a friend of hers, 
an’ entitled to the news of the neighbor- 
hood an’ a pleasant smile. 

“ But she certainly could make food roll 
over an’ tell the time o’ day; an’ that helped 
out the honeymoon, you know. Did you 
ever see a man with the stomachache kiss- 
ing his wife? It’s no cinch to be tender 
when the steak is tough; an’ when the 
soup’s cold, so’s hubby. 

“ Nobody has a right to be as happy in 
public as Harry an’ Nina were. Happiness 
such as they enjoyed ought to be kept pri- 
vate, same as some forms of misery. They 
were so darned happy they had me jealous. 
After a visit to them I think I’d ’a’ married 
the first man that asked me! 

“ To make it worse, I wasn’t plannin’ any 
trousseau on the strength o’ Fred Terrell’s 
speed. He wasn’t rushin’ me toward the 
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altar so fast but what I could take note 
o’ the scenery on the road. Fred was leary 
o’ modern marriage. He explained to me 
that while the woman o’ to-day was a cute 
trick on a dance-floor, she fitted his idea 
of a home same as a dollar-down suit fits 
a bow-legged Swede fisherman after a night 
in jail. Fred wanted a dame who could— 
an’ would—sew, an’ cook, an’ mend his 
socks, an’ cheat the butcher, an’ light his 
pipe, an’ like the smell of it after it was 
lit, an’ be blue when he was, an’ not be 
when he wasn’t. He wanted some nice, old- 
fashioned girl, with all the virtues our 
grandmothers claim they had, an’ the looks 
of an up-to-date chicken to go with ’em. 
He was afraid of any woman who had 
brains, an’ though I talked enough drivel 
to him to qualify for a padded cell in the 
most select dippy-house, I felt he was 
haunted by a horrible suspicion that I had 
sense. 

“Listen, deary! When are you an’ 
Fred goin’ to start makin’ each other hap- 
py for life?’ Nina asks me one night when 
I’m out to her place for dinner. 

“*T may be a bold, shameless thing for 
ownin’ up to it,’ I tell her, ‘ but the happy 
event is goin’ to take place just as quick 
as I can trick Fred into askin’ me will I 
marry him. Seein’ you two people so darned 
happy has robbed me of all my maiden 
modesty. I want a home o’ my own like 
this, with Fred worryin’ about the price 
o’ coal, just as quick as I can get it—an’ 
I ain’t ashamed to say so. But, darn it all,’ 
I says, ‘I can’t seem to make him under- 
stand how happy we're goin’ to be. I sus- 
pect him o’ thinkin’ that maybe a trip to 
the altar with me would be only an excur- 
sion with papers in a divorce proceedin’s for 
a return ticket.’ 

“ * He’s been lookin’ at marriage through 
the wrong keyhole,’ Harry pipes up. ‘If 
he could just get a slant at Nina an’ me, 
an’ how happy we are an’ all, why—’ 

“* Why not?’ asks Nina. ‘ Listen, deary! 
Harry an’ me have been thinkin’ for a long 
time that we’d ask you out to live with 
us; haven’t we, Harry? You’re just like 
one o’ the family now, anyhow. Honest 
you are, honey! An’ if you’d come out 
here to live, Fred would be comin’ here to 
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see you, an’ he’d see how nice me an’ Harry 
get by, an’ what nice things we got to eat 
an’ all. An’ believe me, if you can’t squeeze 
a proposal out of him after he’s inhaled 
one o’ Nora’s dinners—’ 

“ * Now you're talkin’,’ Harry says. ‘ Me 
an’ Nina have been aimin’ to do somethin’ 
for you somehow. It was you introduced 
us, an’ we both think so much o’ you that 
we feel as if you was really one o’ the 
family. We'd like nothin’ better than hav- 
in’ you out here with us; an’ when Fred 
sees how happy we are——’ 

““* Why, he’ll speak to you o’ love an’ a 
nice little home like this so fast his tongue ’ll 
stumble all over his front teeth,’ Nina fin- 
ishes up the picture for him. ‘ You just 
move right on out here with us, an’ leave 
Nora’s cookin’ to do the rest.’ 

“*That’s fine 0’ you people,’ I says. 
‘ But listen,’ I says; ‘ what’s Nora’s cookin’ 
got to do with me?’ 

“* Everything,’ Nina tells me. ‘ Fred ’ll 
be gettin’ the finest grub in the world in the 
happy home o’ two newly-married people, 
won’t he? He'll think he’s goin’ to get 
the same in a home o’ his own; an’ if that 
thought don’t lead him to the altar with 
you, he’s a man with no soul, an’ you'll be 
lucky not to get him.’ 

“¢ But,’ I says, ‘ have you seen any cook 
besides Nora in this day an’ age who can 
mix liver an’ beans to make ’em taste same 
as terrapin, an’ who’s open for a job at 
five per?’ 

“ * Right you are!’ says Harry—who was 
playin’ wise now that he was a married man. 
‘Qutside o’ Nora there ain’t no such ani- 
mal; but Fred won’t know that. Believe 
me, it ain’t the scenery a man’s actually 
goin’ to see south o’ the altar that makes 
him sign up for the trip. No, indeedy! 
It’s what he thinks the matrimonial coun- 
try’s goin’ te be like that leads him on to 
mention marriage an’ take a chance. Fred’s 
afraid that it might be rough goin’—that’s 
why he’s holdin’ back. We'll just take him 
an’ you for a little trip aboard our own 
private train—see? We'll let him eat in 
our diner an’ look at the land o’ wedded 
bliss from our observation-car. Then he’ll 
think the ridin’s fine an’ charter a train of 
his own for you an’ him—see?’ 
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“<« That’s mighty fine o’ you people,’ I 
says. ‘ But listen—ain’t it kind o’ rough 
on Fred? We show him a sample that 
there ain’t no duplicate of, an’ then, if he 
buys, we wrap him up an article out o’ the 
stock that looks about as much like what 
we showed him as Charlie Chaplin looks 
like General Joffre. An’ what ’ll he do,’ 
I asks ’em, ‘when he unwraps what he 
bought an’ finds out he’s been duped at the’ 
altar?’ 

“¢ Listen,’ Nina says. ‘The woman 
every man thinks he’s goin’ to get when he 
hooks up don’t live, an’ never did, an’ 
never will. Don’t worry about that. Na- 
ture’s fixed it so’s no man can really see 
his wife as she is, for a certain spell after 
marriage; an’ by the time his eyes get un- 
crossed, an’ he’s able to see her as others 
do, he’s got kind of accustomed to havin’ 
her around the flat, an’ the sight of her’s 
no shock at all. He thinks that maybe 
she’ll improve with age, or that he might 
do worse a second time, or somethin’ like 
that; an’ from then on, they’re just a cou- 
ple o’ married people, an’ everything’s fine.’ 

“* Well,’ I says, ‘ you’re married, an’ you 
know more about it than I do. I'll take a 
chance, if you’re willin’ to have me on your 
hands, as you say.’ 

“* Willin’?’ Nina says. ‘ It ain’t a ques- 
tion o’ bein’ willin’. We're tickled to death 
to have you. You’re really one o’ the fam- 
ily, an’ when you’re not around the family 
ain’t all here, that’s all.’ 

“* You said a bookful,’ Harry backs her 
up. ‘An’ there ain’t no need of a second 
edition, ’cause when you said what you said, 
you said it all.’ 


Ill 


“ Now you know none o’ that talk hurt 


my ears any. Here was they tellin’ me 
how nice I am, an’ framin’ things for me 
like I wanted ’em to be, an’ who was I to 
decline their offer with thanks? I didn’t 
know of any reason for not doin’ just as 
they said, an’ I’d ’a’ been careful not to 
remember one if I’d known of it. .Abso- 
lutely! 

“So I moved out to Nina an’ Harry’s 
place, an’ asked Fred to call an’ have 
dinner. 
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“*What’s the idea?’ Fred asks me. 
* Since when have you fell for this comforts- 


of-home thing? You know you get some ° 


real service in a hotel, an’ if you don’t like 
the grub you can swear at the head waiter, 
or write a letter to the manager, or some- 
thin’; but if you go out to dinner at some- 
body’s home like this, you have to die 
smilin’, even if they put poison in your 
soup. If the lady o’ the house spills hot 
coffee down the back o’ your neck, you 
have to laugh an’ tell her it don’t matter, 
cause you were goin’ to change your collar 
in the morning anyhow. I know! An’ 
you never get nothin’ fit to eat. Home 
cookin’! Why, say, there ain’t one woman 
in a hundred homes than can cook well 
enough to hold down a job in an armchair 
foodery, let alone gettin’ by in any dump 
where they grab your hat an’ coat for 
security.’ 

“* You'll like it out at the Fletchers’,’ I 
tell him. ‘ You'll get the dinner of your 
life there.’ 

“*<Tf I don’t get the dinner o’ my death 
I'll be lucky,’ he says. ‘If you’re hungry, 
I know of a lot o’ places in this town where 
they sell real food. I’m leary o’ these happy 
homes. I know! She'll ask him where he 
was last night, an’ they'll fight, an’ she’ll 
cry, an’ we’ll have to sit there like a couple 
0’ boobs an’ pretend we’re blind an’ can’t 
see, or else mix in the argument an’ get 
thrown out. I’m wise!’ 

“Oh, Fred!’ I says to him with a trem- 
ble o’ tears in my voice. ‘I hate to hear 
you talk so! You must ’a’ known some 
people who were unhappily married, an’ 
that’s made you bitter. Wait till you see 
the Fletchers.’ 

“*T think I’ll be able to stand the wait- 
in’,’ he says. ‘ If it wasn’t for you, I’d wait 
a long, long time, too, believe me. If you’re 
set on lettin’ me in for this thing, I’ll come; 
but I’m tellin’ you I’m leary. I'd lots 
rather take ’em out to a cabaret or some- 
thin’, so’s if they get to fightin’ I can call 
a taxi an’ send ’em home.’ 

“T tell the Fletchers just how Fred feels 
about things, an’ we frame a lovely evenin’ 
to show him how wrong he is. 

“* Just watch me make him feel at home 
here,’ Nina says. ‘ Why, I'll have him hint- 


‘to me. 
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in’ for an invitation to call again before 
he’s got his soup eaten!’ 

“¢* An’ she’s the kid can do the trick,’ 
Harry says. ‘ You leave it to Nina. She'll 
make him feel as welcome here as a dollar 
in a poorhouse. An’ listen, kiddo,’ he says 
‘T’ll be extra nice to you, an’ pay 
you a lot of attention an’ all, so he'll see 
that Nina ain’t jealous or nothin’ like that, 
see? I know how crabs like him feel about 
bein’ married. They think a married man 
can’t look friendly at any woman but his 
wife without bein’ crowned with a rollin’- 
pin, or hauled up in a divorce-court, or 
somethin’. He thinks we’re all henpecked. 
I'll be extra nice to you, an’ we'll get that 
idea out of his nut.’ 

_“* Now you’re talkin’, Harry,’ Nina says. 
‘ Sometimes I suspect you of bein’ bright. 
You be real nice to her, an’ I'll tell him 
how much we love havin’ her here with us, 
an’ how glad I am that she an’ you get 
along so well together an’ all, an’ we'll open 
his eyes.’ 

“When that was all settled we call in 
Nora an’ explain to her that there’s a special 
guest comin’. 

“* We want you to cook a dinner for this _ 
guy that would make Diogenes rob our ice- 
box for the leavin’s,’ Harry tells her. 

“< T’ll cook the best I know how for him,’ 
Nora says, grinnin’. ‘ Is he a nice man?’ 

“* He’s a prince in disguise,’ I tell her. 
‘But keep your mind off him an’ give all 
your attention to the grub. An’ listen, 
Nora,’ I says to her. ‘I know you're just 
as good as any of the rest of us, an’ all 
that, but this guy’s used to ceremony—see? 
He’s been at court a lot with kings an’ 
queens an’ such like, an’ he’s used to seein’ 
a cook act polite. So don’t talk any more’n 
you can help while you’re servin’ dinner, or 
he’ll be embarrassed. He wouldn’t know 
how to act if a cook started talkin’ much 
with him, any more’n you or I’d know what 
to do at court with kings an’ queens an’ all 
that. Get me?’ 

“*T wouldn’t get down on my knees 
while no queen went past,’ Nora says, pout- 
in’. ‘I read in school how them foreign 
people do that, but you bet I wouldn’t! 
I’m an American, an’ I ain’t scared o’ no 
princes or nothin’., If my cookin’s good 

















enough for him to eat, I reckon my talk’s 
good enough for him to hear. "Tain’t no 
disgrace to cook, is it?’ 

“ She was near cryin’, an’ Nina tipped 
me the wink to lay off. 

“<Tt’s too bad we can’t teach her to act 
like a cook,’ Nina says, when Nora had 
went out into the kitchen again. ‘ But 
so long as she can cook like a cook, I don’t 
want to take any chances on losin’ her by 
hurtin’ her feelin’s.’ 


IV 


“ So we jollied Nora along, an’ she sure 
did lay herself out on that dinner. When 
Fred rung the bell, along about six thirty, 
I knew that if good food was goin’ to be 
any help to me, I sure had help. Um! 
Just the remembrance o’ the smell o’ that 
dinner makes me think I want to eat. 

“ At first Fred was as nervous as a stage- 
struck schoolgirl bein’ introduced to a 
matinée idol. He kept givin’ quick looks 
here, there, an’ the other place, as if he ex- 
pected somethin’ to jump from back 0’ 
somewhere an’ bite him. But Nina was on 
the job with the conversational oil, an’ she 
hadn’t been pourin’ it on for five minutes 
till Fred smiled without tryin’. Then Harry 
put a record on the phonograph an’ danced 
an’ kidded around with me, an’ I see Fred 
lookin’ at us an’ then at Nina, as surprised 
as a mosquito on the stone statue of a bald- 
headed man. Our plan certainly seemed to 
be workin’ out right. 

“ An’ then we went in to dinner. Oh, 
man! Nora brought in the soup, an’ as 
soon as I tasted of it I forgot all about 
Fred Terrell an’ begun to eat. It was as 
good as that. There wasn’t a sound heard 
except them that naturally goes with the 
soup course, until every one of us had 
come as near to the last drop in our plates 
as spoons an’ manners would leave us. 
Then we all settled back an’ sighed a little, 
an’ Nora come in to take the plates away. 

“* Did you like it?’ she asks Fred right 
out. 

“ Well, what would you say if you went 
somewheres for dinner an’ the cook come 
in an’ asked you right out, did you like it? 
You’d open your mouth an’ blink an’ say 
nothin’, same as Fred did. 
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“< This is Nora, our cook,’ Nina says, 
laughin’ the matter off the best she could, 
‘ Nora’s just come to us from the farm, an’ 
she’s not fully accustomed to our manner 
o’ life.’ 

“¢]’m an American,’ Nora says, ‘ an’ I 
guess it ain’t no disgrace for a woman to 
know how to cook, is it? Tell me, did 
you like it?’ 

“*  The—the soup, you mean?’ Fred says. 
* You bet your life I liked it!’ 

“* Gee!’ Nora says. ‘ You ain’t so stuck 
up, are you? Wait till you try some o’ the 
fish!’ 

“ T didn’t know just how Fred would take 
her actin’ like that, but he thought it was a 
great joke. 

“*A real, sure-’nough farm kid, ain’t 
she?’ he says. ‘I didn’t know they grew 
‘em like that any more.’ 

“So the dinner went on, gettin’ better at 
each bite. Nina kep’ on actin’ toward Fred 
like a poor man with an invention talkin’ 
to a millionaire. Harry was wastin’ all his 
wit on me, same as we’d planned. Every- 
thin’ was runnin’ just as smooth as a dem- 
onstrator’s car! 

“ Fred stayed late an’ seemed to have a 
fine time. When he left, I walked out on 
the porch with him to say good night, an’ 
I ask him casually what does he think o’ 
my friends. 

“* They’re nice people,’ he says; ‘ but, 
gee,’ he says, ‘ who is this Fletcher? Is he 
your cousin or somethin’?. Why, his wife 
could get a divorce just for the way he 
looks at you.’ 

“* Why, I’m just like one o’ the family 
here,’ I says. ‘ Nina knows better than to 
be jealous o’ me. She has all the confidence 


in the world in Harry.’ 


“* She must have!’ Fred says. ‘ I’ve had 
a nice time an’ all that, an’ I’d like to 
come again; but tell me, how much 71 this 
guy Fletcher stand for?’ 

“ ¢ Stand. for?’ I says. 

“ * How long ’ll he stand for his wife be- 
in’ so darned friendly to me? I don’t want 
to bust up no happy home, an’ I don’t want 
the inmates o’ no happy home to bust me 
up, neither.’ 

“ * Nonsense!’ I says. ‘ Why, Harry just 
loves to have Nina be nice to my friends, 


- 
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or his, either. 
union, Fred.’ 

“ € Ves, but I don’t belong to it,’ he says; 
‘an’ you know how these union people are 
about scabs.’ 

“Qh, Fred!’ I says. ‘ Mr. Fletcher ’d 
never think o’ bein’ angry with his wife on 
account o’ her beih’ nice to you. They’re 
the happiest people, Fred.’ 

“* They got a nice little home here, ain’t 
they?’ Fred says, an’ there was the tender- 
est note in his voice. ‘ Gee, that was some 
dinner, wasn’t it?’ 

“I said good night, an’ went in an’ told 
the Fletchers what he’d said. They was 
tickled to death. 

“* But what do you know about him 
thinkin’ Nina ’d be jealous on account 0’ 
my bein’ polite to you?’ Harry says. ‘ Ain’t 
that the limit? That just goes to show 
what he thinks a married man’s up against 
all the time.’ 

“¢ An’ the idea o’ him bein’ scared, o’ 
Harry bein’ sore ‘cause I was nice to a 
guest in our home!’ Nina says. ‘Can you 
beat that?’ 

“* We'll show him where he’s dead 
wrong,’ Harry says. ‘ He’ll have a different 
idea o’ married people before he’s done 
knowin’ us. Get him up here as often as 
you can, an’ I'll bet he’ll be mixed up in 
a weddin’ before many weeks go by!’ 


V 


“It was no job gettin’ Fred to come up 
there. It’s a good thing he was welcome, 
‘cause, if he hadn’t been, he’d certainly have 
been an awful nuisance. He was up there 
to the Fletchers’ to see me all the time. 
He come twice the first week, an’ after 


Their marriage is a perfect 


that any night he wasn’t there seemed: 


strange, same as a Sunday or holiday or 
somethin’. 

- “ An’ he always found all three of us 
just the same. We were always havin’ 
a good time, an’ there was always a perfect 
dinner on the table. Nora certainly did her 
part—I’ll say that for her; an’ Nina an’ 
Harry never missed a note o’ their share in 
the chorus. Nina was always there with the 
glad hand for Fred, an’ Harry was always 
fussin’ around doin’ his best to make life 
nice for poor me. 
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“ Things went on like that for more’n a 
month, an’ Fred was gettin’ so he spoke 
regular about how lonesome it was for him 
at the hotel, an’ how marriage wasn’t so 
bad if a man could get a nice, old-fashioned, 
home-lovin’ woman to take a chance with 
him. It looked good to me, an’ I was think- 
in’ would I hold out for a church weddin’ 
with all the fixin’s, or just stand up an’ 
have it done, an’ then spend the wad on 
our honeymoon trip. 

“ Then I go home from work one after- 
noon an’ find Harry layin’ on the parlor 
couch, bawlin’ like a kid. 

“* Nina’s beat it!’ he tells me. ‘ She’s 
left me for good, an’ she’s goin’ to get a 
divorce an’ everythin’!’ 

“* Why, Harry!’ I says. 
be some mistake!’ 

“* You bet there’s a mistake!’ he says. 
‘She made the mistake o’ thinkin’ that I 
was blind or somethin’. I guess I can see 
a thing or two when I got both eyes open. 
Just because I agree to stand for her bein’ 
polite to that Terrell guy, she don’t have 
to go an’ make love to him right before my 
face—no, sir! An’ when I tell her I’m 
wise, an’ it’s got to stop, she ups an’ beats 
it to get a divorce!’ 

“* Why, Harry!’ I says. ‘ You’re crazy! 
Why, Nina wouldn’t—’ 

“*T ain’t as crazy as you think,’ he says. 
‘I’m wise to you, too. You don’t care 
how strong Nina goes for Fred, ’cause you 
think if you can bust us up you'll have a 
chance with me. I know! You was playin’ 
for me before I met Nina, an’ you been 
sore all the time ‘cause I married her. I 
see the whole business, an’ Nina’s wise, too. 
That’s what she’s goin’ to get a divorce for. 
Just ’cause I’ve been nice to you, like I 
agreed to, she thinks I’ve fell for you. 
Nothin’ stirrin’! I wouldn’t have nothin’ to 
do with you if you was the last woman on 
earth!’ 

“Tt took me a minute to think up what 
to say. While I was plannin’ out a nice 
answer, the front door opened an’ in come 
Nina. : 

“* You get out o’ my house!’ she yells at 
me. ‘I see just what you been tryin’ to do, 
but you can’t do it. You was tryin’ to get 
me mad at Harry, so I’d run off an’ get a 
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divorce or somethin’, an’ you thought 
maybe then you’d have a chance to get 
him!’ ‘ 

“¢ Nina!’ Harry yells, an’ makes a grab 
for her. 

“* Harry!’ she yells back, an’ they clinch. 

“Tt was all a put-up job on her part,’ 
Harry says. ‘ She fixed it for you to be nice 
to Fred, so I’d get jealous of you, an’—’ 

““* An’ she got me to ask you to be extra 
polite to her, so I’d get jealous of you,’ 
Nina says. 

“ They were talkin’ back an’ forth like 
a vaudeville team! 

“* Get out o’ my house, you schemin’ 
snake!’ Nina says to me. ‘I'll send your 
things to you, but don’t you never come in 
my door again. Get out, an’ get now!’ 

“* An’ if Fred Terrell ever comes here 
again I'll bust him wide open,’ Harry says. 
‘I’m tellin’ you! He’d better keep away 
from here. Him takin’ advantage o’ my 
wife just ‘cause she was bein’ polite to 
him!’ 

VI 


“T tert ‘em right there. It was all too 
mixed up for me. The only thing I was 
sure of was that Fred Terrell was due there 
that night to see me, an’ that he mustn’t 
come. I fixed up a stall that Nina an’ 
me’d had a disagreement, an’ went down 
to his hotel to tell him that, an’ to keep him 
from gettin’ a first-hand look at a happy 
home that I’d just had. I telephoned up 
to him from the lobby, an’ he says he’s 
awful busy. 

“*Tt’s awful important, Fred,’ I says to 
him. ‘ You must come down. I won’t keep 
you long if you’re busy.’ 

“So he come down to the lobby, an’ I 
tell him that Nina an’ me’s had a quarrel 
an’ he shouldn’t come to the house that 
night. 

“*Tt’s a wonder you got by with it as 
long as you did,’ he says. ‘ Gee, you were 
playin’ it raw!’ 

“* Raw?’ I says. 
you mean?’ 

“* Aw, gimme credit for sense,’ he says. 
“I was wise from the first night I went up 
there. That guy Fletcher was makin’ a 
wide-open play for you, right in front of 
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his wife’s face; an’ at least you wasn’t bein’ 
very cold an’ distant toward him. Aw, I 
ain’t blamin’ Fletcher at that. If I had a 
wife like his, I’d do werse ‘n him, I expect. 
Can you beat the way she went after me? 
Why, say, I was afraid she was goin’ to 
chloroform me an’ elope with me. It was 
the rawest thing I ever.saw; an’ with him 
watchin’ it all, too!’ 

“* Why, Fred!’ I says. ‘ You’re crazy. 
There wasn’t nothin’ like that. Why, Fred, 
I’d known ’em both before they was mar- 
ried, an’—an’—why, I was just like one 0’ 
the family up there, an’—an’—’ 

“* That’s small-time stuff,’ he says. ‘ I’m 
old enough to count my change, you know. 
It was nothin’ to me, one way or the other, 
only it made me kind o’ sore to find out that 
you was the sort of a girl that would run 
a chance o’ bein’ flirted with by a married 
man. The thing that made me real sore 
was that poor little country kid cookin’ up 
there for such people as you, an’ with such 
things goin’ on right under her nose. That 
was tough! It wasn’t as if she’d had ex- 
perience an’ knew what was what. Just a 
green kid right off the farm, an’ fallin’ in 
with any such mess of trouble as that! I 
certainly did feel sorry for the poor girl. 
You know, she might have got started all 
wrong from the example she see up there 
all the time. That was what got my goat 
the worst of all.’ 

“* Well,’ I says, gettin’ as mad as I could 
in such a short time, ‘it’s a wonder you 
wouldn’t marry her an’ take her out o’ 
harm’s way, if you feel like that about it!’ 

“<1 did,’ he says. ‘ We got married this 
afternoon at four o’clock, over to Judge 
Benson’s. That’s why I’m so busy. I’ve 
just sent up to the Fletchers’ for her 
things, an’ we’re packin’ to go East to- 
night on our weddin’-trip.’ 

“One of the family! Huh! Say, you 
listen to me—there’s only one of any fam- 
ily, an’ that one’s the two that’s been made 
one accordin’ to Hoyle. An’ them two 
that’s been made into one is one of the few 
things I’m scared of. I got reason to be. 
When either half o’ the one that goes to 
make up a family begins to welcome you 
as one 0’ that same family, go wide! I’m 
tellin’ you—go wide!” 
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Reckoning Without the Hun 


R. JUSTICE HALLAM, of the Supreme Court of Minnesota, in an 
address delivered before the Bar Association of that State and recently 
printed in Case and Comment, has recalled to memory some of the 

optimistic conclusions of men of ability and great clearness of vision at the 
time when the second peace conference at The Hague had just finished its 
constructive labors. These sentiments read strangely in the light of the 
present world conflagration; but when uttered they expressed the best judg- 
ment of competent observers of the progress of the human race. 

This is what Elihu Root, then Secretary of State, thought of the work 
of the international conference of 1907: 





The achievements of the conference justify the belief that the world has entered into 
an orderly process through which, step by step, in successive conferences, each taking the 
work of its predecessor as its point of departure, there may be continued progress toward 
making the practise of the civilized nations conform to their peaceful professions. 


That very able publicist and friend of peace, Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, one of the French delegates to The Hague, registered in figurative 


language his delighted conviction that the end so ardently desired had at last 
been attained: 


War has now been solemnly characterized as a conflagration, and every responsible 
statesman has been appointed a fireman, with the first duty of putting it out and prevent- 
ing its spread. 


Count Tornielli, of the Italian delegation to the conference, was not less 
confident of the permanency of the work accomplished: 


Give it time to bring forth fruit. On turning our eyes to the future no thought of dis- 
couragement invades our souls. 


Secretary Root’s belief that the world had then completed the first of a 
series of progressive steps toward a golden age wherein international disputes 
would be settled by judicial process and not by military violence, Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant’s joy over the perfected organization of a fire 
department fit to extinguish any war conflagration, Count Tornielli’s satis- 
faction with results that admitted no thought of discouragement, were all 
typical of the opinion prevailing among intelligent and devoted friends of 
peace in those rosy days of hope. It is so easy to assume that the tide which 
has begun to flow will never turn to ebb; that the flowering bud will have no 
future of blight or decay, that the pendulum swinging vigorously toward the 
right will never react in the sinister direction! 

Even greater mistakes than these able gentlemen made with regard to 
the stability of results accomplished at The Hague in the cause of peace 
were recorded years earlier by some of the philosophers of evolution. For 
example, there was John Fiske, a sincere and clear-headed believer in a 
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continuous process of moral development which was fast putting the human 
race beyond the possibility of recurrence to the horrid practises and mad 
savagery of physical conflict. Read now what John Fiske wrote of primeval 
and medieval warfare as long ago as 1884, when his “ Destiny of Man” 
was published: 


The nineteenth century, which has witnessed an unprecedented development of indus- 
trial civilization, has also witnessed an unprecedented diminution in the primeval spirit of 
militancy. It is not that we have got rid of great wars, but that the relative proportion of 
human strength which has been employed in warfare has been remarkably less than in any 
previous age. 


Again, becoming more enthusiastic as he studied the receding figure and 
fading outlines of the broad back of Mars: 


This gradual elimination of strife [in the nineteenth century] is a fact of utterly 
unparalleled grandeur. Words cannot do justice to such a fact. It means that the whole- 
sale destruction of life, which has heretofore characterized evolution ever since life began, 
and through which the higher forms of organic existence have been produced, must presently 
come to an end in the case of the chief of God’s creatures. 


Once more listen to the observations and prognostications of this sane 
historian and very reasonable philosopher: 


Whereas warfare was once dominant over the face of the earth, and came home in 
all its horrid details to everybody’s door, and threatened the very existence of industrial 
civilization, it has now become narrowly confined in time and space, it no longer comes 
home to everybody’s door, and in so far as it is still tolerated— 


Special attention is invited to the word here italicized, the italics being 
ours and not John Fiske’s— 


—in so far as it is still tolerated for want of a better method of settling grave international 
questions, it has become quite ancillary to the paramount needs of industrial civilization. 
When we can see so much as this lying before us on the pages of history, we cannot fail 
to see that the final extinction of warfare is only a question of time. 


Think of that, written just a third of a century ago and reprinted now 
with the running commentary of the Prussian evolutionists! The brute nature 
which primevally fought with teeth and claws for the desirable bone, or 
the place in the sun, now almost eliminated from the civilized human! The 
spirit of militancy disappearing at an unprecedented rate! Warfare now a 
minor and almost negligible thing, a mere incident, to be “ tolerated” 
only till the details of the new jurisprudence can be arranged by such 
peaceful assemblages as are to consider the subject later on at The Hague! 
Warfare, narrowly confined in time and space by the paramount interests 
of civilization, like a mild local epidemic under rigid quarantine! Warfare 
“ quite ancillary ”—that is to say, quite the humble and subservient hand- 
maid of the more powerful forces shaping human destiny; and its final 
extinction in plain sight near at hand! 

Was there ever a more striking illustration of the danger of building 
philosophy upon the lessons of too brief a period of experience? Was there 
ever a more tragically ironic example of the futility of conclusions reached by 
processes which ignore the factor of the Hun—eternal somewhere in human 
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nature, though sometimes slumbering and sometimes disguised in imperial 
garments? 





The Obvious Need of Better Acquaintance 
with South America 


E note the appearance of a new magazine, under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Certainly the 
world is a long way from even a speaking acquaintance with inter- 

national peace, yet we think /nter-America, published in the interest of a 
better understanding between the two Americas, should have a useful function. 
There are perhaps a dozen such magazines now, but this latest recruit, plan- 
ning, as we understand, to publish alternating issues in English and Spanish, 
containing respectively translations from the leading periodicals of the other 
continent, seems to be built on a practical and short-cut plan to mutual 
understanding. 

Comparatively few extracts from South American newspapers or maga- 
zines are published in our press. Only those in close personal touch with 
that southern world ever see the originals. An examination of the first 
English number of /nter-A merica brings a realization of the element of gravity 
and solidity in South American peoples, which, unfortunately, we of the 
United States are still inclined to overlook or underestimate. As the publi- 
cation has a serious aim, it may be assumed that the articles dealing directly 
with the relations between the United States and Latin-American republics 
are representative, reflecting neither more nor less cordiality than exists. It 
will please the friends and admirers of those tepublics to find that there is 
so much friendly sentiment toward the United States south of the Panama 
Canal at present. We note particularly, in an article entitled “The Commerce 
of the United States with Latin America During the War,” by Ernesto J. J. 
Butt, of the Museo Social Argentino of Buenos Aires, which takes up the 
wmuch-discussed subject of the long-time credit demanded by South American . 
merchants, a very fair endeavor to meet North American trade half-way in 
this matter. : 

To complain that citizens of the United States show rudeness and lack 
of understanding in their commercial relations with their southern cousins 
has become a commonplace. Yet until this old-time attitude of provincial 
superiority toward “ dago republics ” is entirely worked out, the commonplace 
cannot be reiterated too often. During years past travelers for pleasure in 
Central and South America, particularly those who have had the good fortune 
to become acquainted in the homes of the cultivated Spaniards, have been 
surprised, amused, or pained, according to their temperaments, by the attitude 
of fellow countrymen on business errands. We have in mind an otherwise 
charming and reasonable Irish-American whose occupation had for many 
years brought him in touch with Central and South America. When asked 
if he had ever learned Spanish he replied: 

“T wouldn’t twist my tongue around their fool language. I make them 


come to me!” 
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Such high-handedness may be all right in dealing with the lowest type 
of mestizo and peon, but it is hardly calculated to impress or conciliate a 
generous, sensitive, well-bred gentleman. Latin America is not all opera 
bouffe, nor yet all nouveau riche, even if it can afford to persuade Enrico 
Caruso to four weeks’ ocean travel. Latin America has her scholars, states- 
men, economists, novelists, and poets, and we should be better acquainted 
with them. 


The Fine Art of Doing Without 


“ C\AVE beef, wheat, sugar,” the exhortation goes forth to all Americans. 
And in the increasingly general response to the urgings of the United 
States Food Administration there are some to whom compliance brings 

neither inconvenience nor disturbance of any sort. 

Of course there are persons who do not like beef or white bread (particu- 
larly) or sugar beyond the minimum requirement of the body, converting 
its sugar so largely from starch. We are not thinking, however, of these 
occasional individuals. 

We are thinking of men and women, able to buy any delicacy they 
fancy, who have seen the time when they could not command their fare 
but ate what was set before them and ate it not unthankfully. 

This woman in whose window hangs the placard of Mr. Hoover’s crusade 
remembers a childhood in which molasses was the universal sweetener. It 
was boiled in the coffee, for instance. The coffee was not that-of Brazil, 
but wheat and rye roasted in the oven, well pounded, and with the milk 
scalded in it. The family had no beef at all, only home-cured hog’s meat 
and rarely a piece of mutton.”’ A civil war was going on at the time. 

This man who eats rye bread and drinks cold water for his breakfast, 
and does not butter the bread, is under no illusion about the relation existing 
between perfect health and coarse fare. He spent some years of his life 
in the forecastle of a deep-sea merchant vessel, where he lived on spoiled 
beef, preserved potatoes, ship’s biscuit, and weekly allowances of sugar rather 
easily contained in a rusty soup-tin. You could not persuade him, if you 
tried, that he must have crisp bacon, buttered toast, and percolated coffee 
for the first meal of the day. He knows that he put on fifteen pounds on 
rations which the humblest man ashore would have refused. 

Such persons as these are not bothered by a request to use certain staple 
foods sparingly; they have had lessons which taught them the last word in 
doing without, in substitution, and in habitual economy of food consumption. 








The Future of the German Foreign Service 


N the economic and commercial struggle which Germany must face after 
the war, quite as important as a “ free sea” and an “open door,” will 
be the reorganization of her diplomatic and consular service. After the 

revelations regarding its designs and purposes, its lawlessness and brutality, 
it is impossible that this service should begin again as it existed in the past. 
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It is mistrusted and discredited in every civilized nation. Its representatives 
have so violated all the usages of international relations, so outraged every 
code of diplomatic honor, and so grievously abused the hospitality of foreign 
lands, that beyond the Hohenzollern realm there will be no place for future 
Bernstorffs, Luxburgs, Papens, and Boy-Eds. 

The recent disclosure of intrigues in South America, of the methods 
of intimidation and coercion employed in the small neutral neighboring states, 
contain little that is new or surprising. They are merely a part of a sordid 
story of plotting, another revelation of a menace which has threatened every 
nation that has harbored a representative of Prussianism, a menace which 
perhaps would have remained hidden had it not been for the war. 

The history of diplomacy presents no parallel to the modern German 
foreign service. It has employed and manipulated a spy system such as 
Talleyrand could not command. Its secret agents were more thoroughly 
organized than those whom Metternich boasted that he had at his bidding. 
Its representatives stooped to service that no other Western nation ever 
asked. They fostered and encouraged the commission of crimes and sought 
to stir up disaffection, strife; and rebellion among people with whom they 
pretended to be friends. 

The efforts of spies and secret agents in Sweden and other northern 
countries to corrupt the government, in Portugal and Spain to foment strikes 
and discontent among the people, in Greece to defeat the popular will, have 
all been traced to accredited German representatives. In China German 
official trained the revolutionists and led them in the western provinces, 
while in the east they furnished money and backing to Chang Hsun with 
which to overthrow the republic, to reestablish the Manchu dynasty, and 
to secure a government favorable to their designs. In Brazil German agents 
under the direction of German consular officials led a revolt of the German 
colonists aimed at separating the three southern states and setting up a 
German government that would threaten the democratic policy of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The activities of these agents in the United States have been notorious 
from the very beginning of the war. President Wilson, speaking of the 
Prussian autocracy in his address to Congress on April 2, 1917, said: 


Indeed it is now evident that its spies were here even before the war began, and it 
is, unhappily, not a matter of conjecture, but a fact proved in our courts of justice that 
the intrigues which have more than once come perilously near to disturbing the peace and 
dislocating the industries of the country have been carried on at the instigation, with the 
support, and even under the personal direction of official agents of the Imperial German 
government accredited to the government of the United. States. 


Before the war it was inconceivable that a consular office should be 
prostituted to the uses to which the German service was put in this country. 
It is incomprehensible that an ambassador of a great nation could become 
the head of a secret organization with the destruction of life and property 
as its purpose, that his military and naval attachés should abandon their 
legitimate duties to serve as his aids, and that the ambassador himself 
should be the paymaster of a sorry crew of men engaged in deeds of criminal 
violence. 
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An astonishing feature of this whole affair has been the inability of the 
Hohenzollern military autocracy to foresee or to measure correctly the 
inevitable reaction of other peoples to these sordid practises. China resented 
the interference in her domestic affairs by an open declaration of war. Brazil, 
with only one dissenting vote in its parliament, did the same. Latin America 
might have forgotten Luxburg’s recommendation for sinking Argentine ships 
without leaving a trace (spurlos versenkt), but it will never forget his other 
suggestion that the Latin-Americans could be frightened into craven sub- 
mission by the presence of submarines in the South American waters. 
“Indians with a thin veneer” will not soon be forgotten by the proud 
descendants of the conquerors of the southern continent. 

Prussian efforts in the United States were marked by a gross stupidity 
almost as insulting as the deeds themselves. Bungling and plain thick- 
headedness, as well as offenses against diplomatic decency, cost Germany 
the last vestige of American sympathy before her crimes against humanity 
forced us into the war. 

Many and heavy must be the guarantees that Germany must give for 
the future peace of the world. Not the lightest of these will be the guarantees 
that her after-war diplomats are capable of observing the code of honor of 
nations. Germany must prove—and the burden of proof will be heavy 
upon her—that her diplomats have ceased to be the chieftains of gangs of 
spies and secret agents. 


Libel-Suits by Public Men 


S it worth while for a public man to bring a libel-suit? Men of strong 
character who occupy positions of leadership are too often the victims of 
unscrupulous defamation on the platform, in the press, and occasionally 

even in the pulpit. It is a mistake to suppose that such attacks are merely 
modern manifestations of human depravity. No public man of the present 
day has ever been more grossly libeled and slandered than was General 
Washington in his lifetime. Many prominent men who have thus been 
defamed have ignored the false charges designed to accomplish their downfall, 
believing that good character is bound to prevail with the public in the long 
run, and that if they have done nothing wrong, false accusations of misconduct 
will ultimately prove harmless. 

While there are many cases in which this is doubtless true, there are others 
in which calumny cannot prudently or wisely be disregarded by those against 
whom its shafts are directed. Two influential London newspapers, the Daily 
News and the Westminster Gazette, recently accused the prime minister, 
Mr. David Lloyd George, of cowardice. They said that he left his official 
residence in Downing Street about the time when it first became known 
that German raiders were approaching London, and spent the night at his 
country home in Surrey. This statement was published the day after the 
raid occurred. It originated with a news-agency, which sent it to forty-six 
newspapers, all of which refused to print it except the two that we have 
mentioned. 

As a matter of fact, on the night in question Mr. Lloyd George was on 
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his way to visit the British headquarters in France—a journey which exposed 
him to a considerable cegree of personal danger, He declared that he had 
no time for libel-suits unless the accusations were such as might affect the 
prosecution of the war; but as this utterly false charge of personal cowardice 
on his part tended to exaggerate in the minds of the people the peril to 
which they were exposed by the raids of the German airmen, he directed 
that suits should be brought against the offending journals. He did not want 
money from them, but he wanted an acknowledgment of the falsity of the 
accusation and a humble apology for its publication. This redress he promptly 
obtained. Every imputation was withdrawn, and the newspapers paid into 
court a sufficient sum to indemnify the prime minister for his costs. 

Where the effect of a libel on a public man is not merely personal annoy- 
ance and distress, but has a public aspect and may thus be detrimental to 
the welfare of the community in a large and serious sense, it would seem 
clearly to be his duty to do as Mr. Lloyd George did in this case—to bring 
the defamers to book and make them eat their own words in open court. 

As a rule, however, American public men are very patient under baseless 
defamation. We know of a Senator whose enemies constantly denounce him 
as a corporation and trust lawyer; yet he has never been regularly employed 
by a corporation in the whole course of his long professional life, nor has he 
ever drawn a trust agreement. When asked to correct the false imputations, 
he says: 

“Oh, let the hyenas bark!” 





The Protection of Farmers Against Game 


T is manifestly a most exasperating experience for a farmer or fruit-grower 
or market-gardener to have his crops injured or destroyed by the various 
animals which are protected under the game laws. He is not at liberty to 

shoot the creatures whose destructive tendencies thus lessen the yield of 

his land and his net income derivable therefrom; and he is thus compelled 
by the State to contribute out of his own pocket to the pleasure of the sports- 
men, for whose benefit the game is preserved and protected. 

In calling attention to this unfortunate condition of things we do not ° 
wish to be understood as advocating a repeal of the game laws, even so far 
as they protect animals injurious to agriculture and horticulture. We do’ 
mean to suggest, however, that provision should be made by the State for the 
remuneration of farmers and others who suffer losses through the incursions 
of protected game animals. This might readily be done, in New York, through 
the agency of the Court of Claims, which has jurisdiction of various claims 
against the State which the Legislature thinks ought in equity and good con- 
science to be investigated, and, if established, to be paid. 

We notice that a farmer in New Jersey whose crops have been seriously 
damaged by protected game animals has announced his intention of applying 
to the Legislature of that State for relief. Beavers are now protected by law 
in New York; and the Court df Appeals has recently decided that the owner 
of forest land whose trees have been destroyed by these animals has no 


right of redress against the State. 
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In France the shooting and trapping of game has been absolutely pro- 
hibited ever since the war began. The result has been such an enormous 
increase of game and vermin that the farmers complain of the utter ruin 
of their crops; and the government has been obliged to license shooting again. 
Indeed, soldiers on leave of absence are to be allowed to shoot game without 
obtaining any express permission to do so. 

The subject of this article recalls the amusing experience of a friend on 
the upper Nile, after the British reconquered the Sudan. The assistant secre- 
tary to the provincial government, with his staff, occupied a pleasant house 
at Khartum, with a garden-plot extending down to the river. One of 
the young officers having one day expressed a longing for corned beef and 
cabbage, the secretary resolved to attempt to grow some cabbages on the 
banks of the Nile, and he gave his gardener directions accordingly. All went 
well; the cabbages grew and prospered; and finally the secretary invited a 
large company to dine with him and his associates on the morrow and regale 
themselves on corned beef and cabbage. But alas! On the morning of the 
day fixed for the dinner, the secretary rose early to inspect his glorious crop 
of cabbages for the last time. There was not one there! A herd of hippo- 
potamuses had visited the garden in the night, and had left nothing but the 
prints of their considerable feet. 





The Budgeteer — Mr. Attaboy’s Experience 


in War Finance 


UBSCRIPTIONS for the second Liberty Loan had no more than termi- 
nated when discussion began about the third Liberty Loan, its amount, 
possible rate of interest, and the time of its flotation. These features 

were publicly discussed; privately thousands of Americans who had read- 
justed their budgets to provide for the purchase of a second Liberty bond 
took counsel with themselves and with their families as to ways and means 
of purchasing Uncle Sam’s securities of later issue. 

The budgeteer—the man who plans and supervises his income and 
expenditures intelligently, anticipating future requirements—is increasing in 
numbers in the United States. He has never been in the majority here, 
and perhaps he never will be. The typical Frenchman will often apportion 
his earnings down to the last fifty centimes. But while we of the United 
States are not likely to acquire the French habit of mind in regard to money, 
the war has firmly impressed on millions of us the necessity of pledging our 
saving-power, actual and potential, to the government while the conflict 
lasts. We have harnessed ourselves gladly. When the war ends a large 
number of us will keep harnessed and pulling the chariot of our individual 
as well as of our collective fortunes. 

What may the man who has engaged his saving-power in his country’s 
interest accomplish? Let us see in a specific instance. 

America’s entry into the war found Mr. Attaboy in debt, and when 
subscriptions for the first Liberty Loan were opened he was still in debt. 
Precisely, he owed the plumber two hundred and fifty dollars. Additionally, 
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he was called upon to raise five hundred dollars to help discharge a debt of 
his sister, who was dependent on him. To do this necessitated borrowing 
on his insurance-policy, and he had some unhappy hours both before and 
after subscribing for two hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of bonds. 

His budget had to be overhauled extensively. He bought a fifty-dollar 
bond on the government’s instalments running to August 30, 1917. The 
other two hundred dollars’ worth of bonds he bought of a bond house on the 
partial-payment plan—twenty dollars down and ten dollars a month. After 
the initial payment this called for $2.40 a week. 

Putting his shoulder to the wheel, Attaboy pushed down expenses here 
and there, laying aside weekly eight dollars to pay the plumber and eight 
dollars to repay the money he had borrowed for his sister. He had no new 
clothes throughout the summer. He took the most inexpensive (and most 
enjoyable) vacation of his life a few miles from his home. On August 1 he 
reduced the plumber’s bill to one hundred and fifty dollars. On September 1 
he repaid one hundred dollars of his insurance borrowing. Also on 
September 1 he had completely paid for his fifty-dollar bond. This was an 
offset to his indebtedness of just so much. 

When the second Liberty Loan was offered in October, Attaboy decided 
he must double his subscription to the first loan. There appeared to be 
only one way of doing this, and that was to open a special account at the 
savings-bank, undertaking to pay ten dollars a week for fifty weeks. This 
he did. In November, aided by a little extra money he earned, he wiped 
out the plumber’s bill. But doing that automatically released eight dollars 
a week for some other purpose. Attaboy added it to the eight dollars a 
week he was laying aside for the insurance indebtedness. On December 1 
he reduced that debt by another hundred dollars. He now owes three hundred 
dollars on it; it is the only thing he does owe; and it is being extinguished at 
the rate of sixteen dollars a week. This spring will see the last of it. 

The first of the year is a time for taking stock. Attaboy’s inventory of 


his financial condition ran as follows: 


FIRST LIBERTY BONDS, $250 
Paid for August 30 
BP WOMEN PATRONS... cccccnecccccesessesessvesss 
Still owe 


SECOND LIBERTY BONDS, $500 
Paid savings-bank 
Still owe 


SUMMARY 
eee Bees Bele Ges... casasctswacvansscesscsccssees $260.00 


Now, the striking thing about this statement, to Attaboy’s notion, was 
the revelation that his paid-for bonds were nearly equal to his outstanding 
indebtedness. In other words, his net indebtedness was forty dollars, as 
against seven hundred and fifty dollars seven months earlier! 

The four hundred and ninety dollars’ worth of bonds upon which he 
still had to pay gave him no concern, for his budget provided for them— 
$2.40 a week being set aside to make the ten dollars a month payable on 
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the first Liberty bonds, and ten dollars a week going to take care of the 
payments on the second Liberty bonds. 

But how about the third Liberty Loan, plainly not far distant? Well, 
it happens that for some time Attaboy has been setting aside ten dollars a 
week to save enough money to paint his home and another house he owns. 
In a month at the most he will have a sufficient sum in hand, and then what 
will he do with this ten dollars a week? On the savings-bank plan, probably, 
it will be used to purchase five hundred dollars’ worth of third Liberty bonds. 
As for the fourth Liberty Loan in late spring or early summer, the borrowing 
on his insurance-policy will have been paid in full when that comes along, 
releasing sixteen dollars a week, the carrying payment for eight hundred 
dollars’ worth of bonds under the savings-bank or any other dollar-a-week 
plan, whereby one dollar weekly is required to buy a fifty-dollar bond. 

It is evident that Attaboy has not reached his maximum lending-power 
and probably will not reach it until the time of subscription to the fourth 
Liberty Loan. He will then be paying $2.40 weekly on a remnant of first 
Liberty bonds, ten dollars weekly on second Liberty bonds, which will be 
almost three-quarters paid for, another ten dollars a week on third Liberty 
bonds, and sixteen dollars a week on fourth Liberty bonds—a total of $38.40 a 
week. His subscriptions will foot up to $2,050. On July 1, 1918, about 
eight hundred dollars of this amount will be full paid. And, so far as Attaboy 
can see, his full lending-power from current income will then be engaged. 

Thereafter he will continue to subscribe, of course, if the war shall 
continue and subsequent Liberty Loans shall be necessary. You may wonder 
how. It may be useful to remember that Attaboy wondered how in the world 
he, a debt-laden salary-earner, was going to subscribe to the first Liberty Loan, 

We can hear readers remarking that Attaboy must have a sizable salary 
indeed to be able to devote $38.40 a week to the purchase of Liberty bonds. 
His salary is less than four thousand dollars a year and his occasional other 
earnings average about twenty-five dollars a month. He has one person 
wholly dependent and three others partly dependent on him. 

No one will argue that a man with a salary half Attaboy’s can do as 
much as Attaboy, but he can do proportionally somewhere nearly as well. 

The useful thing in Attaboy’s performance is the ingenuity with which 
he has set every dollar he could spare to work as rapidly as he could disengage 
it for the nation’s service. Every dollar he could compress from routine 
expenses has been wrung out of them; every dollar devoted to paying his 
obligations has been kept in the harness after the immediate occasion passed; 
every dollar saved for special expenditures—such as painting his two houses 
—has continued to be a dollar set aside for winning this war. 





Great Prosperity on Parnassus 


HE path up Parnassus no longer ends in the garret. The practitioners 
of poetry dwell on the ground floor. They drive motor-cars as luxurious 
as those described in the advertisements ordinary millionaires read 

with envy; their raiment is of the best; crusts are not the reward for couplets. 

Italy wants ambulances; the wise Italians pass by the stock exchange 


5 
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and make their appeal to the chief patrons of the capital letters. They are 
not disappointed. 

“How much do you want from us?” the well-fed versifiers ask, their 
philanthropy radiant in their encouraging smiles. A matter of a hundred 
thousand dollars—it is done! The poets do not need to draw checks; the 
sum is small change to them; it comes out of the car-fare pockets, as other 
folks draw nickels. 

Poetry pays; we are glad it does. The poets smooth the way for the 
rest of us, and deserve material rewards in this life as well as fame, which 
cannot be translated into beef and beer. 





The Danger of Judicial Joking 


“A MUCH-SPEAKING judge is a tinkling cymbal,” said Bacon, in the 
essay in which he cautioned the English judiciary against talking too 
freely from the bench. His warning seems still to be needed. Great 

amusement has been caused in the midland counties of England by a recent 

experience of His Honor P. Howard Smith, county court judge for the 

Wolverhampton district, in Staffordshire. 

The learned judge was called upon to try a case in which a young man 
sued to recover a piano from a young woman living at Tipton, with whom 
he had been keeping company. Tipton is the principal town in an urban 
district of the same name in Staffordshire, which has a population of about 
thirty thousand souls. In the course of the trial Judge Smith asked the 
plaintiff if he had understood him correctly as saying that he had been courting 
the defendant at Tipton. The plaintiff responded in the affirmative. 

“ Well,” said the judge, as reported by the local journals, “that is the 
last place where I should go to look for a wife. If I were a widower, I 
certainly should not go to Tipton. Are there any attractive ladies there?” 

These words proved more far-reaching than the speaker anticipated. 
They stirred up the whole borough. The chairman of the Tipton Urban 
District council addressed a letter to the judge, calling his attention to the 
remarks and saying that they had been received by the public with marked 
and general disapproval. This brought out an apology from Judge Smith 
which was almost as remarkable as his original utterance. He declared 
from the bench that he had no recollection of having used the words which 
the reporters attributed to him, but added: 

“ T am informed, however, that they were to the effect that if I wanted a 
wife I should not go to Tipton for one; and that I sarcastically inquired 
whether there were really any attractive ladies there. I am surprised that 
these remarks have been taken seriously. Of course, I never intended to 
make any disparaging remarks of Tipton generally or of the ladies therein. 
However, as it appears that they have given offense, I certainly regret having 
made them. There was no intention on my part of making any imputation 
or insinuation whatsoever against Tipton.” 

In the middle of the nineteenth century, when pugilism was still 
regarded as a reputable sport in England, one of the champions of the prize- 
ring was William Perry, better known as the Tipton Slasher. If Judge Smith 
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is not more careful as to what he says in the future about this portion of 
his bailiwick, he will become known to the bar as the Tipton Slasher of the 
bench. 

Probably he has been influenced by the example of Mr. Justice Darling, 
of the High Court of Justice in London, who is known throughout England as 
the Joking Judge. Whenever an important case comes on for trial before 
Mr. Justice Darling, the court-room is crowded with spectators expectantly 
awaiting the sarcastic witticisms that he is accustomed to utter. Like the 
late Artemus Ward, however, he rarely smiles, but affects surprise at the 
sensation created by his humorous remarks. 





The Artist’s Part in This War 


E have never been a really artistic nation, temperament and tradition 

from Puritan ancestors retarding such a development. One does 

not have to be very old to recall times when the announcement in a 

typical American family that son had determined to become a musician or 
daughter to wed an artist was received with gloom, if not consternation. 

It may be useful, therefore, as well as interesting to consider the services 
of the artistic temperament in the war. We all know that one of the most 
feared enemies of the Kaiser, in the popular conception, is neither a general 
nor a statesman, but a Dutch cartoonist. Working in a very different manner, 
but, it seems to us, rendering immeasurable service, is Captain Bairnsfather. 
Some English writer not long ago said that the best tonic for war weariness 
and slackerism was a trip to the front. Very few of us can take this trip, 
but all who have laughed, and once in a while wept, over the “ Fragments 
from France,” have carried away a touch of the inimitable courage of the 
trenches. 

Passing from such subjective achievements, we come upon a practical 
utilitarian invention which has saved thousands of lives. We presume that 
primitive camouflage has been practised in every war, but it remained for 
artists of the most artistic of nations in this war to develop the “art” of 
concealment to a point where it became worthy of a special classification, and 
of the coining of a term which now covers a great industry. There are now 
entire factories in France given up to the manufacture of camouflage proper- 
ties, and what further perfection the art may reach cannot be predicted. 

In a London hospital a young captain, before the war a sculptor, is 
doing a wonderfully delicate and merciful bit for the men who are struggling 
with the horror and despair of permanent facial disfigurement. This young 
man’s genius has created a department unique in all the hospitals of the 
world; for in his laboratory or workroom are prepared facial masks manu- 
factured and fitted to the wearer with such extraordinary artistry and exacti- 
tude as to be indistinguishable at a distance of a few yards. The success of 
such masks seems almost unbelievable, but there is sober testimony to that 
effect. 

Examples of service, some distinguished, some obscure, might be multi- 
plied indefinitely. In this war the roll of honor of the artistic world is long 


and honorable. 





. Some Unsung Heroes 


DOERS OF BRAVE DEEDS WHO FAILED TO WIN THE REWARD OF FAME—IN SOME 
MEMORABLE CASES THEIR VERY NAMES ARE UNKNOWN 


By Perley Poore Sheehan 


3 NE of the wretches,” we learn, 
“ was pardoned, for it was discov- 
ered that he had once saved the 

lives of more than seventy persons from a 

wreck in the Bahamas.” 

Who was this curious combination of 
criminal and hero? No one whose name 
history knows; merely a member of Pedro 
Gibert’s piratical crew. 

An English cruiser had caught Pedro and 
his merry men, early in the last century, 
and had turned them over to the authori- 
ties in Boston. There they were hanged—. 
all except the fellow mentioned above. Him 
the judges allowed to go and get himself 
forgotten. Perhaps they saw this oblivion 
‘as punishment enough; for would not just 
the barest turn of fate have made him glo- 
rious? Suppose a Longfellow or a Whittier 
had seen fit to write a song about him. His 
name might have outshone that of Captain 
Kidd as a hero of romance. 

Such incidents make the reader wonder 
at the extraordinary tricks that fortune 
plays with the name and fame of men. 

Why is it that some heroes are so remem- 
bered, so sung and magnified, age on age, 
while others who did as much, gave as 
much, and even made the same sort of ap- 
peal to all that is splendid and romantic in 
us should now be so utterly forgotten? 

The question is timely. Unless all signs 
fail, a good many American men—and 
women, too, perhaps—will be doing things 
before very long that should rank them 
with the immortals. This country is liter- 
ally filled with potential Paul Reveres and 
Nathan Hales, with Molly Pitchers and 
Barbara Frietchies. But, when the great 
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tale is told, who: among these will be set 
aside for glory and who for oblivion? Who 
can tell? 

It was only lately, for example, that the 
name of Pierre Radisson became scantily 
familiar even to the elect of the historical 
societies; and yet he was one of the great- 
est discoverers and adventurers the world 
has ever known. It was he who discovered 
Lake Superior and the great copper-mines 
on its southern shore. He was one of the 
two who suggested the founding of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. He had more ad- 
ventures with Indians, probably, than did 
Daniel Boone and Kit Carson combined. 

There is Boone himself. His name is 
glorious. But how about those two name- 
less pathfinders who survived the massacre 
of Lieutenant Rogers and his men on the 
Ohio? 

They had succeeded in fighting their way 
through the circle of Indians and renegades, 
and then in hiding themselves, although one 
of ‘them had both arms broken and the other 
had two broken legs. Each lay alone all 
that night out in the woods, and far into 
the afternoon of the following day. Then, 
by means of turkey-calls and similar sig- 
nals, they learned of each other’s presence. 

Not long after that, the hero with the 
broken arms came ghosting up and found 
his comrade with the broken legs. They 
made shift to help each other in various 
ways. After that, he with the broken arms 
kicked together such dead wood as he 
could find, and the man with the broken 
legs managed to start a fire. They lived for 
weeks that way—he who could walk going 
out into the forest and chasing up game, 
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which he who could not walk was never- 
theless able to shoot. They eventually 
escaped. 

The story of the Western frontier is 
rich in chronicles like that, fairly aquiver 
with the shades of the forgotten great. 

Who to-day sings of Captain Jim Smith 
—he who sought out no less than thirty 
desperate outlaws and killed them all 
single-handed? Or of slender and hand- 
some Boone May, who made the famous 
Deadwood Trail safe from Sioux and bad 
men? Or of Bill Stoudenmayer, who gave 


E] Paso its first real taste of law and order? 
Or of the gentle, literary, and also deadly 
Fountain, who made New Mexico habitable 
for decent folk? 

But these belonged to a later day. 


HEROINES OF THE REVOLUTION 


Did you ever hear about Maggie Corbin? 

When automobilists follow a certain road 
down through New Jersey, the knowing still 
love to point out the scene of the battle of 
Monmouth, and Molly Pitcher’s well, and 
the hill where Molly fired her dead hus- 
band’s cannon. But somewhere there 
should be a Maggie Corbin spring, and a 
hill where she did no less, and possibly 
more, than Molly Pitcher did. Let the 
Revolutionary equivalent of the Congres- 
sional Record speak for itself: 


Resolved, that Margaret Corbin, wounded and 
disabled at the attack on Fort Washington, while 
she heroically filled the post of her husband, who 
was killed by her side, serving a piece of artillery, 
do receive during her natural life or continuance 
of said disability, one-half the monthly pay 
drawn by a soldier in the service of these States; 
and that she now receive out of the public stores 
one suit of clothes, or value thereof in money.— 
July, 1779. 


Alas, poor Margaret! She is as com- 
pletely forgotten as that Deborah Sam- 
son—she who also had her brief day of 
glory in Revolutionary times, and also re- 
ceived a Congressional pension. 

Deborah was praised by Washington 
himself—which, one might think, would 
have been enough to make her glory more 
lasting than it was. She was a penniless 
girl in the old Pilgrim settlement of Plym- 
outh. When she heard about the battle of 
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Bunker Hill, nothing would do but that she 
must cut her hair and don in secret the 
uniform of the Revolution. She fought 
through a dozen battles, and it was not 
until she lay almost dead of a fever that 
her sex became known. 


THE STORY OF WILLIAM EATON 


Everybody knows about young Decatur’s 
exploit, when he burned the captured 
Philadelphia in the harbor of Tripoli. Lord 
Nelson himself called it “the most bold 
and daring act of the age.” But how many 
know that this brief war against the North 
African pirates also produced a “ General ” 
Eaton—the first man who ever planted our 
flag on foreign soil? 

At that time, 1804, Eaton was the Amer- 
ican envoy to Tunis. He conceived the 
audacious plan of deposing the wicked 
Bashaw of Tripoli by force of arms, and 
setting up instead the bashaw’s brother, 
who was an exile among the Mamelukes of 
Egypt. It doesn’t sound like a very scru- 
pulous respect for the rights of a small 
state, but Eaton was authorized to attempt 
it by his chiefs in Washington, though they 
couldn’t promise him much support. 

Eaton didn’t care for assistance. He 
went to Egypt and raised a band of adven- 
turers—white and tawny and black, all 
under the American flag. They crossed the 
desert of Barca. The first point of attack 
was the important coast town of Derna, 
which was guarded by three thousand Tri- 
politan fighting men, but which Eaton and 
his adventurers carried by storm. 

Eaton was wounded in the first attack. 
He lay there on a bastion of dried mud, 
with his face to the west—toward Wash- 
ington!—still giving his orders as the sun 
went down. There was a final assault; then 
down from the last redoubt of all came the 
old pirate ensign, and up went the Stars 
and Stripes instead. 

At that, in spite of his wounds, Eaton 
was for going on and storming Tripoli as 
well. But peace intervened, and Eaton— 
drops thenceforward out of sight! 


LIEUTENANT HUNTER AT ALVARADO 


Why shouldn’t young Lieutenant Hun- 
ter, U. S. N., have become a national hero? 
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It was on March 30, 1847, that a de- 
tachment of American troops left Vera 
Cruz to cooperate with the squadron under 
Commodore Perry in a joint attack upon 
Alvarado, a Mexican port a few miles to 
the southeast. Lieutenant Hunter, it ap- 
pears, had been fretting for some time at 
not having enough to do. Perry sent for 
him. 

“Look here, Hunter,” the commodore 
said, “it’s going to be a couple of days 
before we can get over to Alvarado in force. 
You take the Scourge and go over there 
and establish a blockade.” 

The Scourge was only a small steamer, 
but Hunter had an idea all his own as to 
what that blockade should be. That night 
he shelled the forts of Alvarado so effective- 
ly that by dawn the enemy had fled. Then, 
leaving a tiny garrison in the forts to hold 
them and control the town, Hunter 
“damned the torpedoes” and proceeded 
right on up the river, where he captured 
the town of Thliacotalpan, not to mention 
four schooners which had sought refuge 
there. 

It was not until the following day that 
Commodore Perry and the army detach- 
ment arrived off Alvarado, and by that 
time there was nothing left to do. The joke 
lost none of its piquancy in that this hap- 
pened to be April 1. 


A NAMELESS HERO OF THE MEXICAN WAR 


In his “ Personal Memoirs” General 
Grant gives a striking instance of another 
forgotten hero of those days. 

It happened at the battle of Molino del 
Rey, one of the bloodiest of the Mexican 
War. The mill which gave the battle its 
name had been fortified by the Mexicans, 
and was strongly held; but the Americans 
charged, helter-skelter, without much cover, 
and managed to get into the midst of the 
buildings. Grant, himself at that time an 
obscure lieutenant, was among the first. 

Presently Grant discovered that there 
was still a body of Mexicans on the flat 
roof of one of the buildings. He called for 
men to follow him. They used a cart as a 
scaling-ladder, and swarmed up, to find 
that another American had preceded them 
there. This man, a private, had already 
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captured the entire band, among them a 
major and five or six officers of lower 
grades. 

“ They still had their arms,” the general 
writes, “ while the soldier before-mentioned 
was walking as sentry, guarding the prison- 
ers he had surrounded all by himself.” 

The italics are General Grant’s own. 
Who was this hero? Grant does not say, 
and he is probably as “ nameless here for 
evermore ” as Poe’s maiden. 


FOUR MEN WHO CAPTURED A FLOTILLA 


Hardly a day in the Civil War but some 
man inflamed the hearts and imaginations 
of his fellows by an act of supreme daring. 
He died; he survived. It made no great 
difference in the long run. The great, black 
night of forgetfulness was there to swallow 
him up. His glory— 


Like snow upon the desert’s dusty face, 
Lighting a little hour or two—is gone. 


Take a story told by General Wilson, the 
cavalry leader, somewhere in his own per- 
sonal recollections. 

Montgomery had just fallen. Some fif- 
teen miles above this ancient capital of the 
Confederacy, where the Coosa runs swift, 
broad, and deep between high banks, the 
Confederates had assembled a fleet of 
steamboats loaded with military supplies. 
To capture these, Wilson sent out a detach- 
ment of the Fourth Kentucky Cavalry, un- 
der a young officer named Weston. 

In the dark of the night, Weston and 
three of his men—names unmentioned— 
stripped to the skin and swam across the 
river under cover of a floating log. They 
stole a couple of skiffs on the enemy bank 
and used these to ferry the rest of their 
comrades over. After that, they executed 
a surprise attack. They not only captured 
the steamers, but got up steam and crossed 
the river, where they took their horses 
aboard, and then brought ihe whole fleet in 
triumph back to Montgomery. 


A BRAVE CONFEDERATE COLOR-BEARER 


And did you ever hear about that young 
Southerner who saved his flag at Chicka- 


mauga? There should be a monument to 
that man. Perhaps there is one; but it 
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was only after years of correspondence that 
the late Colonel Archibald Gracie, the his- 
torian of the battle, was able to discover 
the name of the hero. He was Alfred D. 
Clark, Company C, Seventh Regiment, 
South Carolina Infantry. 

That was a deadly struggle, fought among 
rough hills covered with thick woods, most 
of the fighting hand to hand, in confusion, 
blood, and smoke, and neither side willing 
to yield a foot of ground, until it looked as 
if the engagement would never end short of 
mutual extermination. In one place Gen- 
eral Beatty, of Ohio, was in a fairly good 
position on top of a hill; but the Southern- 
ers kept charging up the slope as savage as 
wildcats. They were led by a lean young 
ensign, who carried the Stars and Bars 
right up to the low wooden breastwork of 
the Union men. 

Beatty called for Colonel Grosvenor, who 
was off with a remnant of his regiment in 
quest of water. 

“ There’s a brigadier-general’s commis- 
sion for the man that will capture that 
flag!”” Beatty cried; and Grosvenor’s men 
hurled themselves upon the charging 
enemy. 

The men of the South were over the 
breastwork by this time, still led by that 
young ensign, but they were cut to shreds. 
Grosvenor’s arrival had turned the tide. 
The surviving Confederates fell back, and 
only Clark remained. A bullet struck him. 
He must have known that this was his 
death, but before a man in blue could touch 
his flag he whirled and threw it to safety 
beyond the breastwork. Then he crumpled 
up, and lay dead where he fell. 

Speaking of flags, Colonel Roosevelt, in 
one of his books, indicates the measure of 
some of these forgotten heroes who took 
part in the equally bloody battle of Fred- 
ericksburg. 

Here the Confederates held a hill, and, 
after a charge in which they lost almost 
two-thirds of their men, the Northerners 
sought cover behind a fence within easy 
range of the enemy’s rifle-pits. 

“ Just before reaching it,” says Colonel 
Roosevelt, “ the last of the color-guard was 
shot, and the flag fell in the open. A cap- 
tain, Perry, instantly ran out to rescue it, 
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and as he reached it was shot through the 
heart. Another captain, Murray, made the 
same attempt, and was also killed, and so 
was a third, Moore. Several private sol- 
diers met a like fate. They were all killed 
close to the flag, and their dead bodies fell 
across one another. Taking advantage of 
this breastwork, Lieutenant Nettleton 
crawled from behind the fence to the colors, 
seized them, and bore back the blood-won 


trophy.” 
ANDREWS AND HIS DARING RAID 


Who can doubt that J. J. Andrews, when 
he gave his life for his country, regretted 
that he also had only one life to give? 

Affairs were looking dark for the Union 
just then—it was in 1862—and the Federal 
generals planned an extensive campaign to 
destroy the Georgia State Railroad, which 
was regarded as the backbone of the Con- 
federate lines of supply. Andrews, how- 
ever, begged and secured permission to at- 
tempt the achievement of the work by a 
daring raid with a small party. As a secret 
agent of the North—in other words a spy— 
he was already familiar with the territory, 
and knew well the risks he took. 

He selected twenty-four men, and they 
made their way by divers means and 
stratagems to Marietta, right in the heart 
of Georgia. There they stole a train, and 
away they went, to destroy bridges and 
wreak havoc along the line. It was the 
beginning of one of the most thrilling rail- 
road races in the history of the world. Up 
to within fifteen miles of Chattanooga it 
led, through hostile territory all the time, 
no minute or mile without its death-trap. 
There the conspirators, having done all that 
they could do, took to the woods. 

Bloodhounds tracked them down, and 
they were caught. Some of them were 
finally exchanged, but that was not until 
eight had broken prison and got away, and 
seven—Andrews among them—had met the 
fate that was Nathan Hale’s. 


THE HEROES OF THE HUNDLEY 


It is doubtful if any epic of obscure 
heroism could equal that which might be 
written of the little Confederate “ diving 
boat ” called the Hundley—the first, and 
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for many long years the last, submarine to 
sink a hostile war-ship. 

The Hundley was built at Charleston, 
South Carolina, when the Federal blockade 
had succeeded at last in closing the Con- 
federate ports. She wasn’t much of a sub- 
marine, according to modern standards. 
The idea was to have a boat which could 
swim, with a torpedo in tow, under the 
enemy craft; then, when the deadly engine 
touched the hostile keel, there would be one 
blockader the less. But the Hundley at 
first showed herself as unfriendly to the 
South as she eventually was to the North. 

On her first practise cruise, as Farnham 
Bishop tells it in his “ Story of the Sub- 
marine,” the wash from the paddle-wheels 
of a passing steamer poured into the open 
hatchway, and the Hundley sank. Of all 
those on board, only Lieutenant Payne, 
who was steersman and commanding officer, 
had time to save himself. 

The boat was raised, and Payne took 
her out with a new crew. This time a squall 
sank her, and Payne escaped with two of 
his men. He tried a third time, only to be 
capsized off Fort Sumter, with a loss of 
four of his crew. 

On the fourth trip an attempt was made 
to navigate the Hundley underneath the 
surface; but the boat was as if possessed of 
a murderous spirit. She dived, stuck her 
nose deep into the muddy bottom, and 
stayed there until her entire crew was suf- 
focated. 

Her builders dragged her up, and volun- 
teers came forward to try her again. This 
time the Hundley became entangled in the 
cable of an anchored ship, and once more 
she drowned her crew. 

They were no longer calling her the 
Hundley. They were calling her the Peri- 
patetic Coffin! 

Nevertheless, the sixth call for volunteers 
discovered no lack of them. They were 
landsmen at that. Lieutenant Dixon, of 
an infantry regiment, the Twenty-First 
South Carolina, was in command. With 
Captain Carlson and five enlisted men of 
the same regiment, the Hundley put forth 
on the night of February 17, 1864, and 
headed for the blockading fleet. This time 
she had her torpedo in tow. 
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It seemed to be long, long after that— 
for those who watched from the harbor— 
when they saw, then heard, a terrific ex- 
plosion from beyond Charleston bar. The 
Hundley had done her work. She had 
blown up the Housatonic, one of the Fed- 
eral blockaders. 


And the Hundley herself? She wasn’t 


seen again until after the war, when divers 
were at work clearing the entrance to 
Charleston harbor. They found the sunken 
Housatonic, and there at her side was the 
Hundley also. She had been sucked down 
by the sinking of her victim, with the last 
of her dead shut up inside of her. 


A PAUL REVERE OF THE CONEMAUGH 


Nor yet have all these unsung, anony- 
mous—or all but anonymous—heroes been 
of war-time only. 

Collins Graves, who dashed down a Mas- 
sachusetts valley in the van of a flood the 
day when the Williamsburg dam let loose, 
had John Boyle O'Reilly to sing his 
achievement: 


He draws no rein, but he shakes the street 
With a shout and a ring of the galloping feet; 
And this the cry that he flings to the wind: 

“To the hills for your lives! The flood’s behind!” 


Not so a certain other rider who fled 
down the Conemaugh Valley the day that 
the Johnstown disaster was to shake the 
world. Says a local historian of that time: 


A Paul Revere lies somewhere among the dead. 
Who he is is now unknown, but his ride will be 
famous in history. 


It should be, and possibly- it will, ‘They 
saw him race along the valley on a big 
gray horse, shouting his warning, just as 
Collins Graves had shouted his. There were 
those who saw the great wave of the flood 
overtake him. When the waters subsided, 
they found rider and horse, bound together 
in death among the branches of a big oak- 
tree. But to-day the name of Daniel Pey- 
ton is as little remembered as are the names 
of those rulers old Omar wrote about: 


Think, in this battered caravanserai 

Whose doorways are alternate night and day, 
How sultan after sultan with his pomp 

Abode his hour or two, and went his way. 





Dead Sea Apples 


BY EMMET F. HARTE 


Author of “I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes—” 


A curious plant grows on the borders of the 
Dead Sea, the Asclepias procera, which yields 
fruit resembling apples, beautiful on the outside, 
but bitter to the taste, and when mature filled 
with fiber and dust.—Encylopedia. 


BRIGHT day in spring-time. Nature, 
A full-lipped, ardent, was in the mood 
of wooing. The fecund earth was 
astir, throbbing, pulsating with life—tife 
colorful, confident, lusty with youth; life 
buzzing, singing, strutting in the sunshine. 
Violets were blooming on moist banks by 
the roadsides, and the green velvet of 
wheat-fields rippled under the soft caress of 
languorous breezes. 

Two men in an automobile, speeding 
along a white roadway, came to the top of a 
long slope. Before and below them lay a 
far panorama of gently-swelling knolls and 
dipping valleys, green-carpeted, or broad- 
banded with the gray-stippled. brown of 
plowed earth. A big, rambling, gabled 
house, gleaming white in its setting of tall 
trees, stood on the highest eminence. Be- 
hind it were barns with wide-hipped roofs, 
and smaller buildings—granaries, poultry- 
houses, and the high steel tripod of a wind- 
mill, whose veering wheel swung to each 
changing wind-puff. 

Still farther on stood the straight, orderly 
rows of an orchard, like a military company 
at parade review, the pink of apple-buds 
and the snowy-white of cherry-blossoms 
showing in bright contrast with the nearer 
greens and browns and the distant purples 
and blues. 

At least one of the men in the car was 
moved by the beauty of the scene before 
them. He gave voice to his thoughts. 

“Man alive!” he said. “ There’s my 
unmodified conception of a real farm. Every 
detail is complete, every condition ideal. 


“A Mess of Pottage,” etc. 


The owner ought indeed to be well content 
with the fair fate that the gods have de- 
creed for him here.” 

“Yes,” his companion agreed. “ That’s 
the Taylor place. It’s the finest farm in 
the county, by far. Albert Taylor is a 
worker. His wife, who was Margaret Bay- 
ley, was born in the big white house. She 
was a neighborhood beauty when she was 
a girl. She went away to the State uni- 
versity to study scientific farming. Met 
Albert Taylor there and married him. He 
was a poor boy. When Maggie Bayley’s 
folks died, she bought out the other heirs, 
and kept the home place of three hundred 
and twenty acres. That was fifteen years 
ago. Since then they’ve added two other 
adjoining farms to the original tract—a 
half-section on the north and two hundred 
acres on the west. They now own eight 
hundred and forty acres of as fine land as 
there is anywhere in the Middle West. 
She’s a worker, too, and has a shrewd head 
for business. She manages everything. 
They’re getting rich. And only the two of 
them—never had any children.” 

The car, gathering speed, dropped quick- 
ly down the slope into the valley and con- 
tinued on its way. 


II 


THE day was waning as a train paused 
briefly at the small station of Nettleton. 
Several passengers alighted, and all of them 
moved off toward the center of the village, 
where some low store-buildings were to be 
seen, fronting the single main street—all of 


them except one. A small, gray-haired 
woman dressed in sober black, even to her 
prim widow’s bonnet, stood beside the track, 
with her light traveling-bag in hand, as if 
uncertain, or at least undecided, what to do, 
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The sun, a glowing red ball, seemed to 
rest for a moment on the horizon’s rim be- 
fore sinking from view. The air had grown 
cooler with the moist chilliness of the ap- 
proaching night. 

The traveler turned toward the little sta- 
tion-building, and with an air of diffidence 
entered the waiting-room door. The spas- 
modic clicking of a telegraph-instrument 
came from a barred window in the wooden 
wall. She drew nearer and made bold to 
peep in at the young man in shirt-sleeves 
who sat at a sort of desk-table. He looked 
up inquiringly. 

“ I—I wonder,” she said hesitantly, “ if 
you could tell me whether or not the Albert 
Taylors have a telephone on their farm—” 

The station-agent came forward civilly. 
“ Albert Taylors got a phone? No’m, I 
should say not! Catch them spending any 
money foolishly! When anybody wants 
to phone the Taylors, they call up Elliot’s 
place, which is about a quarter of a mile 
off, and Elliots hang a towel or something 
white in a tree so’s Mis’ Taylor can see it 
and run over to find what’s wanted. Did 
you wish to phone ’em, ma’am?” 

“ Well, I—I’m Albert’s mother. I came 
on the train. My daughter Alice, with 
whom I’ve been living, telegraphed for them 
to meet me, but there doesn’t seem to be 
any one here—” 

“ That’s right, ma’am. I sent the mes- 
sage out there by a boy this morning. He 
said Mis’ Taylor had him stop at Elliot’s 
on his way back and phone ’round to see 
if any of the neighbors was coming to town 
this afternoon; and old man Kirtley hap- 
pened to be, and promised to fetch you out. 
They hung out a red table-cloth so’s Mis’ 
Taylor ’d understand. Old man Kirtley’s 
up-town some’eres now. I saw him a couple 
of hours ago. Don’t worry, ma’am; he'll 
drive past for you on his way home.” 

The other thanked him, and sat down on 
a bench to wait. After the lapse of a little 
time there was the crunch of wheels on the 
cinders alongside the platform. Then a 
grizzled and burly man, ruddy of face and 
bushy-bearded, came and peered in at the 
open doorway. 

“* Be you Albert Taylor’s ma?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she assented. “ And you, I sup- 
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pose, are the gentleman who was to take 
me out to his farm?” 

“ Jes’ so. Kirtley’s my name. If you’re 
ready, you can climb into the wagon, an’ 
we'll be goin’.” 

He led the way, and with awkward cour- 
tesy helped her up to the high-backed seat. 

“Do you happen to have a trunk?” he 
inquired as an afterthought. 

It happened that she did have one—it 
was small and not heavy. The old gentle- 
man, with the friendly assistance of the 
young man in the station, brought it and 
placed it in the wagon. After which Mr. 
Kirtley mounted to his place, clucked to 
his team, and they jogged forth along a 
thicket-bordered lane in the deepening 
twilight. 

Mr. Kirtley was silent save when he en- 
couraged the lagging steps of his horses on 
the hills by a spoken word, or spat noisily 
over the front wheel. 

“ T hope none of my son’s family is sick,” 
the passenger ventured presently. 

“ Not ’t I’ve heard of,” he said. 

“T was afraid there might be, when none 
of them came to meet me—” 

The old man glanced at her quizzically 
from under his brows. 

“ You don’t know Albert’s wife very well, 
do you?” 

“Well, I—before my husband, Albert’s 
father, died, we visited them once. That 
was ten years ago. We only stayed a few 
days.” 

** Jes’ so. 
only toler’bly, then. 


I reckon you don’t know her 
She wouldn’t think 
well o’ takin’ the hosses out o’ the field be- 
fore quittin’-time, or drivin’ ’em to town 


after they’ve worked all day. And at 
Albert’s they don’t quit till quittin’-time, 
I promise you. They’re prob’ly in the field 
yet. It’s nice weather fer plowin’.” 

As the horses plodded over a hill, he 
pointed toward a light twinkling farther on. 

“ That’s Albert’s,” he said. “I reckon 
they’ve turned out.” 

In a little while they approached nearer, 
and then turned through an open gateway 
into a private lane. The dark bulk of the 
house could be seen among the trees. Light 
shone from a window at the rear. The old 
man chuckled softly. 
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“She don’t waste no money on oil to 
burn for show,” he observed dryly. “ Well, 
here we are. Ho!” he shouted loudly. 
“ Hello, Albert! Here’s your ma.” 

A voice from somewhere in the shadows 
answered the hail. 

* All right—coming!” 

The woman climbed down carefully over 
the wheel, while the old gentleman lifted 
the trunk and slid it to the ground. 

* T’ll be amblin’ on now,” he said. “‘ Good 
night to you, ma’am.” 

“ Why—won’t you stay for supper, Mr. 
Kirtley?” she said. 

“No, thankee just the same, but I’ll be 
goin’. She’d think I was plumb crazy to 
stop, seein’ I’m this nigh home.” 

“ Well, I—I thank you for bringing me.” 

“You’re welcome,” he returned with 
kindly brevity. 

The wagon creaked off in the darkness, 
leaving Mrs. Taylor standing beside her 
trunk. Then a shadowy figure came toward 
her, and a voice sounded in her ears in a 
tone that almost startled her. Albert’s 


voice was very like his father’s. 


“Mother!” he said. “How are you, 
mother?” and he gathered her into his arms. 

“ Albert, my boy!” she cried, kissing him 
convulsively, and weeping a little, as 
mothers have a right to do. “ Are you all 
well, Albert? Where is Margaret?” 

“All well, mother. Margaret isn’t 
through milking yet. She has several prize 
Jerseys that she won’t let anybody else 
touch but herself. This way, mother.” 

They made their way to a rear porch and 
on into the kitchen, where a lamp was burn- 
ing. She unpinned and removed her bon- 
net, and laid aside the knitted scarf from 
her neck. 

“ Supper is ready, all but setting it on 
the table,” he said. 

“ Why, maybe I can dish things up,” his 
mother profiered. “ Margaret will be tired 
from her work.” 

“ But you’re tired, too, mother. Don’t 
bother. Just sit down and rest yourself.” 

A step sounded on the porch at that mo- 
ment, and Margaret entered. Her slatted 
sunbonnet dangled behind her, held by its 
strings. Her dress was soiled and old, her 
shoes run over sidewise. Dust had settled 
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in the streaks where the sweat had coursed 
down her cheeks. 

“ Well,” she said unemotionally, offering 
a limp hand to the older woman, “ here you 
are. You look well. Albert, you might 
have set the table; I had the milk to at- 
tend to.” , 

She glanced at her husband with some- 
thing akin to a frown. He said nothing. 
He did not even look at her. 

The meal set out and ready, the three of 
them drew up to the table. Albert mum- 
bled a blessing, and they ate. The food was 
of the plainest, and meager in quantity—a 
few slices of salt-cured pork, fried potatoes, 
molasses, bread. There was no milk or but- - 
ter on the table. Margaret cut the bread 
as each required it. 

“It dries out so quickly if more is cut 
than is eaten,” she remarked; “and we 
can’t afford to waste good bread.” 

Conversation lagged. Albert asked about 
his sister Alice’s health, and relapsed into 
silence. He presently rose, said something 
about bringing in his mother’s trunk, and 
went out. The women, left alone, began 
clearing away the dishes. Albert returned 
with the trunk on his shoulder, and Mar- 
garet lighted the way for him with the lamp 
into the next room, leaving the kitchen in 
partial darkness. She returned soon, and 
the two finished washing the dishes. 

Later they went into the sitting-room 
adjoining the kitchen. This room was large 
—it had evidently been intended for a din- 
ing-room—but there were few articles of 
furniture. It contained a small center table, 
an ancient bureau, and three or four rush- 
bottomed chairs. The floor was bare. There 
were no pictures on the walls, no books or 
magazines lying about. 

Albert yawned, and spoke to his wife. 

“ Jeffries came past where I was plowing 
this afternoon; he said to tell you you could 
have his quarter-section for a hundred and 
fifty an acre. He owes ten thousand, which 
could be assumed. He wants the rest in 
cash. I think he’s hard up.” 

Margaret appeared to deliberate for a 
time. 

“We want that hundred and sixty acres,” 
she said at last; “ but I hoped to get it for 
less money than that. You might offer him 
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an even hundred dollars an acre, if you 
see him again soon. Maybe he’ll split the 
difference.” 

“Do you children want more land?” Al- 
bert’s mother asked mildly. 

“Yes, we do.” It was Margaret who 
answered the question. “ I want a thousand 
acres of land here in one body. That hun- 
dred and sixty acres of Jeffries’s will make 
it exactly. I want that much, and I intend 
to have it.” 

Albert yawned again. He made no com- 
ment, and showed little sign of interest. 
Nothing more was said on the subject. 

Margaret got up haltingly and limped 
across the room. She opened the door upon 
a dark stairway, which apparently led to a 
chamber above the kitchen. 

“You'll sleep up here, Mother Taylor,” 
she said. “‘ Your bed’s ready whenever you 
feel sleepy. I guess I’d better light one of 
the lanterns for you. They’re safer than a 
lamp to carry around.” 


Ill 


To the sleeper in the room above the 
kitchen it seemed that she had hardly fallen 
asleep before sounds below roused her from 
slumber. The sounds were of voices—Mar- 
garet’s and Albert’s—mingled with the 
crackling of a fire in the stove and the tinkle 
of cooking-utensils. She raised herself to 
peer out of the window over her bed. As 
yet there was no sign of nearing dawn. 

The voices came very distinctly through 
an open register in the floor of the room, 
and she could readily distinguish what each 
speaker said. 

“T’ve been thinking,” Margaret’s voice 
said. ‘Now that your mother, has come 
to stay with us, we can manage things dif- 
ferently. I’ve an idea we'll do well to let 
Watkins and Stever go, and hire a couple of 
‘single men in their places. We'll lock up at 
least one of the tenant-houses, and board 
the new men here. It will be a considerable 
saving. The new men’s salaries will be less, 
of course, and they’ll do better work. A 
married man spends a lot of time frittering 
with his family. There’s always a baby sick 
or something to give him an excuse to 
shirk.” 

“ But that would make more work for 
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you,” Albert objected. “ Two more hands 
to cook for; and there'll be their washing 
to do, too, and—” ; 

“The extra work won’t: be enough to 
worry about. Your mother. will be here to 
help with the housework and washing. 
We'll get along very nicely.” 

Albert held his peace. 

“ So we'll say it’s all decided,” Margaret 
continued. ‘“ You can speak to Watkins 
and Stever to-day. Tell them to move out 
just as soon as they can conveniently. I'll 
drive Dolly over this forenoon and see Tom 
Briggs and Harvey Anderson. I’m sure I 
can hire them for half what we’re paying 
the others, with a part understanding that 
they’re to get more next year.” 

“ Well!” Albert interjected, as Mrs. Tay- 
lor, lantern in hand, came into the room. 

“ Here comes mother, already up, and look- 
ing fresh and rosy.” 

“Yes,” said the latter, “I wasn’t sure 
whether it was morning or not; but I 
smelled coffee cooking, so I decided it was 
time to get up. I made my bed before I 
came down-stairs.” 

“That was sensible,” Margaret com- 
mented. “ One always ought to make one’s 
head save one’s legs.” 

Breakfast was soon ready, and likewise 
soon eaten. It consisted of mush and milk 
—milk which had been through a cream- 
separator—and coffee without cream or 
sugar. They ate the meal in silence. Mar- 
garet rose briskly. 

“ll get at my chores now,” she said. 
“Mother Taylor, you can tidy up the 
kitchen, and our room, if you will, and mix 
the bread dough. It’s in that pan behind 
the stove. Then we have a big churning 
on hand. I sell all my butter to the hotel 
in Nettleton. They pay me a little over 
the market price.” 

Albert put on his hat and jumper, took 
a small packet of luncheon that Margaret 
had prepared for him, and went out to begin 
his day’s stint by the dawning light. 

By the time Margaret returned with the 
milk-pails, the older woman had performed 
the tasks allotted to her. The sun had 


risen, and the day promised to be fine. The 
churning arrangements made ready, Mar- 
garet saw Albert’s mother duly started upon 
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that task, and went out to minister to a 
numerous colony of chickens, ducks, tur- 
keys, and guinea-fowls, and to care for sev- 
eral young calves which were being. fed 
with the skimmed milk. 

The churning done and the butter mold- 
ed and put away, Margaret harnessed the 
mare and brought the buggy round to the 
side gate. 

“T’d better take what eggs we have on 
hand to town,” she said. “ They’ll be pay- 
ing less for them very shortly, and even a 
few cents a dozen is that much.” 

The older woman stood with. an expec- 
tant look on her face, as if she would have 
enjoyed going along. 

“Ts that stretch of green valley yonder 
part of yours and Albert’s land?” she asked. 

“Yes, it runs clear to the river on that 
side. That bottom’s in wheat—a little over 
two hundred acres of it. A good deal of the 


farm is in grass. I raise a great many cat- . 


tle. The men tend a hundred acres or so 
of corn. While I’m gone, Mother Taylor, 
you can amuse yourself in the garden, if 
you will. The weeds are getting started 
quite noticeably, and they'll always grow 
whether anything else does or not. I'll be 
going now, I guess. I'll hurry back as 
quickly as I can.” 

As the buggy turned into the highroad 
she looked back and called somewhat 
sharply: 

“The hoes and other tools are in the 
shed there by the chicken-house. Be sure 
to watch the bread dough and attend to it 
at the right time!” 

Margaret returned from her trip some 
time before noon. Mrs. Taylor had already 
put the bread in the oven to bake; she had 
also made good progress with her weeding 
in the garden. Margaret made no comment 
other than to say: 

“ When you’re putting the hoes back you 
might always dig up a bit of ground in the 
chicken-yard for the chicks to scratch in. 
They like it.” 

She mentioned later on that her errand 
had been successful. The young men she 
had gone to see had promised to come in a 
few days. 

That afternoon was one of unremitting 
toil. The two women worked in the garden, 
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at hoeing and planting, and then at bring- 
ing compost from the chicken-yard in a 


wheelbarrow. The poultry-pens were 
cleaned at the same time, thus accomplish- 
ing two objectives at once. It was back- 
breaking and leg-wearying work, and they 
did not talk much. 

Once the older woman said, pausing at 
her hoeing to gaze at the bright greenery 
of a forested upland in the distance: 

“* How nice it will be to take our dinners 
over there some day when our work’s all 
done, for a little picnic. I love the cool 
woods!” 

“ The work is never done,” Margaret re- 
plied coldly. “ We have no time to waste 
going on silly picnics. As far as I’m con- 
cerned, I detest woods. That clump of tim- 
ber will be cleared away just as soon as I 
can get around to it. As it is, it’s idle and 
doing no one any good. I hate idleness in 
any form.” 

And indeed it seemed that she spoke 
truly. Idleness had no place or part in the 
scheme of things on the farm. Each suc- 
ceeding day was a replica of the one that 
had gone before it. There were the washing 
and the ironing and the baking to be done, 
as well as the never-ending sequence of 
cooking and cleaning. Sandwiched between 
were many and varied little tasks of feed- 
ing and nursing the younglings of poultry 


_ flock or animal herd. 


At best it was drudgery. At any rate, 
Margaret made drudgery of it. She was 
full of a kind of nervous energy, an unrest 
that was dynamic. She drove those around 
her unsparingly, nor did she spare herself. 
The days were all too short to accomplish 
the things she would have done. When 
night came, all of them were weary. 

On Sundays, now and then, there would 
be a brief respite from the strenuous effort 
of week-days; but the unavoidable daily 
chores were in themselves enough of a task. 
On Sundays Margaret planned the work for 
the coming week. They did not go to 
church or pay visits to friendly neighbors. 
Visitors were not welcome at the Taylors’ 
farm; and having long since come to realize 
it, they kept away. 

Life for Margaret Taylor had. become 
sordid, narrow, parsimonious. The sun- 
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shine glinting on purple hills, the bright 
faces of flowers, the trill of lark or thrush 
or. cardinal, held no tender appeal to her. 
A primrose by the river’s brim was a yellow 
weed to be cut down like other weeds. 

Watkins and Stever moved out with their 
families, and two younger men came to take 
their places in the fields. The work taxed 
the best efforts of the three men. There 
was work enough for six. 

Albert seemed to accomplish as much as 
two men, yet Margaret frequently described 
him as a plodder. “A slow-poke,” she 
called him. He grew more silent and grim 
as the summer lengthened. His cheeks were 
lean and sun-browned to a semblance of 
burned leather, and his mother noticed that 
he dragged his feet when he came in at 
night; and often, when he went forth again 
in the pale half-light of the dawn, he walked 
as a man in a daze walks. 

When the wheat-harvesting began, Mar- 
garet donned overalis and worked with the 
men in the field. They did not cease their 
efforts when Sunday came. 

Albert’s mother was not less busy than 
the rest. There was always a list of un- 
finished tasks before her—an ever-increas- 
ing list of things undone. She had long 
since ceased to watch the red and gold of 
sunrise or sunset with wistful eyes, or even 
to hear the mellow call of the bob-white 
from the fence-rows. The little room above 
the kitchen was stifling at night, heated as 
it was from above and below, but she was 
too weary to mind. She was tired when 
night came, and scarcely less tired when she 
awoke in early morning. 

Albert noticed her hands. They were 
calloused and hard. Once she had her left 
hand swathed in a bandage, and he spoke 
of it. 

“It’s nothing,” Margaret said shortly, 
’ before his mother could speak. “ We were 
canning cherries, and she got in my way. I 
told her not to fill the kettle too full, but 
she did it anyway, and it splashed out.” 

Albert’s eyes narrowed. 


IV 


Ir was August when the bargain was 
finally made with Jeffries for his hundred 
and sixty acres of land. There had been a 
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great deal of what Margaret called dicker- 
ing back and forth. The price ultimately 
agreed upon was a hundred and ten dollars 
per acre. Jeffries was satisfied, and seemed 
relieved to know that the sale was actually 
an accomplished fact. 

“If you’re so minded, Mis’ Taylor,” he 
said as he was departing, “ we'll just go 
over to the county-seat to-morrow and make 
out the papers, and you can pay the money 
and settle the whole thing up. I'll drive 
past and take you and Albert in my car, 
if you say so.” 

“No,” said Margaret firmly, “ you 
needn’t do that. I can come in my buggy. 
If it doesn’t rain, I shall be there in plenty 
of time. You may look for me.” 

When the man had gone, Margaret did 
not exhibit the outward evidence of rejoic- 
ing to be looked for in a woman who has 
obtained her heart’s desire. 

“Surely you ought to be happy now, my 
dear,” Mrs. Taylor said, while they were 
preparing the evening meal. “ You have 
your thousand acres of land, and you and 
Albert need do nothing for the rest of your 
lives but enjoy the fruits of your labors. 
You have both worked hard, and you de- 
serve to have your playtime.” 

“No doubt a lazy person would look at 
it in that way,” Margaret replied; “ but I 
hope I am neither lazy nor a silly fool. That 
man Jeffries is an idiot. His farm was mort- 
gaged, but he and his family make a great 
show with their fine clothes and their piano 
and their motor-car. I suppose they'll fly 
still higher now. I only wish I could have 
had the firmness to hold to my offer of a 
hundred dollars an acre. I’ve simply made 
him a present of sixteen hundred dollars for 
nothing. I’m sure he would have taken 
the hundred an acre in the end, if I hadn’t 
been in such a hurry to close up the trans- 
action. That takes all the happiness out 
of it for me.” 

Albert received the news without emo- 
tion and went early to bed. He seemed to 
have no enthusiasms. 

After breakfast next morning Albert 
stood rubbing his chin in a tentative way. 
Then he brought out his shaving things 
from the box-closet under the kitchen flue. 

“I thought I’d better shave if I’m going 


“ 
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to town,” he said, noting Margaret’s look 
of inquiry. 

“Why should you go to town?” she 
asked at once. “I am entirely capable of 
attending to everything. There’s no sense 
in both of us wasting a whole day. You 
haven’t finished disking the wheat stubble, 
have you?” 

“No, but there’s no particular hurry 
about it. The fact is, Dolly has something 
in her foot, or she’s sprained her shoulder; 
she’s very lame this morning. You will 
have to take Prince if you go, and I don’t 
like to have you start out with him by 
yourself. If he should scare at something 
you couldn’t hold him.” 

“Nonsense! Prince is perfectly safe. 
You go right on and finish that disking. 
If the men get the fence done they’re work- 
ing at, they can begin plowing at once. 
You know the hay-cutting is at hand, and 
every day’s plowing counts if we’re to get 
that stubble under before the fall rains 
start. Don’t stand there staring, Albert! 
The sun will be shining before you’re in 
the field.” 

“T—I had a feeling,” he said humbly, 
“that I’d enjoy going to town to-day. I 
haven’t been there for over a month, and—” 

“ Albert! That kind of talk is silly. Go 
on to your work. You can harness Prince 
and leave him in the barn. I want to start 
just as soon as I can get your mother under 
way with the soap-making.” 

Albert replaced his razor and mug in the 
closet, and put on his hat. At the door he 
faced her grimly. 

“ You need a whip,” he said. 

“ A whip? For Prince?” 

“ No—a rawhide, a bull-whip—the kind 
they used to lash slaves with in olden days!” 

Without waiting to hear the sharp reply 
that trembled on her lips he went on out 
into the gray dawn. 

Vv 

At three o’clock that afternoon word 
came that Margaret Taylor was dead. 
Prince had run away, and she had been 
thrown from the buggy and killed instantly. 
Some one telephoned to Elliot’s, and the 
oldest girl, Stella, had come by a short 
cut across the fields to brings the news to 
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Albert’s mother, whom she found in the 
orchard, gathering up fallen apples from 
under the trees. 

They rang the big bell for Albert. A 
few minutes after he reached the house 
Margaret’s body was brought home in the 
undertaker’s motor-car. They laid her on 
a hastily-constructed bier in the sitting- 
room. Neighbors came, some of whom 
stayed on during the night. The two hired 
men came in awkwardly, on tiptoe, to gaze 
with awed faces at the still form. 

Albert went out as usual to do his chores. 
He -had not spoken, save in monosyllabic 
answers to questions, since Margaret’s 
death. 

They buried her on the second day after- 
ward in the little country churchyard where 
both of her parents slept under the tall, 
tangled grass. 

When Albert and his mother got home 
after the funeral, it was evening. The big 
house was very still. Albert sat, chin on 
palm, for a long time. He stared dully, 
not at the bare wall, but beyond it, as if 
the things he sought to visualize were re- 
ceding ever farther and farther away. 

Presently he rose to his feet and walked 
to the middle door, where he stood looking 
into the silent kitchen. Then he went into 
the bedroom where he and Margaret had 
slept. His mother could hear him moving 
around softly. He came out of the bed- 
room after a few moments, and paced 
slowly through the kitchen, pausing to 
open the door of the pantry and peer in. 
Then he went outside, to visit in turn the 
smoke-house, the poultry-houses, and final- 
ly the milking-shed. 

His mother did not follow him. She 
knew the feeling that possessed him. She 
knew, too, from her own experience that he 
must fight this fight without her help or 
interference. 

She knew that he was proving, by out- 
ward, visible evidence as well as inner con- 
viction, satisfying something within himself, 
that Margaret was no longer there in her 
accustomed haunts, that she mevermore 
would be there again. 

When he returned to the sitting-room his 
face was calm. 

“ Mother,” he said, “I wish you would 
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pack your trunk to-night. I'll help you, 
if there’s anything I can do. I'd like to 
start away the first thing in the morning.” 

“Why, Albert!” she said. “Do you 
think you—wouldn’t it be better to wait? 
Where do you think of going?” 

“ Tl take you to Alice’s. For myself, I 
haven’t made any plans particularly. I 
only know that I am going away—any- 
where—away from this farm, never to 
return.” 

The woman stared at him with round 
eyes. 

“ But the stock, Albert! And the crops! 
And all this beautiful farm! These things 
are all yours—will you leave them, and 
your home?” 

“ Listen, mother,” he said, and his voice 
had a ringing tone as if a vast happiness 
were swelling within him. “ This farm, and 
the stock, and the crops—none of it is mine. 
I had a long talk with Margaret’s lawyer 
to-day at the funeral. Almost the last act 
of Margaret’s life was to draw up a will. 
The land was all in her name, as well as 
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the money in bank, and everything we 
possessed. She always insisted upon hav- 
ing it that way, and I humored her. She 
left everything to her two brothers and her 
sister. To me she bequeathed a thousand 
dollars.” He laughed joyously—the laugh 
of a man who is free, free. “ Vl have no 
trouble getting my thousand,” he said. “I 
think there was somewhere near twenty-five 
thousand on deposit in the bank, after she 
had settled with Jeffries. The other heirs 
won’t lose any time taking possession here, 
I reckon.” 

“Oh, Albert! This beautiful farm that 
you have worked to obtain and improve—” 

“ Beautiful? No, not to me. It is only 
sO many weary rounds to plow, or acres to 
mow, or head of stock to feed and water. 
It is dross, mother, without value to me. 
What is it the Book says? ‘ For what shall 
it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?’ I go out 
gladly. I even feel like singing. For my 
soul has served its term in bondage, and I 
am free!” 





THE CALIFORNIAN’S BIRTHRIGHT 


THE first breath that I ever drew 
Was drugged with golden poppy dew; 
And since that day my gardens teem 
With vision, fantasy, and dream— 
Unfading fancies, green and gold, 
That California fields infold. 


The first song that I ever heard 

Was warbled by that bonny bird 

The meadow-lark; and since that day 
In pastoral and roundelay 

I strive to weave the cubtle spell 

Of California’s philomel. 


The first sky that I ever saw 

Was blue without a fleck or flaw; 
And since that day this turquoise tent 
Has been my blissful cantonment, 
While lip and lute in rapture vie 

To praise a California sky. 


Gold flower, sweet song, fair sky—what more 
Could earthly tongue petition for, 

When beauty, love, and fortune find 
Enthronement in contented mind, 

And music fills with heavenly art 

A California minstrel’s heart ? 


Clarence Urmy 
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A NEWSPAPER IS THE MOST NEARLY HUMAN OF ALL INANIMATE THINGS— 
“THE STORY OF THE SUN” IS A ROMANCE FASCINATING, 
ILLUMINATING, DELIGHTFUL 


By Frank M. O’Brien 


EDITORIAL NOTE—This is the ninth of a series of articles narrating the his- 
tory of the famous New York paper, and giving a vital, intimate view of metropolitan 
life and journalism during more than eighty eventful years. The first article, printed in 
Munsey’s MAGAZINE for May, 1917, told of the founding of the*paper by Benjamin 
H. Day, in September, 1833, and of its rapid rise to success. The second (June), 
gave a full account of the memorable moon hoax, which made the Sun famous all over 
the world. The third, fourth, and fifth (July, August, and September) continued the 
paper’s prosperous record under its second proprietor, Moses Yale Beach, and his sons, 
Moses Sperry and Alfred Ely Beach, down to the time of its sale, in January, 1868, to 
a company whose guiding spirit was the great Charles A. Dana. The sixth, seventh, and 
eighth (October to December), sketched Mr. Dana’s career, described his journalistic 
methods, and told of the group of able men who, under his leadership, made the Sun the 
best newspaper in America—lIsaac England, Amos Cummings, Fitz-Henry Warren, 


John Swinton, William O. Bartlett, Dr. John Wood, John B. Bogart, and others. 


OUR years after he became the master 
of the Sun, and a quarter of a century 
before death took him from it, Dana 

found himself the Nestor of metropolitan 
journalism. Of the three other great New 
York editors of Dana’s time—three who 
had founded their own papers and lived 
with those papers until the wing of Azrael 
shut out the roar of the presses—Raymond 
had been the first, and the youngest, to go; 
for his end came when he was only forty- 
nine, eighteen years after the establishment 
of his Times. 

Bennett, the inscrutable monarch of the 
Herald, died in 1872, three years after Ray- 
mond, but Bennett, who did not establish 
the Herald until he was forty, had owned 
it, and had given every waking hour to its 
welfare, for thirty-seven years. The year 
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of Bennett’s death saw the passing of the 
unfortunate Greeley, broken in body and 
mind from his fatuous chase of public office, 
within three weeks of his defeat for the 
Presidency. As the sprightly young editor 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal, Colonel 
Henry Watterson, wrote in his: paper in 
January, 1873: 


Mr. Bryant being no longer actively engaged in 
newspaper work, Mr. Dana is left alone to tell 
the tale of old-time journalism in New York, 
He, of all his fellow editors of the great metrop- 
olis, has passed the period of middle age; though 
—years apart—he is as blithe and nimble as the 
youngest of them, and has performed, with the 
Sun, a feat in modern newspaper practise that en- 
titles him to the stag-horns laid down at his death 
by James Gordon Bennett. Mr. Dana is no less a 
writer and scholar than an editor; as witness his 
sketch of Mr. Greeley, which for thorough char- 
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acter-drawing is unsurpassed. In a word, Mr. 
Dana at fifty-three is as vigorous, sinewy, and 
live as a young buck of thirty-five or forty. 

His professional associates were boys when he 
was managing editor of the Tribune. Manton 
Marble was at college at Rochester, and Whitelaw 
Reid was going to school in Ohio. Young Ben- 
nett and Bundy were wearing short jackets. 

They were rough-and-tumble days, sure enough, 
even for New York. There was no Central Park. 
Madison Square was “ out of town.” Franconi’s 
Circus, surnamed a “ hippodrome,” sprawled its 
ugly wooden towers, minarets, and side-shows 
over the ground now occupied by the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. Miss Flora McFlimsy of the op- 
posite square had not come into being; nay, 
Madison Square itself existed in a city ordinance 
merely, and, like the original of Mr. Praed’s Dar- 
nell Park, was a wretched waste of common, 
where the boys skated and played shinny. 

The elder Harpers stood in the shoes now worn 
by their sons, who were off at boarding-school. 
George Ripley was as larky as John Hay is. 
Delmonico’s, down-town, was the only Del- 
monico’s. The warfare between the newspapers 
constituted the most exciting topic of the time. 
Bennett was “ Jack Ketch,” Raymond was the 
“little villain,” and Greeley was by turns an “ in- 
cendiary,” a “white-livered poltroon,” and a 
“ free-lover.” Parke Godwin and Charles A. 
Dana were managing editors respectively; both 
scholars and both, as writers, superior to all the 
rest, except Greeley, who, as a newspaper writer, 
never had a superior. 

The situation is changed completely. Bennett, 
Greeley, and Raymond are dead. Dana and God- 
win, both about of an age, stand at the head of 
New York journalism; while Reid, Marble, and 
Jennings, all young men, wear the purple of a 
new era. 

Will it be an era of reforms? ‘There are signs 
that it will be. Marble is a recruit. Reid is 
essentially a man of the world. Jennings is an 
Englishman. One would think that these three, 
led by two ripe scholars and gentlemen like God- 
win and Dana, would alter the character of the 
old partizan warfare in one respect at least, and 
that if they have need to be personal, they will 
be wittily so, and not brutally and dirtily per- 
sonal; the which will be an advance. 

There will never be an end to the personality 
of jourralism. But there is already an end of the 
efficacy of filth. In this, as in other things, there 
afe fashions. What ill thing, for example, can be 
said personally injurious of Reid, Marble, Jen- 
nings, Bundy, and the rest, all hard-working, 
painstaking men, without vices or peculiarities, 
who do not invite attack? 

On the whole, the newspaper prospect in New 
York is very good. There will be, perhaps, less 
of what we call “character” in New York 
journalism, but more usefulness, honesty, and 
culture and as the New York dailies, like the 
New York milliners, set the fashion, these excel- 
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lent qualities will diffuse themselves over the 
country. They may even reach Nashville and 
Memphis. It is an age of miracles. Who can 
tell? 


THE DECLINE OF PERSONAL JOURNALISM 


“ There will never be an end to the per- 
sonality of journalism.” It is curious to 
note in passing that, as this is written, 
Henry Watterson, quite as prolific at seven- 
ty-seven as he was then, at thirty-three, is 
the last of the men who, according to the 
measure of forty years ago, were looked 
upon as “personal journalists.” “ Dana 
says,” “Greeley says,” “ Raymond says ” 
—such oral credits are no longer given by 
the readers of the really big and reputable 
newspapers of New York to the men who 
write opinions. “ Henry Watterson says ” 
is the last of the phrases of that style. 

Dana believed in personal journalism and 
thought it would not pass away. A few 
days after the death of Horace Greeley, the 
editor of the Sun printed his views on the 
subject: 


A great deal of twaddle is uttered by some 


_ country newspapers just now over what théy call 


personal journalism. ‘They say that now that 
Mr. Bennett, Mr. Raymond, and Mr. Greeley are 
dead, the day for personal journalism is gone by, 
and that impersonal journalism will take its place. 
That appears to be a sort of journalism in which 
nobody will ask who is the editor of a paper or 
the writer of any class of article, and nobody will 
care. 

Whenever in the newspaper profession a man 
rises up who is original, strong, and bold enough 
to make his opinions a matter of consequence to 
the public, there will be personal journalism; and 
whenever newspapers are conducted only by com- 
monplace individuals whose views are of no in- 
terest to the world and of no consequence to any- 
body, there will be nothing but impersonal 
journalism. 

And this is the essence of the whole question. 


For all that, Dana must have felt lonely, 
for at that moment, at any rate, the new 
chiefs of the Sun’s rivals did not measure 
up to the heights of their predecessors. To 
Dana, the trio that had passed were men 
worthy of his steel, and worthy, each in his 
own way, of admiration. Toward Greeley, 
in spite of the circumstances under which 
Dana left the Tribune, the editor of the Sun 
showed a kindly spirit; not only in his sup- 
port of Greeley for the Presidency, which 
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may have sprung from Dana’s aversion to 
Grantism, but in his general attitude toward 
the brilliant if erratic old man. As for Ben- 
nett, Dana frankly believed him to be a 
great newspaperman, and never hesitated 
to say so. 


THE PASSING OF THREE FAMOUS MEN 


What Dana thought of the three may be 
judged by his editorial article in the Sun 
on the day after Greeley’s funeral: 


In burying Mr. Greeley we bury the third 
founder of a newspaper which has become famous 
and wealthy in this city during the last thirty- 
five years. Mr. Raymond died three years and 
Mr. Bennett barely six months ago. 

These three men were exceedingly unlike each 
other, yet each of them possessed extraordinary 
professional talents. Mr. Raymond surpassed 
both Mr. Bennett and Mr. Greeley in the versa- 
tility of his accomplishments, and in facility and 
smoothness as a writer. But he was less a 
journalist than either of the other two. Nature 
had rather intended him for a lawyer, and suc- 
cess as a legislative debater and presiding officer 
had directed his ambition toward that kind of 
life. 

Mr. Bennett was exclusively a newspaperman. 
He was equally great as a writer, a wit, and a 
purveyor of news; and he never showed any de- 
sire to leave a profession in which he had made 
himself rich and formidable. 

Horace Greeley delighted to be a maker of 
newspapers, not so much for the thing itself, 
though to that he was sincerely attached, as for 
the sake of promoting doctrines, ideas, and 
theories in.which he was a believer; and his per- 
sonal ambition, which was very profound and 
never inoperative, made him wish to be Governor, 
legislator, Senator, cabinet minister, President, be- 
cause such elevation seemed to afford the clearest 
possible evidence that he himself was appreciated 
and that the cause he espoused had gained the 
hearts of the people. How incomplete, indeed, 
would be the triumph of any set of principles if 
their chief advocate and promoter were to go un- 
recognized and unhonored! 

It is a most impressive circumstance that each 
of these three great journalists has had to die a 
tragic and pitiable death. One perished by apo- 
plexy long after midnight in the entrance of his 
own home; another closed his eyes with no rela- 
tive near him to perform that last sad office; and 
the third, broken down by toils, excitements, and 
sufferings too strong to be borne, breathed his last 
in a private madhouse. What a lesson to the 
possessors of power, for these three men were 
powerful beyond others! What a commentary 
upon human greatness, for they were rich and 
great, and were looked upon with envy by thou- 
sands who thought themselves less fortunate than 
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they! And amid such startling surprises and 
such a prodigious conflict of lights and shadows, 
the curtain falls as the tired actor, crowned with 
long applause, passes from that which seems to 
that which is. 


Louis J. Jennings succeeded Raymond as 
the editor of the Times, and acted as such 
until 1876, when he returned to England, 
his desk being taken by John Foord. Jen- 
nings went into politics in England, and 
was elected a member of Parliament. He 
also wrote a life of Gladstone and edited a 
collection of Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
speeches. 

Bennett was followed in the possession of 
the Herald by his son and namesake. White- 
law Reid took Greeley’s place at the head 
of the Tribune. Dana did not like Reid 
in those days. In a “ Survey of Metropoli- 
tan Journalism ” which appeared in the edi- 
torial columns of the Sun on September 3, 
1875—the Sun’s forty-second birthday— 
Dana dismissed his neighbor of the then 
“ tall tower ” with— 


We pass the Tribune by. Our opinion of it is 
well known. It is Jay Gould’s paper, and a dis- 
grace to journalism. 


DANA’S ESTEEMED CONTEMPORARIES 


Dana’s attitude toward the other big 
newspapers was more kindly: 


The Times is a very respectable paper, and 
more than that, a journal of which the Repub- 
lican party has reason to be proud. It is not a 
servile organ, but a loyal partizan. We prefer for 
our own part to keep aloof from the party poli- 
ticians. They are disagreeable fellows to have 
hanging about a newspaper office, and their ad- 
vice we do not regard as valuable. But we do not 
decry party newspapers. They have their field, 
and must always exist. The Times is a creditable 
example of such a newspaper. It would be better, 
however, if Mr. Jennings himself wrote the whole 
editorial page. 

The mistake of the Times was in lapsing into 
the dulness of respectable conservatism after its 
Ring fight. It should have kept on and made a 
crusade against frauds of all sorts. 


The Herald has improved since young Mr. Ben- 
nett’s return. We are attracted toward this son 
of his father. He has a passion for manly sports, 
and that we like. If the shabby writers who 
make jest of his walking-matches had an income 
of three or four hundred thousand dollars a year, 
perhaps they would drive in carriages instead of 
walking and dawdle away their time on beds of 
ease or the gorgeous sofas of the Lotes Club. 
Mr. Bennett does otherwise. He strides up 
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Broadway with the step of an athlete, dons his 
navy blue and commands his yacht, shoots 
pigeons, and prefers the open air of Newport to 
the confinement of the Herald office. 

The World is a journal which pleases us on 
many accounts but occasionally there is 
a bit of prurient wit in its columns that might 
better be omitted. The World is also too often 
written in too fantastic language. Its young men 
seem to vie with each other in tormenting the 
language. They will do better when they learn 
that there is more force in simple Anglo-Saxon 
than in all the words they can manufacture. We 
advise them to read the Bible and Common 
Prayer Book. ‘Those books will do their souls 
good, anyway, and they may also learn to write 
less affectedly. 


The Sun was as frank in discussing its 
own theories and ambitions as it was in 
criticising its contemporaries for dulness 
and poor writing. Dana’s dream, never to 
be realized, was a newspaper without adver- 
tising. He believed that by getting all the 
news, condensing it into the smallest read- 
able space, and adding such literary matter 
as the readers’ tastes demanded, a four-page 
paper might be produced with a reasonable 


profit from the sales, after paper and ink, 
men and machinery, had been paid for. 


A PAPER WITHOUT ADVERTISEMENTS 


An editorial article in the Sum on March 
13, 1875, was practically a prospectus of 
this idea: 

Until Robert Bonner sagaciously foresaw a 
handsome profit to be realized by excluding ad- 
vertisements and crowding a small sheet with 
such choice literature as would surely attract a 
mighty throng of readers, never did the owner of 
any serial publication so much as dream of 
making both ends meet without a revenue from 
advertisements. The Tribune, the Times, and the 
Herald at length ceased to expect a profit from 
their circulation, and then they came to care for 
large editions only so far as they served to attract 
advertisers. 

It was then that the Sun conceived the idea 
of a daily newspaper that should yield more 
satisfactory dividends from large circulation than 
had ever been declared by the journals that had 
looked to the organism of political parties and to 
enterprising advertisers for the bulk of their in- 
come. It saw in New York a city of sufficient 
population te warrant the experiment of a two- 
cent newspaper .whose cost should equal that of 
the four-cent dailies-in every respect, the cost of 
white paper alone excepted. Accordingly we pro- 
duced the Sun on a sheet that leaves a small 
margin for profit, and by restricting the space 
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allotted to advertisers and eliminating the ver- 
biage in which the eight-page dailies hide the news, 
we made room in the Sun for not only all the real 
news of the day, but for interesting literature 
and current political discussion as well. 

It was an enterprise that the public encouraged 
with avidity. The edition rapidly rose to one 
hundred and twenty thousand copies daily, and it 
is now rising; while the small margin of profit on 
that enormous circulation makes the Sun able to 
exist without paying any special attention to ad- 
vertising—approaching very closely, in fact, to 
the condition of a daily newspaper able to support 
itself on the profits of its circulation alone. 

Only a single further step remains to be taken. 
That step waS recently foreshadowed in a leader 
in which the Sun intimated that the time was not 
far distant in which it would reject more adver- 
tising than it would accept. With a daily circula- 
tion of fifty or a hundred thousand more, there 
is little doubt that the Sun would find it necessary 
to limit the advertisers as the reporters and other 
writers for its columns are limited, each to a 
space to be determined by the public interest in 
his subject. 

Tt will be a long stride in the progress of in- 
tellectual as distinguished from commercial jour- 
nalism, and the Sum will probably be the first to 
make it, thus distancing the successors of Ray- 
mond, Bennett, and Greeley in the great sweep- 
stakes for recognition as the Journal of the 
Future. 


It must be remembered, in recalling the 
failure of Dana’s dream of a paper sans 
advertising, that his mind was not usually 
the port of vain dreams. He was a practi- 
cal man, with more business sense than any 
other editor of his time, Bennett alone ex- 
cepted. In him imagination had not swal- 
lowed arithmetic, and there is no possible 
doubt that he had good reason to believe 
in the practicability of the program he so 
candidly outlined to his readers. It was 
part and parcel of his faith in a four-page 
newspaper—a faith so strong, so well 
grounded on results, that for the first twen- 
ty years of the Dana régime the Sun never 
appeared in more than four pages, except 
in emergencies. 

In the end, of course, the scheme was 
beaten by the verv excellence of its origina- 
tor’s qualities. The Sun, by its popularity, 
drew more and more advertising. By its 
good English, its freedom from literary 
shackles, and the spirif“Of its staff, it at- 
tracted more and more writers of distinc- 
tion, each unwilling to be denied his place 
in the Sun. Dana always had unlimited 
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space for a good story, just as the cat had 
an insatiable appetite for a bad one; and 
thus, through his own genius, he destroyed 
his own dream, but not without having 
almost proved that it was possible of 
realization. 


A BELIEVER IN BREVITY 


Dana believed that most of the news- 
papers of his day—particularly in the sev- 
enties—were tiring out not only the reader, 
but the writer. Commenting on a decline in 
the newspaper business in the summer of 
1875, the Sun said: 


Some of our big contemporaries have been over- 
doing the thing. They seem to think that to 
secure circulation it is necessary to overload the 
stomachs of their readers. 

The American newspaper-reader demands of an 
editor that he shall not give him news and dis- 
cussions in heavy chunks, but so condensed and 
clarified that he shal! be relieved of the necessity 
of wading through a treatise to get at a fact, or 
spending time on a dilated essay to get a bite at 
an argument. 

Six or seven dreary columns are filled with 
leading articles, no matter whether there are sub- 
jects to discuss of public interest, or brains at 
hand to treat them. Our big contemporaries ex- 
haust their young men and drive them too hard. 
The stock of ideas is not limitless, even in a New 
York newspaper office. 

Another thing has been bad. Men with actual 
capacity of certain sorts for acceptable writing 
have been frightened off from doing natural and 
vigorous work by certain newspaper critics and 
doctrinaires who are in distress if the literary 
proprieties are seemingly violated, and if the 
temper and blood of the writer actually show in 
his work. ‘They measure our journalistic pro- 
duction by an English standard, which lays it 
down as its first and most imperative rule that 
editorial writing shall be free from the character- 
istics of the writer. This is ruinous to good 
writing, and damaging to the sincerity of 
writers. If we choose to glow or cry out 
in indignation, we do so, and we are not a bit 
frightened at the sound of our own voice. 


Dana himself had that peculiar faculty, 
as indescribable as instinct, of knowing, 
when he saw an article in the paper, just 
how much work the author of it had put 
in—particularly in cases where the labor 
had been in leaving out, rather than in 
writing. As a result of this intuition he 
never drove his men. He would accept 
three lines or three columns for a day’s 
work, and his admiration might go out 
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more heartily to the three lines. As for 
the appearance of characteristics in men’s 
writing, that was as necessary, in Dana’s 
opinion, as it was wicked in the judgment 
of the ancient editors. 

The first ten years of Dana’s service on 
the Sun were marked by the uprooting of 
many public evils. To use the mild phras- 
ing of the historian John Fiske, “ Villains 
sometimes succeeded in imposing upon Pres- 
ident Grant, who was an honest, simple- 
hearted soldier without much knowledge of 
the ways of the world.” To say it more 
concretely, hardly a department of the na- 
tional government but was alive with fraud. 
The Sun, which had supported Grant in the 
election of 1868, turned against his admin- 
istration in its first months, and for years 
it continued to keep before the public the 
revelations of corruption—which were eas- 
ily made, so bold were the scoundrels, so 
cearse their manner of theft. 


A LONG LIST OF SCANDALS 


Among the scandals which the Sun either 
brought to light or was most vigorous in 
assailing, these were the principal: 

THE CREDIT MOBILIER SCAN- 
DAL—This involved the names of many 
Senators and Representatives who were ac- 
cused of accepting stock in the Crédit Mo- 
bilier of America, the fiscal company or- 
ganized to build the Union Pacific Railroad, 
as a reward for using their influence and 
votes in favor of the great enterprise. 

THE NAVY DEPARTMENT SCAN- 
DAL—In this the Sun accused George M. 
Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, of having 
permitted double payment to contractors 
and of violating the law in making large 
purchases without competitive bidding. Mr. 
Dana appeared as a witness in the Congres- 
sional investigation of Robeson, who, in the 
end, while not convicted of personal cor- 
ruption, was censured for the laxity of his 
official methods. 

THE WHISKY RING—This evil com- 
bination cheated the government out of 
millions of dollars. It was made up of dis- 
tillers, wholesale liquor-dealers, and em- 
ployees of the internal revenue office, these 
conspiring together to avoid the payment of 
the liquor tax. The first attack on the cor- 
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rupt alliance was made in the Sun of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1872, in an article by “ Sappho,” 
one of the Sun’s Washington correspon- 
dents. Other great newspapers took up the 
fight, but the Sun was the chief aggressor. 
As a result of the exposure, two hundred 
and thirty-eight men were indicted ad 
many of them, including the chief clerk of 
the Treasury Department, were sent to 
prison. 

“ADDITION, DIVISION, AND SI- 
LENCE ”—On March 20, 1867, W. H. 
Kemble, State Treasurer of Pennsylvania 
and one of the Republican bosses, wrote the 
following letter to Titian J. Coffey, a lawyer 
and claim-agent in Washington: 


My bear TITIAN: 

Allow me to introduce to you my particular 
friend, Mr. George O. Evans. He has a claim of 
some magnitude that he wishes you to help him 
in. Put him through as you would me. He un- 
derstands addition, division, and silence. 

W. H. Kemste. 


When this letter fell into the hands of 
the Sun, which had already made war on 
the ring formed for the collection of war 
claims, it saw in Kemble’s last four words 
the sententious platform of wide-spread 
fraud. It printed the letter, and kept on 
printing it, with that iteration which Dana 
knew was of value in a crusade. In a few 
months the whole country was familiar with 
the phrase so suggestive of plunder. 

Kemble was a politician with a thick 
skin, but he at last became so enraged at 
the repetition of “ addition, division, and 
silence,” whether uttered by street urchins 
or printed all over America as the watch- 
word of corruption—“ honest graft,” he 
would have called it, if that phrase had 
then been common—that he sued out a 
writ of criminal libel against Mr. Dana and 
had him arrested as he was passing through 
Philadelphia. The only result of this was 
to make the phrase more common than 
before. 

Kemble was afterward convicted of try- 
ing to bribe Pennsylvania legislators, and 
was sent to prison for a year. 

THE POST-TRADER SCANDAL— 
William W. Belknap, Grant’s Secretary of 
War, was charged with receiving from Caleb 
P. Marsh fifteen hundred dollars in consid- 
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eration for the appointment of John S. 
Evans to maintain a trading-establishment 
at Fort Sill, in the Indian Territory. The 
scandal came to the surface through the re- 
mark of Mrs. Belknap that Mrs. Evans 
would have no place in society, “ as she is 
only a post-trader’s wife,” and the retort 
of Mrs. Evans, upon hearing of this, that 
“a post-trader’s wife is as good as the wife 
of an official who takes money for the ap- 
pointment of a post-trader.” 

The Sun laid the story of bribery wide 
open, and the Senate proceeded to impeach 
the Secretary of War. He escaped punish- 
ment by resigning his office, twenty-five 
Senators voting “ not guilty ” on the ground 
that Belknap’s resignation technically re- 
moved him from the Senate’s jurisdiction. 
Thirty-five Senators voted “ guilty,” but a 
two-thirds vote was necessary to punish. 

THE SALARY GRAB—This was the 
act of Congress of March 3, 1873, which 
raised the President’s salary from twenty- 
five thousand dollars to fifty thousand, and 
the salaries of Senators and Representatives 
from five thousand to seventy-five hundred. 
Its evil lay not in the increases, but in the 
retroactive clause which provided that each 
Congressman should receive five thousand 
dollars as extra pay for the two-year term 
then ending. The assaults of the Sun and 
other newspapers so aroused public indigna- 
tion that Congress was obliged to repeal the 
act in January, 1874, and many Members 
returned their share of the spoil to the 
Treasury. 

THE BOSS SHEPHERD SCANDAL— 
The Sun printed an article from Washing- 
ton accusing Alexander Shepherd, vice-pres- 
ident of the Board of Public Works of the 
District of Columbia, and Henry D. Cooke, 
governor of the District, with having a 
financial interest in the Metropolitan Paving 
Company, which had many street contracts 
in the national capital. Shepherd and 
Cooke laid a complaint of criminal libel 
against Mr. Dana, and an assistant district 
attorney of the District of Columbia came 
to New York and procured from United 
States Commissioner Davenport a warrant 
for the editor’s arrest. 

It was the intent of the prosecution to 
hale Dana to a Washington police-court, 














where he would be tried without a jury. 
Dana had gone willingly, even eagerly, to 
Washington when summoned in the Robe- 
son case, but the Shepherd strategy was so 
manifestly an attempt to railroad him that 
an appeal was taken to the Federal court for 
the southern district of New York. The 
historic decision of the district judge— 
Samuel Blatchford, subsequently promoted 
to the United States Supreme Court—may 
be summed up in one of its paragraphs: 


The Constitution says that all trials shall be 
by jury, and the accused is entitled, not to be 
first convicted by a court and then to be con- 
victed by a jury, but to be convicted or acquitted 
in the first instance by a jury. 


As the Sun said of this decision, impor- 
tant to the freedom of the individual as 
well as to that of the press: 


Those who sought to murder liberty, where 
they looked for a secgnd Jeffreys, found a second 
Mansfield. 


THE SAFE BURGLARY CONSPIR- 
ACY—Columbus Alexander, a reputable 
citizen of Washington, was active in the 
movement to smash the Washington con- 
tractors’ ring. He sought to bring certain 
contractors’ books into court and exposed 
the false set that was produced. The ring- 
sters hired a man to go to Mr. Alexander 
with a story that he could bring him the 
genuine books. Then the gang, which in- 
cluded men in the secret-service depart- 
ments of the government, placed some of 
the genuine books in the safe of the dis- 
trict attorney’s office and employed three 
professional burglars to blow open the safe. 

The books, taken from the safe, were car- 
ried to Alexander’s home by the man who 
had approached him. Close behind came 
police, who were prepared to arrest Alexan- 
der as soon as he received the “ stolen prop- 
erty.” He was to be accused of hiring the 


burglars to crack the district attorney’s: 


safe. But the hour was early in the morn- 
ing, Alexander was sleeping the deep sleep 
of the just, and the criminal rang his door- 
bell in vain. 

The ringsters then “arrested” the 
“ thief,” and caused him to sign a false con- 
fession, accusing Alexander; but the failure 
of their theatricals had broken the hireling’s 
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nerve as well as their own, and the conspir- 
acy collapsed. Two of the hired criminals 
turned state’s evidence at the trial, but the 
powerful politicians of the ring were able 
to bring about a disagreement of the jury. 


WAS DANA AN OFFICE-SEEKER? 


These were the greatest of the scandals 
which the Sun exposed in its news columns 
and denounced on its editorial page. It 
was the cry of the ringsters, and even of 
some honest men, that the Sun’s assaults 
on the evils that marred Grant’s adminis- 
tration were the result of Dana’s personal 
dislike of the President. More specifically 
it was declared that Dana was a disap- 
pointed office-seeker, and that the place of 
collector of customs at the port of New 
York was the office he sought. 

We have it on the unimpeachable testi- 
mony of General James Harrison Wilson, 
the biographer of Dana, and, with Dana, 
a biographer of Grant, that General Raw- 
lins, Grant’s most intimate friend, told 
Dana’s associates, and particularly General 
Wilson, that Dana was to be appointed col- 
lector. There is no evidence that Dana ever 
asked Grant, or any other man, for public 
office. One place, that of appraiser of mer- 
chandise at the port of New York, was 
offered him, and he refused it. The Sun 
said editorially, replying to an insinuation 
made by the Commercial Advertiser that if 
Dana had been made collector his paper 
would not denounce the administration: 


The idea that the editor of the Sun, which 
shines for all, could consent to become collector 
of the port of New York is extravagant and in- 
admissible. It would be stepping down and out ~ 
with a vengeance. 

And yet we do not mean that the collector of 
New York need be other than an upright man. 
Moses H. Grinnell was such, and Tom Murphy, 
though a politician, a crony of Boss Grant, and 
one of the donors of Boss Grant’s cottage, cer- 
tainly never took a dollar of money from the 
Federal Treasury to which he was not entitled. 
General Arthur, the present collector, is a gentle- 
man in every sense of the word. ; 

The office of collector is respectable enough, but 
it is not one that the editor of the Sun could 
desire or take without deserving to have his 
conduct investigated by a proceeding de lunatico. 


Dana and the Sun lost friends because 
of the assaults on Grantism. The warfare 
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was bitter and personal. In the case of 
Belknap, for instance, the Sun was attack- 
ing a man whom Dana, having known him 
as a good soldier, had recommended for ap- 
pointment as Secretary of War. But it must 
be recalled that at the very height of his 
antagonism to Grant, the President, Dana 
never receded from his opinion that Grant, 
the general, was the Union’s greatest sol- 
dier. And the Sun was quick to applaud 
him as President when, as in currency mat- 
ters, he took a course which Dana consid- 
ered right. 


CONTROVERSIES OF THE SEVENTIES 


The friends of Grant, nevertheless, turned 
against Dana and his paper. Some of them, 
stockholders in the Sun Printing and Pub- 
lishing Association, quit the concern when 
they found themselves unable to turn Dana 
from his purpose. All their pleadings were 
vain. 

“A few years from now,” Dana would 
reply, “I shall be willing to accept what- 
ever judgment the nation passes on my 
course of action; but now I must do as I 
think right.” 

So far as the material prosperity of the 
Sun was concerned, the desertion of Grant’s 
friends hurt it not a whit. For every reader 
lost, four or five were won. Men may stop 
reading a paper because it disgusts them; 
they rarely quit it because it is wounding 
them. 

“ T don’t read the Sun,” said Henry Ward 
Beecher during his trial, “ and don’t allow 
anybody to read it to me. What’s the good 
of a man sticking pins into himself?” 

The Sun made this reply to Beecher’s 
assertion: 


Everybody reads the Sun—the good, that they 
may be stimulated to do better; the bad, in fear 
and trembling lest their wickedness shall meet its 
deserts. 


In Beecher’s case, as in Grant’s, the Sun 
believed that it was doing a public service 
in laying open wrongful conditions. In 
answer to one who criticised its brutal 
candor about the Plymouth Church scandal 
the Sun said: 


The exposure of the moral nastiness in Brook- 
lyn is a salutary thing. 


If, when the exposure of 
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the scandal took place, the people had been in- 
different—as indifferent as Beecher assumed to be 
—and had received no shock to their sense of 
purity and propriety, then the Jeremiahs might well 
have bewailed the turpitude of society and pro- 
phesied evil things for the country. Then, indeed, 
the poison would have been in the whole social 
atmosphere. . . . 

The Plymouth pastor, if a guiltless man, has 
brought all this trouble on himself by his coward- 
ly course in dealing with the accusations against 
a. 5: 

If he is not a bold man, strong in the truth 
and in purity, what business has he to preach the 
religion of the apostles to his fellow men—he who 
distributed Sharp’s rifles to the Kansas com- 


- batants with slavery, who denounced sin and 


bore his head high as a man of freedom of 
thought and action? To have kept himself con- 
sistent, he should not have dallied with Tilton 
and Moulton in secret, but if entrenched in in- 
nocence he should have dragged out their slanders 
and torn to pieces their plans from the pulpit 
where he had preached courage under difficulties, 
divine faith, under sorrow, and bold encounter 
with sin. This would soon have expelled the 
poison lurking in the social atmosphere, but 
Beecher did not do it. 


Perhaps Beecher’s thanks were not due to 
Dana, but Grant’s surely were. It is im- 
possible that scandals like those of the 
Whisky Ring could have lain hidden for- 
ever. If they had not been exposed when 
they were, they would have come to the 
top later, perhaps after Grant went out of 
office, and when his cry, “ Let no guilty man 
escape!” would have been vain. 

The Sun’s fights against the scandals of 
the Grant period were no more bitter than 
its attacks on the frauds attending the 
Presidential election of 1876, although 
Dana had no cause for personal animosity 
toward Hayes. The Sun’s chief Washing- 
ton correspondent, A. M. Gibson, who 
handled many of the Grant scandals, wrote 
most of the news stories about the theft 
of the Presidency by Mr. Hayes’s managers. 
He also published in book form an official 
history of the fraud. 

Joseph Pulitzer, then newly come from ° 
the West, was assigned by Dana to cover 
the proceedings of the Electoral Commis- 
sion in semieditorial style: Pulitzer was 
later, in 1878, a European correspondent 
of the Sun. 

These scandals made good reading, but 
the Sum was by no means content to feed 





























its readers on investigations. It put a little 
bit of everything on their breakfast-plates— 
the Moody and Sankey revivals; Mr. 
Keely’s motor, Which didn’t work, and 
young Edison’s multiple telegraph, which 
did; the baseball games of the days when 
Spalding pitched for Boston and Anson and 
Reach were at first and second base, respec- 
tively, for the Philadelphia Athletics; the 
presentation of a cup to John Cable Heenan, 
the prize-fighter, as the handsomest and 
best-<iressed man at the ball of the Shandley 
Association; an interview with Joaquin 
Miller on Longfellow; the wiggles of the 
sea-serpent off Swampscott; a ghost-story 
from Long Island, with a beautiful spook 
lashed to the rigging of a spectral bark; the 
arrival of New York’s first Chinese laundry- 
man; Father Tom Burke’s lectures on Ire- 
land; the lectures of Tyndall on newly-dis- 
covered phenomena of light; the billiard- 
matches between Cyrille Dion and Maurice 
Daly; a tar-and-feathers party in Brooklyn 
—the Sun skimmed the pan of life and 
served the cream for two cents. 


TYPICAL HEAD-LINES OF THE SUN 


The familiar three-story head-line, which 
was first used by the Sum on the day of 
Grant’s inauguration, and which stayed the 
same until long after Mr. Dana’s death, 
attracted readers with the magic of the 
head-writer’s art. “ The Skull in the Chim- 
ney,” “Shaved by a Lady Barber,” “A 
Man Hanged by Women,” “ Burned Alive 
for $5,000,” “The Murder in the Well,” 
“Death Leap in a Theater,” “An Aged 
Sinner Hanged,” “The Duel in the Bed- 
room,” “ Horrors of a Madhouse,” “A 
Life for a Love-Letter ”—none could glance 
at the compelling titles of the Sun stories 
without remaining to read. They are still 
fascinating in an age when lady barbers 
would attract no attention and when Amer- 
ican murderers are too well versed in sani- 
tation to put their victims in wells. 

A typical Sun of 1874 might contain, in 
its four pages, six columns about the 
Beecher-Tilton case; four columns of edi- 
torial articles; a letter from Eli Perkins 
(Melville DeLancey Landon) at Saratoga, 
declaring that the spa was standing still 
commercially because of its lack of good 
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drinking-water; a column, also from Sara- 
toga, describing the defeat of Preakness by 
Springbok; the latest in the strange case of 
Charley Ross; a column headed “ Life in 
the Metropolis—Dashes Here and There 
by the Sun’s Reporters”; a column of 
“ Sunbeams,” a column about trout-fishing, 
two columns of general news, and five col- 
umns of advertisements. 

Instead of Eli Perkins’s letter, there 
might be a critique by Leopold Damrosch, 
from Baireuth, of Wagner’s “ Gétterdam- 
merung,” just presented; or a dissection, 
by “ Monsieur X,” of E. A. Sothern’s Dun- 
dreary. “Monsieur X” was Napoleon Leon 
Thiéblin, who was for years one of the 
Sun’s most distinguished critics and essay- 
ists. He was that kind of newspaperman 
who could—and did—write on Saturday of 
the political views of Bismarck and on 
Sunday of the crowd at Coney Island. 






A VERSATILE COSMOPOLITAN 


Thiéblin, who was of French blood, was 
born in St. Petersburg in 1834. He was 
graduated at the Russian Imperial Acad- 
emy of Artillery, and commanded forty 
pieces of cannon at the siege of Sebastopol. 
At the close of the Crimean War he went 
to London and became a member of the 
staff of the Pall Mall Gazette, reporting for 
that journal the French side of the war with 
Germany in 1870-1871, and the atrocities 
of the Commune, over the pen-name of 
“ Azamet Batuk.” He reported the Carlist 
War in Spain for the New York Herald, 


and then came to America to lecture, but 


Dana persuaded him to join the Sun staff: 
He contributed to*the Sun many articles on 
foreign affairs, including a series on Euro- 
pean journalism; “The Stranger’s Note- 
Book,” which was made up of New York 
sketches; letters from the Centennial Expo- 
sition at Philadelphia; and the Wall Street 
letters signed “ Rigolo.” 

In the “Sunbeams” column were 
crowded the vagrant wit and wisdom of the 
world. The items concerned everything 
from great men in European chancelleries 
to organ-grinders in Nassau Street: . 


The mules are all dying in Arkansas. 
A printer in Texas has named his first-born 
Brevier Fullfaced Jones. : 
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Real estate is leoking up at New Orleans. 

Translations from Hawthorne are becoming 
popular in France. 

Venison costs six cents a pound in St. Paul. 

Queen Victoria says every third woman im Cork 
is a beauty. 

Geldwin Smith is coming to the United States. 

The Pope denounces short dresses. 


The same terseness is seen in the “ Foot- 
light Flashes,” begun in 1876: 


Clara Morris takes her lap-dog out for a daily 
drive. 

Miss Claxton is meeting with indifferent suc- 
cess in “ Conscience.” 

Not less than $30,000 was spent last evening in 
the theaters of New York. 

John T. Raymond drew excellent houses as 
Colenel Sellers at the Brooklyn Theater. 

For the term of their appearance in “King 
Lear,” Lawrence Barrett will receive $1,200 a 
week; E. E. Sheridan, $1,000; Frederick B. 
Warde, $s5oo. 


The interview, invented by the elder 
Bennett, was becoming more and more pop- 
ular. The Sun used it, not only as the 
vehicle of acquired information, but some- 
times as the envelope of humor. Take, for 
example, this bit, printed in 1875, but as 
fresh in style and spirit as if it were of the 
product of a reporter of 1917: 


INTERVIEWING VANDERBILT 


ANOTHER REPORTER COMES AWAY FREIGHTED WITH 
VALUABLE INFORMATION 


Commodore Vanderbilt was eighty-one years 
old yesterday. He spent the day in his Fourth 
Avenue office, taking his usual drive in the after- 
noon. A Sun reporter visited him in the evening 


to inquire about a favorable time for selling a- 


few thousands of New York Central. 

“This,” said the commodore, slowly and 
solemnly, as he entered the drawing-room, “ is my 
birthday.” 

“Indeed!” said the reporter. 
the preferred stock—” 

“ To-day,” the commodore interrupted, “I am 
. eighty-one years old. I am stronger—” 

“Ts there any prospect of an immediate rise?” 

“T have never gone into the late-supper busi- 
ness,” the commodore answered, apparently not 
catching the drift of the question; “and I have 
always been a very temperate man. But how did 
you find out that this was my birthday?” 

“You hinted at the fact yourself,” the reporter 
replied. “ Will the Erie troubles—” 


“Do you think 


“The Erie troubles will not prevent me from 
beginning my eighty-second year with a young 
heart and a clear conscience.” 
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“ And with the prospect of seeing a good many 
more birthday anniversaries?” the reporter asked. 

“That, my dear boy,” said the commodare, “ is 
one of those things that no fellow can tell about.” 

“ Do you think that this is a good time to sel¥?” 

“No, it’s never a good time to sell after bank- 
ing-hours.” 

“ Good evening!” 

“ Good evening! 


How did the Sun reporters of the seven- 
ties compare with those of later years? As 
no two reporters are alike in vision and 
style, no two occasions identical im incident, 
no two dramatic moments twin, it is better 
to make comparison by choosing arbitrarily 
scenes far apart in years, but set on similar 
stages, and to lay before the reader the 
work of the Sun reporter in each case. Let 
us take, because of their resemblance in 
public interest and the similarity of physical 
surroundings, .the close of the trials, twenty 
years apart, of Edward S. Stokes for the 
murder of James Fisk, Jr.; of Lizzie Bor- 
den for the killing of her father and step- 
mother, and of Charles Becker for the 
assassination of Herman Rosenthal. 


Drop in again.” 


THE VERDICT IN THE STOKES CASE 


The following is from the Sun of January 
6, 1873: 


Stokes took his accustomed place, and his rela- 
tives sat down facing the jurors. The judge en- 
tered and took his place. Then, amid the most 
solemn silence, the twelve jurymen filed in and 
seated themselves. The awful conclusion at which 
they had arrived could be read in their faces. 
Each juror’s name was called, and with the usual 
response. ‘ 

Then the judge turned toward them, and in a 
low, clear voice asked: 

“ Gentlemen, have you agreed on a verdict?” 

The foreman of the jury arose and said, “We 
have.” 

Clerk of the Court: “Gentlemen of the jury, 
rise. Prisoner, stand up. Gentlemen of the jury, 
look upen the prisoner. Prisoner, look upon the 
jury. What say you, gentlemen of the jury? 
Do you find the prisoner at the bar guilty or not 
guilty?” 

Foreman of the Jury: “Guilty of murder in 
the first degree.” 

A passionate wail that made men’s hearts leap 
ros: from the group that clustered round the 
~ asoner, and the head of the horror-stricken girl, 
‘rom whose bospm the anguished cry was rent, 
fell upon the shoulder of her doomed brother. 

The jury was polled by request of the prisoner’s 
counsel. No sooner had the last man answered 
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“Yes” to the question whether all agreed on the 
verdict than the prisoner, erect and firm, turned 
his face full upon Mr. Beach (of the prosecution) 
who at one time had been his counsel in a civil 
case. 

“Mr. Beach,” the prisoner said, slowly and in 
a full-toned voice, “you have done your work 
well. I hope you have been well paid for it.” 

Then the prisoner sank slowly into his seat. 
Mr. Beach made no reply. Mr. Fellows, assistant 
district attorney, explained that he had refused to 
try the case unless Mr. Beach and Mr. Fullerton 
were associated with him. They had consented to 
join him at the request of District Attorney 
Garvin, and without any fee from any member 
of Colcnel Fisk’s family. 

The prisoner half arose and, sweeping the air 
with his clenched first, said: 

“ Mr. Fellows, say that they were hired by Jay 
Gould. Please say that!” 

The sensation in court was such as is seldonr 
known. You could hear it as you hear the wind 
stirring the trees of the forest. Then the court 
discharged the jury and the people began to move. 


THE ACQUITTAL OF LIZZIE BORDEN 


The following was printed in the Sun of 
June 21, 1893, under date of New Bedford, 
Massachusetts: 


“ Lizzie Andrew Borden,” said the clerk of the 
court, “stand up!” 

She arose unsteadily, with a face as white as 
marble. 

“ Gentlemen, have you agreed upon a verdict ?” 
said the clerk to the jury. 

It was so still in court that the flutter of two 
fans made a great noise. 

“We have,” said Foreman Richards boldly. 

The prisoner was gripping the rail in front of 
the dock as if her standing up depended upon its 
keeping its place. 

“ Lizzie Andrew Borden,” said the clerk, “ hold 
up your right hand. Jurors, look upon the 
prisoner. Prisoner, look upon the foreman.” 

Every juryman stood at right-about-face, star- 
ing at the woman. There was such a gentle, 
kindly light beaming in every eye that no one 
questioned the verdict that was to be uttered. 
But God save every woman from the feelings that 
Lizzie Borden showed in the return look she cast 
upon that jury! It was what is pictured as the 
rolling gaze of a dying person. She seemed not 
to have the power to move her eyes directly 
where she was told to, and they swung all around 
in her head. They looked at the ceiling; they 
looked at everything, but they saw nothing. It 
was a horrible, a pitiful sight, to see her then. 

“What say you, Mr. Foreman?” said the gentle 
old clerk. 

“Not guilty!” shouted Mr. Richards. 

At the words the wretched woman fell quicker 
than ever an ox fell in the stock-yards of Chicago. 
Her forehead crashed against the heavy walnut 
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rail so as to shake the reporter of the Sun who 
sat next to her, twelve feet away, leaning on the 


rail. It seemed that she must be stunned, but she 
was not. Quickly, with ah unconscious move- 
ment, she flung up both arms, threw them over 
the rail, and pressed them under her face so that 
it rested on them. What followed was mere 
mockery, but it was the well-governed order of 
the court and had to be gone through with. 


THE CLOSE OF THE BECKER TRIAL 


And, finally, this is from the Sun of May 
23, 1914: 

“ Charles Becker to the bar!” 

Once more the door that gives entrance toward 
the Tombs as well as to the jury-room was 
opened. A deputy sheriff appeared, then Becker, 
then a second deputy. One glance was all you 
needed to see that Becker had himself under mag- 
nificent control. His iron nerve was not bending. 
He swung with long strides around the walls 
and came to a stand at the railing. Those 
who watched him did not see a sign of agitation. 
He was breathing slowly—you could see that 
from the rise and fall of his powerful chest 
—and smiling slightly as he glanced toward his 
counsel. ° 

He looked for the first time toward the jurors. 

There was confidence and hope shining in his 
eyes. Coolly, without haste, he studied the face 
of every man in the box. Not one of them met 
his eye. Foreman Blagden gazed at the floor. 
Frederick G. Barrett, Sr., juror No. 12, studied the 
ceiling. The others gazed into space or turned 
their glance toward the justice. 
- There was the most perfect silence in the court- 
room. The movements of trolley-cars in Centre 
Street made a noise like rolling thunder. A pneu- 
matic riveter at work on a building close by set 
up a tremendous din. 

And yet such sounds and annoyances were for- 
gotten, ceased to be of consequence, when Clerk 
Penny bent toward the foreman and slowly put 
the customary question: 

“ Gentlemen of the jury, have you agreed vpon 
your verdict ?” 

Mr. Blagden’s reply was barely audible; many 
in the room sensed its import, but failed to grasp 
the actual words. It was obvious that the fore- 
man, having to express the will of his associates, 
was stirred by such feeling as seldom comes to any 
man. 

“Guilty as charged in the indictment,” he 
breathed more than spoke. 

Becker’s right hand was then gripped to the rail- 
ing. He held his straw hat in his left hand, 
which, as his arm was bent backward and up- 
ward, rested against the small of his back. It is 
the plain truth that he took the blow without a 
quiver. After a second, it may be, he coughed 
just a little; a mere clearing of the throat. But 
his mouth was firm. His dark face lost no ves- 
tige of color. His black eyes turned toward the . 
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jurymen, who still avoided his glance, who looked 
everywhere but at the man they had condemned. 


If comment were needed, it would be that 
the Sun reporter in the court-room at New 
Bedford had the advantage of describing a 
protagonist who, by her sex and by the very 
mystery that was left unsolved at her ac- 

‘ quittal, was a far more dramatic figure than 
Stokes or the police lieutenant. The cli- 
maxes quoted are useful as an illustration 
of the advance of reporting from 1873, 
when the Sun style was still forming, to 
1893 and 1914, when it was fully formed; 
not as a comparison between what may not 
have been the best work of the unidentified 
reporter of the Stokes trial, and the stories 
by Julian Ralph, who saw Lizzie Borden 
fall, and Edwin C. Hill, who wrote the 
Becker article. 


TYPICAL STORIES FROM THE SUN 


The Sun omitted the weary introductions 
that had been the fashion in newspapers— 
leading paragraphs which told over again 
what was in the head-lines and were merely 
a prelude to a third and detailed telling. 
The Sun reporter began at the beginning, 
thus: 


The Hon. John Kelly, wearing a small bouquet 
in the lapel of his coat, stepped out of his coach 
in front of Cardinal McCloskey’s residence in 
Madison Avenue just before eight o’clock yester- 
day morning. A few minutes later three other 
coaches arrived, and their occupants entered the 
house. Many of the neighbors knew that a niece 
of the cardinal was to be married to Mr. Kelly, 
and they strained their eyes through plate-glass 
windows in the hope that they might see the 
bride and the groom. Cardinal McCloskey, having 
been apprized of the arrival of the wedding-party, 
went to the chapel in the other part of the house, 
and at about a quarter past eight, the time fixed 
for the mass pro sponsis, the marriage ceremony 
was begun. 


In the longer and more important stories, 
the rule was adhered to as closely as pos- 
sible. Prolixity, fine_writing, and hysteria 
were taboo. Mark the calmness with which 
the Sun reporter began his story of the most 
sensational crime of the late seventies: 


Two little mounds of red-colored earth around 
a small hole in the ground, and a few feet of 
downtrodden grass, were all that marked the last 
resting-place of Alexander T. Stewart yesterday 
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morning. In the dead of the night robbers had 
dug into the earth above the vault, removed one 
of the stones that covered it, and stolen the body 
of the dead millionaire. 





The human lights of life were caught by 
the Sun men and transferred to every page 
of every issue. In 1878 a Sun reporter was 
sent to Menlo Park, New Jersey, to see 
how a young inventor there, who had just 
announced the possibility of an incandescent 
electric light, worked: 


Here Mr. Edison dropped his cigar-stump from 

his mouth, and, turning to Griffin, asked for some 
chewing-tobacco. The private secretary drew 
open his drawer and passed out a yellow cake as 
large as a dinner-plate. The professor tore away 
a chew, saying: 
- “TIT am partly indebted to the Sun for this 
tobacco. It printed an article saying that I 
chewed poor tobacco. That was so. The Loril- 
lards saw the article and sent me down a box of 
the best plug that ever went into a man’s mouth. 
All the workmen have used it, and Grif says 
there is a marked moral improvement in the men. 
It seems, however, to have the opposite effect on 
Grif. You see that he has salted away the last 
cake for his own use.” 


Nearly forty years later Sun reporters 
still went to see Mr. Edison borrow white 
magic from nature and chewing-tobacco 
from his employees, and to describe both 
interesting processes. 


A BAROMETER OF PUBLIC INTEREST 


With Dana’s knowledge of what people 
wanted to read was mixed a curiosity, some- 
times frankly expressed in the Sun, as to 
just why they wanted to read some things 
a great deal more than other things. It 
must be remembered that even in the seven- 
ties and eighties not everybody read a news- 
paper every day; some reserved their pen- 
nies and their eyes for great climaxes. The 
Sun, a paper which paid much attention to 
political matters, naturally found its cir- 
culation sharply affected by important polit- 
ical happenings. It sold ninety-four thou- 
sand extra copies on the morning after the 
Tilden-Hayes election—two hundred and 
twenty-two thousand copies, in all, being 
disposed of before eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. In 1875, when the pugilist, John Mor- 
rissey, who was supported by the Sun for 
the State Senate because he was anti-Tam- 














many, defeated Fox, the Sun sold forty- 
nine thousand extra copies on the day after 
the election. 

The assassination of the Czar Alexander 
II of Russia did not sell an extra paper, 
but the hanging of Foster, the “ car-hook 
murderer,” sent the sales up seventeen thou- 
sand. The deaths of Cornelius Vanderbilt 
and Alexander T. Stewart had no effect on 
the Sun’s circulation, the passing of Napo- 
leon III raised it only one thousand for the 
day, and the death of Pius IX caused only 
four thousand irregular readers to buy the 
paper; but the execution of Dolan, a mur- 
derer now practically forgotten, sent the 
sales up ten thousand. The beginning of 
coercive measures in Ireland by the arrest 
of Michael Davitt sold no extra papers in a 
city full of Irishmen, but the Fenian in- 
vasion of Canada meant the sale of ten 
thousand copies more than usual. 

Tweed’s death caused an increase of five 
thousand; the death of President Garfield, 
of seventy-four thousand. Only thirteen 
thousand extras were sold after the Brook- 
lyn Theater fire, while the Westfield steam- 
boat explosion sold thirty-one thousand. 
Twenty-one thousand irregular readers 
bought the Sun to read about the first blast- 
ing of Hell Gate in 1876, while only eight 
thousand were interested in the fact that 
Tilden had been counted out by the Elec- 
toral Commission. The flare-up of the 
Beecher scandal, in August, 1874, sold as 
many extras—ten thousand—as the shoot- 
ing of Fisk. 

The beginning of the Crédit Mobilier ex- 
posé added only a thousand to the normal 
circulation, but on the morning after a big 
walking-match the presses had to run off 
forty thousand more than their usual daily 
grist. The resignation of Roscoe Conkling 
and Thomas C. Platt from the United 
States Senate hoisted the circulation only 
two thousand, but the fight between John 
L. Sullivan and Paddy Ryan meant a differ- 
ence of eleven thousand. The opening of 
the Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia 
caused extra sales of three thousand; an 
international rifle-match at Creedmoor, ten 
thousand. 

In 1882 the Sun made the calculation 
that the average effect of certain sorts of 
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news in increase of circulation was about 
as follows: 

















Presidential elections 82,000 
State and city elections 42,000 
Last days of walking-matches ...................... 25,000 
October State elections in Presidential 

years 21,000 
Great fires 10,000 
Notable disasters 9,000 
Hangings in or near New York .................... 8,000 


The Sun expressed a curiosity to know— 


Who are the eighty or ninety thousand people, 
not regular readers of the Sun, that buy the paper 
after a Presidential election? Where do they 
live? Do they read the papers only after exciting 
events? 


On its fiftieth birthday—September 3, 
1883—the Sun printed a table showing the 
high-tide marks of its circulation: 





Nov. 8, 1876—Presidential election .......... 222,390 
Sept. 20, 1881—Garfield’s death ................ 212,525 
Nov. 3, 1880—Presidential election ......... 206,974 
July 13, 1871—Orange riots ..................... 192,224 
Sept. 21, 1881—Second day after Gar- 

field’s death .. 180,215 
Nov. 3, 1875—State and city election ...... 177,588 
July 3, 1881—Garfield shot ........................ 176,093 


In the same article, a page review written 
by Mr. Mitchell, the reasons for the Sun’s 
success were succinctly given: 


No waste of words, no nonsense, plain, out- 
spoken expressions of honest opinion, the abolish- 
ment of the conventional measures of news im- 
portance, the substitution of the absolute standard 
of real interest to human beings, bright and enjoy- 
able writing, wit, philosophical good humor, in- 
tolerance of humbug, hard hitting from the 
shoulder on proper occasions—do we not see all 
these qualities now in our esteemed contem- 
poraries on every side of us, and in every part of 
the land? 


THE NOBLE ARMY OF SUN MEN 


By this time Dana had framed a news- 
paper organization more nearly perfect than 
any other in America. Grouping about him 
men suited to the Sun, to himself, and to 
one another, he had created a literary world 
of his own—a seeing, thinking, writing 
world of keen objective vision. Men of a 
hundred various minds, each with his own 
style, his own ambition, his own manner of 
life, the Sun staff focused their abilities into 
the one flood of light that came out every 
morning. It was a bohemia of brightness, 
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not of beer; unconventional in its manner 
of seeing and writing, but not in its collars 
or its way of living. The Sun spirit, un- 
quenchable then as now, burned in every 
corner of the shabby old rooms. It was the 
spirit of unselfish devotion, not so much to 
Dana or his likable lieutenants as to the 
invisible god of a machine in which each 
man was a pinion, meshing smoothly with 
his neighbor. 

That these pinions did mesh without fric- 
tion was due, in largest part, to Dana’s in- 
tuitive faculty of choosing men who would 
“ fit in’ rather than men who could merely 
write. It was by his choosing that the Sun 
came to have for its editorial page writers 
like W. O. Bartlett and E. P. Mitchell, 
M. W. Hazeltine and N. L. Thiéblin, Henry 
B. Stanton and John Swinton, James S. Pike 
and Fitz-Henry Warren, Paul Dana and 
Thomas Hitchcock, Francis P. Church and 
E. M. Kingsbury. It was by his choosing 
that the Sun had managing editors like 
Amos J. Cummings and Chester S. Lord, 
city editors like John B. Bogart and Daniel 
F. Kellogg, and night city editors like 
Henry W. Odion, Ambrose W. Lyman, and 
S. M. Clarke. 

Managing editors and city editors hired 
men, hundreds of them, but always accord- 
ing to the Dana plan—first find the man, 
then find the work for him. Chester S. 
Lord, who took more men on the Sun than 
any other of its executives, was fully famil- 
iar with the Dana method when he began, 
in 1880, a career as managing editor that 
lasted for thirty-two years of brilliant 
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achievement; and he followed it until he 
retired. He had been on the Sun since 
1872, shortly after he came out of Union 
College, and he had served as a reporter, 
as editor of suburban news, as assistant 
night city editor under Lyman, and as as- 
sistant managing editor in the brief period 
when Ballard Smith succeeded Cummings 
and Young as chief of the Sun’s news de- 
partment. 

At the beginning of his service as man- 
aging editor Lord found himself with a staff 
which included Bogart, Dr. Wood, Stillman, 
Odion, E. M. Rewey, Garrett P. Serviss, 
and Cyrus C. Adams, all trained desk men 
and most of them good reporters as well; 
and such first-class reporters and corre- 
spondents as Julian Ralph, S. S. Carvalho, 
Willis Holly, and E. J. Edwards. To these, 
by the time the Sun reached its half-century 
mark, had been added the great night city 
editor Clarke and reporters like Jehn R. 
Spears and Arthur Brisbane. Other great 
newspapermen were soon to join the army 
of Mr. Lord in that long campaign of which 
the editor of the Sun said, on the occasion 
of Mr. Lord’s retirement: 


‘Every night of his ten thousand nights of ser- 
vice has been a Trafalgar or a Waterloo. He has 
fought ten thousand battles against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil; the woman applicant, the 
refractory citizen, the liar at the other end of the 
wire, and the ten thousand demons which make 
up the great army of nervous prostration. 


Of the ten thousand nights—and after— 
and of the men who made—and make—the 
Sun’s news pages, the next chapters will tell. 


(To be continued in the February number of Munsty’s MAGAzIne) 





DRIFTWOOD 


Tue driftwood of the journeying years 
Floats on time’s ceaseless stream— 

Fragments of rifted smiles and tears, 
And many a shattered dream. 


The hepes that turned to twilight mist, 
Or crumbled into dust; 

The end of love’s enamored tryst, 
The loss of childlike trust. 


Out to the ocean deep and vast— 
The far, unfathomed sea— 

Torn from the mooring of the past, 
Swirled to eternity. 





William H. Hayne 

















The Dear Old Homestead 


BY FREEMAN TILDEN 
Author of “A Picture of Innocence,” etc. 


ROM the back door of John Clemm’s 
homestead to the front door of the 
horse-barn the distance was fifty-five 

feet. From the front door of the homestead 
to the town hall of Buckshire was one mile 
and a half. From Harry Clemm, elder son 
of John Clemm, to George Clemm, younger 
son of John Clemm, the distance was about 
seven million miles. 

John Clemm, the father, knew it. His 
wife knew it. The boys knew it. The 
domestic life of the household was arranged 
to meet the fact. 

Before either son was born, it was all set- 
tled. The first-born wa to inherit the 
earth, or about six hundred acres of it, 
with buildings thereon; the other sons, 
when they might arrive, were to be meek, 
and would inherit only the opportunity to 
take deep-breathing exercises. 

Of course, with John Clemm, it was a 
survival, an echo, from the old country. 
John Clemm had been an elder son, and he 
had inherited. His father had been an 
elder son, and de had inherited. So far as 
John Clemm concerned himself, the system 
worked back to elder brother Cain—who, 
by the way, took no chances on the law of 
entail. 

It proved that there were only two chil- 
dren, both sons. This was rather hard on 
George, who arrived a bad second. With 
a few more unfortunate brothers and sis- 
ters, he could have shifted the burden now 
and then. As it was, he was up against 
an appalling truth as early as his tenth year 
of age. The truth was that Harry was 


always right, and he was always wrong; or, 
if by any chance he succeeded in establish- 
ing his unimpeachable rightness, he under- 
stood that he ought to be ashamed to put 
an elder brother in the wrong.” 
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Perhaps, perhaps their mother would 
have liked things to go more nearly to 
halves. Mothers love the eldest-born, but 
they also have a weakness for the second, 
and the third, and the fourth, and the four- 
teenth. But the law was there. It had 
come over in the Mayflower, or some emi- 
grant ship of that period, along with the 
copper warming-pan. 

When it was first borne in upon the con- 
sciousness of George Clemm that the near- 
est he could ever come to establishing an 
identity in the Clemm family was to have 
his picture taken in a group, he went out 
behind the barn, took his hound puppy in 
his arms, and wept upon the animal’s plush 
ears. He said good-by to the old place, 
leaped the snake fence, and ran toward free- 
dom and the setting sun. Having got as 
far as the elm-tree at the four corners, a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile, he had 
a queer feeling in his stémach and returned. 
He was twelve years old. 

The following year George discovered 
that the reason why Harry always received 
a smaller piece of beef-liver than himself, 
was because Harry didn’t like beef-liver, 
In a flash the only straw he had clung to 
was snatched from him. From that mo- 
ment his mind was made up firmly. He 
wasn’t going to live forever on the tropic 
of Capricorn; or, in the language of the 
commons, he refused to be the goat. 

They grew up manly fellows, both Harry 
and George. On the side of Harry, this 
was pure altruism. He didn’t have to be 
manly, or anything else except alive. He 
was going to inherit. 

On the side of George, it was perhaps a 
case of clever youthful vision. He had to 
be good, amiable, and characterful, because 
he needed to practise as many virtues as 
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possible. He was clearly destined to be 
his brother’s hired man. When he got to 
be forty-seven years old, he could, if he 
was courteous about it, borrow Harry’s 
Sunday suit to go to the cattle-show. 

George didn’t hate his elder brother, but 
the thing rankled in his honest heart. He 
didn’t hate his father, because he knew the 
old man was doing his best under a stagger- 
ing load of tradition. He didn’t hate any- 
body, but he wished himself away. And he 
so constantly wished himself away that one 
day he went, without saying a word. 

The inhabitants of Buckshire gathered in 
knots and said: 

“ George Clemm has skipped! I could 
have told you he’d do it sooner or later. 
George is a nice fellow and will do well. 
How’s crops?” 

John Clemm put his shaven upper lip 
firmly against his lower lip, making a 
straight, Puritan slit, bowed to the inevi- 
table, and said never a word. Once in a 
while Harry Clemm, who was going to in- 
herit, muttered to himself: 

“T wish to thunder George was back 
here!” 

But that was when Harry was plowing a 
particularly stony bit of new land of the 
kind to which George used to be elected. 

Mother Clemm would have gladly echoed 
anything uttered by her husband; but as he 
uttered nothing, there was no echo. 


II 


Tue Canadian Northwest looked good to 
George Clemm, partly because it was so far 
away. A sensitive youth always wants to 
get as far away from the home town 4s 
possible, so that in case he should be re- 
duced to selling popcorn or peddling books, 
he would be in no danger of running against 
one of the home girls. 

Caribou Hoof was the name of the place. 
George Clemm landed in Caribou Hoof just 
as thirteen or fourteen enthusiasts, in tents, 
were lustily announcing that it was going to 
be the metropolis of the Northwest. In a 


few days the place was platted, a site was 
picked for an auditorium, Main Street was 
lined with prospective business blocks, and 
then the sturdy fifteen—counting George— 
looked around for some one to sell it to. 
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The lad was homesick. Inwardly he 
pined for the gray fringe of hilltops, for 
custard pie, for the tinkle of cowbells in 
rocky pastures. But he recollected that 
these inevitably accompanied an elder 
brother; and as he thought of Harry, he felt 
more at home with strangers. 

Pass over the frantic early days of Cari- 
bou Hoof, in which George Clemm took 
his part. Pass also the lonely days when 
George Clemm almost wept with a desire to 
steal into the old Buckshire pantry, dip his 
finger in a pan of cream, and lick it off. 
One surging, consuming, superimposed 
thought kept him tied to the plains. The 
thought was, as he told it to himself many’s 
the night before going to sleep: 

“ Some day I’m going back to Buckshire, 
and buy the whole darned homestead— 
furniture, tools, and well-bucket; horses, 
cows, and hens; hay and standing buck- 
wheat—the whole shebang! Let Harry in- 
herit.. By thunder, I'll own it when the 
time comes!” 

He used to come home to his room from 
a hard day’s work of convincing some East- 
ern stranger that the price of lots in Caribou 
Hoof was going to jump skyward. He used 
to pull off his shoes, shake the dust out of 
them, and drop on his bed for sheer fatigue 
of jaw and nerves. There were times when 
it went hard—when Eastern visitors were 
few; but the old refrain put a new gleam 
of courage in his eye. 

“ Some day I’m going to go back and buy 
the whole blamed place, down to the last 
patch of quack-grass. Let Harry inherit. 
It won’t be so very long before the old 
homestead will be mine!”’ 

The railroad crawled through and built 
a station and a water-tank—not at Caribou 
Hoof, but near it. The husky pioneers 
obligingly moved the town down to the 
water-tank, and took a new lease on hope. 
A doctor came and settled, and the fifteen 
original platters wore radiant faces—not 
because they needed a doctor, but because 
the doctor had some money. And then 
a miracle happened, and the place began 
to thrive. People began to come. Main 
Street bloomed with lunch-emporiums and 
wicked saloons—and when these latter ar- 
rive, you can-begin to cash. 














George Clemm’s twenty-six dollars turned 
into twenty-six hundred. The twenty-six 
hundred doubled. He owned a lucky cor- 
ner lot that brought a mad eight thousand. 

And then he stopped to consider. He 
was suddenly cautious, because he wasn’t 
amassing money for the sake of money. He 
had a deep and almost religious purpose. 
He couldn’t afford to lose a cent of it. 

“ Why don’t you take a chance on this?” 
somebody would ask. | 

A far-away look came into George 
Clemm’s eye. He took no chances on any- 
thing. That’s why he was so slow in mak- 
ing his pile. 

“Why don’t you get married?” was an- 
other suggestion. 

George would have been glad to get mar- 
ried; but a woman couldn’t be expected to 
feel the way he did about the old home- 
stead. She might choose to end her days 
in the vicinity of Caribou Hoof; whereas 
George Clemm had no such idea. He was 
going back to Buckshire when he got enough 
to buy the old homestead, lock, stock, and 
barrel. 

One day he heard, in a roundabout way, 
that Harry Clemm, his brother, had in- 
herited. John Clemm and his wife had 
passed away during the same week. Even 
the real grief of the news did not prevent 
the exile from sitting down, pulling out a 
pencil, and tabulating the physical proper- 
ties to which his brother had fallen heir. 

“‘ All mine—all mine,” muttered George, 
“when the time comes!” 

Thirty-five thousand dollars—not enough. 
Forty thousand dollars—still not enough. 
It would have seemed plenty five years be- 
fore, but the younger son was cautious. 
Land values might have risen in Buckshire; 
and besides, he had to have a surplus suf- 
ficient to dazzle elder brother Harry when 
the time came. 

Caribou Hoof treated itself to a bank. 
George did business there. Once in a while 
he used to stand across the street looking 
at the gilt lettering on the institution and 
dreaming about the three-o’clock-train that 
entered Buckshire station from the south. 

He had it all figured out. When he 
alighted from that train, nobody would 
know him. He had a black beard, a North- 
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west manner of speech, and a carelessness 
with five-cent pieces that should, combined, 
disguise him from the most observing Buck- 
shire citizen. 

And this was what he was going to do— 
he would get off the train at Buckshire, 
register at the Mansion House, and then 
sit for two days at the front windows, with 
his feet cocked on the iron rail, asking in- 
nocently leading questions. He would learn 
all about the old homestead; all about 
Harry Clemm; all about prices and condi- 
tions. Then, when the time ripened, he 
would buy the whole thing. 

One morning in May, George Clemm 
walked into the bank in Caribou Hoof with 
head erect and an air of determination. 

“ Bill,” he said to the cashier, “ I’m cash- 
ing in. I’m going a week from to-morrow. 
How do we stand—to a red cent?” 

“ Going away, George? Not to stay?” 

“ Absolutely! Listen, Bill. I’m going 
back home—back East. I’m going to buy 
the old homestead and settle down. No, it 
ain’t sudden. I’ve been thinking about it 
for some time. All I’ve got left to be turned 
into money is that quarter-section. I'll let 
it go cheap. Give you a good commission 
if you sell it for me this week.” 

“You better think again, George,” 
warned the cashier. “I know that old 
homestead stuff. I came from an old home- 
stead myself. I came in a hurry, too, and 
if they take me back it ’ll be cold and stiff.” 

“ Did you have an elder brother, Bill?” 

“No. What of it?” 

“Then you don’t know how I feel about 
it. A little over fifty-five thousand, you 
say? Good! A week from to-morrow is 
the day I leave. I’ve got a little present 
for you, Bill. Remind me to give you my 
gun. Back where I’m going I’d be arrested 
for carrying it. In Buckshire, when you 
get mad at a man, you go to the nearest 
neighbor and blacken his reputation. If a 
fellow slaps your face, you watch your 
chance, buy the mortgage, and foreclose 
on his place. The gun is yours, Bill. So- 
long!” 

George Clemm’s friends pooled efforts to 
deter him from his purpose. The mayor of 
Caribou Hoof took him by the arm, and 
with a real choke in his voice—for George 
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Clemm had the faculty of making himself 
liked—begged him to reconsider. 

“I’m sorry,” replied George, shaking his 
head. “I know all my friends are here, 
Henry; but—did you ever have an elder 
brother?” 

“ Elder brother? Why?” 

“TI see you didn’t,” said George Clemm. 
“ If you had, you wouldn’t ask why.” 


III 


THe Springhaven local, due to wheeze 
into Buckshire at three o’clock, dashed up 
the valley at a dangerous speed of twenty 
miles an hour. George Clemm was in the 
smoking-car, gazing placidly out at the 
medley of well-kept and broken-down farms, 
slick and decayed orchards, roofed and roof- 
less barns, and the rest of the scenery that 
makes the traveler wonder whether New 
England is coming or going. 

The home-comer wore a satisfied smile 
beneath and through his black beard and 
mustache. His friendly black eyes—the 
same eyes that used to get him friends when 
he was a lad—sparkled with expectation. 
He wore a democratic blue-flannel shirt 
and a new rough-riding hat; and his other 
clothes were chosen with the idea of con- 
veying the impression that, while the wearer 
had no money to toss regally to the cabman, 
he still had enough to see him through the 
following week. . 

Everything was joyously familiar. Ex- 
cept for a new lamp-chimney, it was the 
same smoking-car in which he had left 
Buckshire years before. It smelled glorious- 
ly foul, and the same was true of the lan- 
guage employed by the occupants. At Bid- 
well’s Falls, the conductor halted the train 
to assist a farmer in getting his wagon out 
of the mud; and George Clemm sighed with 
the relishing thought that ‘his was home. 

The first man on whom George’s eyes 
fell, when he dropped from the smoker at 
Buckshire station, was old Webb Fraley, 
the stage-driver. Webb must have been 
seventy years old when George left town; 
now, at the age of ninety odd, he showed 
signs of antiquity. To this relic George 
addressed his first old-home-week words: 

“ Which is the best hotel here?” 
“ The Mansion House,” responded Webb. 
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It. was the only hotel. Webb knew it, 
and George knew it; but Webb wasn’t run- 
ning down the village by announcing the 
fact unnecessarily. 
“Take me there,” said the visitor. 
“Why don’t ye walk?” replied Webb 





briskly. “It’s only a short ways up the 
street.” 
Home! Buckshire! The only place in 


the world where a bus-driver would refuse 
a fare! 

Old Webb stood back, jammed his fists 
down on his hips, and looked George all 
over. 


“Pears to me if fg Pkind of fa- 
miliar,” he announc ae, I seen 
you somewhere before?” | 

“ Impossible,” replied George. ~ 

Webb grunted. 

“ Maybe I’m mistaken,” ne sh 
I’ve got a great memory for f 

There was a new proprietor behind the 
desk at the Mansion House. George figured 
the man as the son of the old owner. He 
pulled a pen from the potato wiper, and 
registered laboriously: 






P. H. Perham, Saskatoon, Sask. 


“If I might ask, what is ‘ Sask 2” said 
the hotel man. 

“ Saskatchewan,” replied George. 

“ And you are selling?” went on the man 
behind the desk, after attempting to repeat 
the unholy syllables. 

“Nothing,” was the reply. “I’m just 
looking around for a little farm. I might 
settle hereabouts. Know any good places?” 

“ They are all good places,” said the pro- 
prietor cheerfully, “ until you try to farm 
‘em. How’s business in Sask—that place 
you come from?” 

“ Fair—fair. By the way, I’ve been told 
of a pretty good place somewhere near here 
—the Clemm place, I believe it’s called. 
Who owns it?” 

“ Harry Clemm,” was the prompt reply. 

“ Pretty good farm?” 

“It used to be when old John Clemm 
owned it. He left it to his eldest son. There 
was another son, but he skidooed. Got in 
trouble with a girl, I guess. I don’t re- 
member—I was a kid then. Thinking of 
buying it?” 



























“Oh, I just asked,” said George, with a 
strong desire to wring the other man’s neck 
for suggesting that he had quit town for 
any such reason. “I’m dog-tired,” the 
home-comer added. “I'll have supper and 
then turn in. I wish you’d have a livery- 
man bring around a carriage with a good 
horse about eight o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing. I want to do a little driving. Does 
Harry Clemm—is that his name?—does he 
live here now? Is the place running as a 
farm?” 

“ Harry’s away just now. The place is 
shut up, I guess. Eight o’clock—yes, sir.” 


IV 


THE next morning, after a good break- 
fast, and with a free stepper in front of 
him, George Clemm drove through the old 
village and out upon the road he knew so 
well, Except for a house or a barn, here 
and there, that had tumbled in or burned, 
it was all like yesterday. He made fast 
time out to the old homestead. 

The first thing the man’s eyes lighted 
upon were the maple-trees in front of the 
house. They were still standing! He got 
out, hitched the horse a hundred yards 
down the road, and approached the house— 
his house!—with fast-beating heart. 

He peered in at the windows. It some- 
how looked a little bare within; but George 
recalled that a little furniture seems like 
more to a boy than to a man. He was satis- 
fied. The homestead was intact. Harry 
was still the owner. The way was clear. 

The next thing was to find a suitable 
middleman through whom the deal might 
be effected. His first thought was of the 
young hotel-owner; but he had declassed 
himself with a flip insinuation. Besides, if 
there was a regular real-estate dealer in 
Buckshire now, that would be the easier and 
less suspicious way of doing business. 

On the way back George saw a sign on 
the corner of a house at the outskirts of 
the village. 

“J. Q. A. Barnum, real estate, mort- 
gages, and insurance,” it said. 

George hitched the horse, and went in. 
He remembered Barnum immediately, but 
gave no sign of recognition. 

“ My name,” he told the agent, “ is Per- 
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ham—P. H. Perham. I’m here from the 
West, looking over properties. Got a list of 
places for sale?” 

Mr. Barnum, yellow with coffee and 
jaundice, went frantically into a pigeonhole 
of his roll-top, meanwhile talking fast and 
furiously to prevent the prospective buyer 
from escaping before he could sell him 
something. Beginning by remarking that 
very few places were for sale, and that 
values were advancing rapidly, Mr. Barnum 
concluded by offering a choice of nearly 
every homestead in the township, including 
his own, together with cow, horse, buggy, 
and door-mat. 

“You mentioned a Clemm place,” said 
George carelessly. “ Describe that one, 
will you?” 

Mr. Barnum sat back and folded his 
hands. 

“Somehow, mister, your face looks fa- 
miliar,” he suggested. ‘ Haven’t I seen 
you somewhere?” 

“T have a very familiar face,” responded 
George, trying to conceal his anxiety with a 
jocular vein. “I have always had a fa- 
miliar face. It is particularly familiar to 
me. What about this Clemm place?” 

“The Clemm place,” said Mr. Barnum 
judicially, “can be bought. It is very 
choice—very choice. If I didn’t own so 
much other property, I would buy it myself. 
The view from the back porch is something 
grand. I dare say you never saw such a 
view.” 

“I dare say not,” replied George im- 
patiently. Then, unable to restrain himself, 
he burst out: “ Mr. Barnum, I'll tell you 
frankly—I have heard about that Clemm 
place, and I think it would suit me. I don’t 
want to waste any money. On the other 
hand, when I want:a place, I wouldn’t let 
a few dollars stand in my way. There’s 
a chance here for you to make a good com- 
mission. For certain reasons I don’t want 
to appear as the buyer—not just now. You 
act as my broker, understand? What ‘ll 
it cost, just as it stands, furniture, stock, 
standing grass, and the whole caboodle?” 

The real-estate dealer gasped. He 
couldn’t believe it. The stranger was talk- 
ing about buying something, without men- 
tioning mortgages. It tinkled like cash. 
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He threw back his head and considered— 
considered not the value of the Clemm 
homestead, but his commission. Then he 
quavered, with a bold hope not to drop 
dead before the deal was closed: 

“ About ten thousand dollars ought to 
buy it.” 

Ten thousand dollars! There arose in 
George Clemm’s mind a picture of his late 
father reeling with dizziness if he could have 
returned to hear his homestead rated at this 
“ Arabian Nights” figure. But George’s 
years spent in Caribou Hoof, where nothing 
was worth less than ten thousand dollars, 
and everything was worth as much more 
than that as the Eastern tenderfoot could 
be made to pay, braced him to meet the 
shock. Besides, he wanted the place. He 
had lived for it. He must have it! 

“ Get it for ten thousand,” he said. “ Get 
it as soon as possible. Here’s a thousand 
dollars. Give me a receipt that tells what 
the money’s for; then buy the place, and 
we'll execute the deed from you to me.” 

Mr. Barnum took the ten one-hundred- 
dollar bills and suppressed his desire to 
chew them and find out whether they had 
that genuine United States government 
taste. He held them carelessly in a grip 
of steel, and resumed: 

“That’s what I call doing business, Mr. 
Perham! Just like that—click! And yet— 
if I may be so bold—I must say your face 
seems familiar to me.” 

“ That’s because you noticed me when 
I came in half an hour ago, and I look just 
the same now,” replied George Clemm. 
“ Lose no time about this deal, Mr. Barnum. 
When I want a thing, I’m impatient.” 


Vv 
Grorce CLEmMM went back to the Man- 
sion House filled. with mingled joy and 


. fear—the fear being that his elder brother 


might, for some reason, refuse to sell. His 
apprehension was nullified a few hours later, 


-when the real-estate agent burst in on him 


breathless. 
“ Tt’s all right!” exclaimed Barnum. “ It 
can be put right through! Harry Clemm 


has a power of attorney with a local lawyer, 
Judge Elverson. The judge telephoned him 
long-distance, and he agrees to the price.” 
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For reply, George Clemm picked a copy 
of the “State Business Guide” off the 
table and nearly hurled it through the ceil- 
ing. Then, trembling, he sat down, gripped 
the arms of the Morris chair, and began to 
laugh a low, crooning laugh. 

“ The old homestead!” was all he dared 
to say, until Barnum had gone. 

But after the real-estate man had de- 
parted, George cut loose like a schoolboy. 
He shook hands with himself, and executed 
a Shoshone war-dance in the middle of the 
floor. 

“The eldest son, eh?” he murmured. 
“ The eldest son? What’s the matter with 
the younger son? The old homestead! All 
mine, lock, stock, and barrel—even to the 
rats that scurry along on the loose boards 
over my little room! Gad, I wouldn’t be 
able to sleep to-night if I thought there 
was a broken-down alder-bush gone from 
the old place! I'd be sore if I thought any- 
body had carried away a wheelbarrow-load 
of dead leaves. I wanted the whole busi- 
ness, just as it was—and I’ve got it. Eld- 
est son—huh!”’ 

There was a timid knock on the door. 
George Clemm’s voice rang out a hearty 
“ Come in!” 

There entered a little old fellow with a 
white beard and a muskrat nose and eye. 

“ Mr—er—Perham? Yes, sir—my name’s 
Doolittle. I been hearing how you wanted 
to buy some real estate hereabouts. I can 
give you the nicest little bargain you ever 
see—all farm appliances to go with it, and 
I'd throw in my hens. I—” 

George Clemm made a good-natured rush 
for the visitor and caught him by the arm. 

“Sorry,” he said, “ but you’re just a lit- 
tle late, friend. I’ve bought the Clemm 
place—the old Clemm homestead. Hear 
me—the old Clemm place! Sorry—good 
day!” 

The old man stood and looked at the 
radiant owner of the Clemm homestead for 
two minutes. He made no move to go. 
Finally he drawled: 

“Yes, I heard you was looking to buy 


the Clemm place, the whole of it. That’s 
why I came.” 
“What d’ye mean?” asked George. 


“ What have you got to do with it?” 

















“ Well, nothing, exceptin’ that my place 
is a part of the old Clemm place,” replied 
the old man. “I bought it from John 
Clemm before he died. This here deed 
shows it.” 

George Clemm seized the deed. Surely 
it was so! He hadn’t dreamed that his 
father had alienated any of the property. 

“How much land did yot' buy?” he 
asked huskily. 

“ About a hundred and ten acres. I built 
a house and barns on it. But if you’ve 
already—” 

“Wait a minute!” cried George. “Tl 
do business with you, maybe. You go right 
over to Mr. Barnum and tell him I sent 
you, and tell him to call me on the tele- 
phone. Right away—get me?” 

Instead of telephoning, the real-estate 
man came hustling over to the hotel. He 
brought with him the deed from Harry 
Clemm, by his attorney’s hand, to J. Q. A. 
Barnum. He was anxious to unload the 
valuable property, with its grand view from 
the back porch, before anything happened 
to the stranger. 

It had come to a show-down now. Ob- 
viously the deed couldn’t be made out to 
P. H. Perham. It was necessary for George 
Clemm to take the real-estate man into his 
confidence. He drew a long breath and 
blurted: 

“T must tell you, Mr. Barnum, that my 
name isn’t Perham. I had a good reason 
for not wanting my identity known; but 
of course this deed has got to be in my 
real name. Mr. Barnum, 7 am George 
Clemm, son of John Clemm!” 

George sat back and waited to see the 
real-estate dealer collapse from amazement; 
but there was no collapse. Mr. Barnum 
looked mildly at the visitor, stuck out his 
hand, and said: 

“ Glad to see you, Georgie. Your face did 
look kind of familiar. I’m a great hand on 
faces. Once let me get a good look, and—” 

“ That’s all right,” said George hastily; 
“ but if you tell a soul in Buckshire who I 
am, you'll lose your commission, and maybe 
your life. If you ever had reason to keep 


a secret, now is the time!” 
“Not a soul will know from me,” said 
J. Q. A. Barnum solemnly. “ But, of course, 
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when the deeds are recorded, anybody has 
the right to know.” 

“That’s all right,” responded teil 
“ By that time I won’t give a whoop, for 
I'll be the owner of the old homestead— 
the old homestead as it was when I—” He 
stopped short, recalling Mr. Doolittle. “ By 
the way, what does Doolittle want for his 
place? I’ve got to have that, Mr. Barnum.” 

“Jt can be bought,” was the sagacious 
reply. “ Doolittle will sell. He wants a 
good price, Mr. Clemm, but the place is 
worth it. We call it one of the show-places 
of Buckshire. He wants eight thousand 
dollars. Seventy-five hundred will probably 
take it.” 

“ Buy it!” snapped George. 
bery, I suppose, but I want it.” 

“T did buy it,” returned the real-estate 





“ It’s rob- 


dealer. “I knew you’d want it. Wasn't 
I right?” 
“Good!” cried George. “And now— 


now, at last, I’ve got what I wanted. Mr. 
Barnum, you don’t know how I feel about 
it. All you know is that I left this place 
when I was a young lad. You don’t know 
why. You don’t know that I’ve worked 
and dreamed and dreamed and worked, and 
figured against the time when I could come 
back here and do what I’ve just done. 
There’s no use talking about it—nobody 
would understand. The important fact is, 
I’ve seen it through. I own every stick and 
stone of the old homestead!” 

“ T don’t know what your feelings are, of 
course,” allowed the other man, offering his 
hand again in congratulation; “but I’m 
mighty glad to be of service to you. Of 
course—however—I might say—that is—” 

“Well, now what?” exclaimed George. 
“Speak out, man, if you’ve got anything 
up your sleeve!” 

“T was just thinking,” pursued the mid- 
dleman. “ You sort of spoke about own- 
ing every stick and stone of the old home- 
stead, just as it was when you was a boy—” 

“ Well, I do, don’t I?” 

Mr. Barnum shook his head sorrowfully. 

“T wouldn’t go so far as to say that,” he 
replied. “ You see, the box-factory is built 
on land that Lafe Wilson bought of your 
father quite a while before he passed away. 
It’s a matter of some twenty acres, with 
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the water-rights from Roaring Brook. Also, 
I’m afraid Dudley Perkins’s house and barn 
and chicken-runs is on a corner piece he 
bought of Harry Clemm some ten years 
ago. Also, there is no doubt a few other 
parcels you ought to acquire in case you 
want all there was of the old Clemm home- 
stead. And I sort of recollect, now I come 
to think of it, that’ somebody bought a 
hay-barn from Harry and moved it off the 
Clemm place onto his own farm. Would 
ye want that back, I wonder?” 

“ Was—was my father’s place as big as 
all that?” asked George Clemm huskily, 
after a throbbing silence. 

“It was a purty tolerable farm he had,” 
admitted Mr. Barnum reflectively. “ Now 
my -memory is getting refreshed, I recall 
that Gardner Smith has a piece of it, too— 
the little mowing across the road frém the 
south pastur’. I guess, though, Gardner 
would take a reasonable price in case you 
wanted to buy it back again, although he 
has built on it.” 

George Clemm pressed his hand against 
his brow. 

“ Don’t remember any more just yet!” 
he ordered. “I can’t buy the whole town. 
If everybody has a slice of the old home- 
stead, I’m up against it!” 

“ Goodness knows, it strikes me as foolish 
to go chasing after those parcels—” began 
the middleman suavely. 

“Foolish? No, not a bit of it!” cried 
George, leaping up and smacking his fist 
on the table. “I’ve come after the whole 
homestead, and the whole homestead is what 
I’m going to have! Here, Barnum, you 
make out a list of those properties. You 
interview the owners, and let me know 
what they’ll take. No more fancy prices, 
though! But—vwell, we’ve got to have ’em!” 

“ Yes, sir, we’ve got to have ’em!” agreed 
J. Q. A. Barnum. “ That’s the way to talk. 
Got to have ’em—and we'll get ’em, Mr. 
Clemm, trust tome! And at a price, too— 
though values is much higher nowadays 
than when you was a boy.” 


VI 


A WEEK later George Clemm was sitting 
in the parlor of the old homestead. There 
was a roaring blaze in the fireplace, not be- 
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cause it wasn’t plenty warm enough without 
a fire, but because George had planned an 
open fire as part of his return. The man 
from Caribou Hoof was figuring. An open 
check-book was on the table in front of him. 

He had had a busy week. He had been 
engaged in a task that resembled putting 
together the pieces of a baffling jig-saw puz- 
zle, or articulating a skeleton that some- 
body had dropped out of a fifth-story win- 
dow. Every time he laid his hands upon 
the very last parcel of the Clemm property, 
somebody appeared with another five acres. 
He couldn’t help reflecting that the last ex- 
citing years of the old homestead must have 
kept the registrar of deeds busy. He was 
getting an insight into the mathematical 
processes of division—mostly short division. 

There was a knock on the door, and an 
aged female entered. 

“Good morning, Mr. Clemm! What a 
joy it is to see you back in these parts! I 
was telling my Hiram this morning—” 

“Tt is a very great joy,” replied the 
home-comer. “ Have you brought the deed 
with you?” 

“Oh, we don’t own any of the old home- 
stead,” replied Aunt Hetty; “ but we have a 
grandfather’s clock that used to stand right 
there in the hallway. My Hiram and I 
talked it all over; and, though we do love 
that clock, we decided that it ought to come 
back to you, Mr. Clemm. We—” 

George mechanically reached for his 
check-book. . 

“ Anything else?” he asked. 

“ Well, there is a warming-pan—” 

“How much for the lot? Thirty-five 
dollars? All right—here you are! Not at 
all! Good morning! Come in!” 

Another smiling face had appeared in the 
doorway. 

“T don’t suppose you remember me?” 
said an elderly man in blue overalls, with 
an inflection that seemed to convey a sug- 
gestion that if George didn’t remember him, 
he ought to be ashamed. 

" “Quite well, quite well,” George feebly 
replied. “You have something that used 
to belong here?” 

“T have a number of things,” was the 
promising reply. ‘“ One of them is an ice- 
chest your folks let me have, George. Then 
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there are some pictures that used to hang 
in this very room. I says to myself, says 
I, ‘ What right have I to keep these tokens, 
when George Clemm is probably—’ ” 

George reached for his check-book. 

“ They’re not of much value, I suppose,” 
he prudently began; for he was beginning 
to feel what business men call the need of 
retrenchment. 

“ Not of much value in themselves; but 
the sentimental value—I says to myself, 
says I—‘ George Clemm will place a senti- 
mental value—’ ” 

“Shall we call it twenty-five?” said 
George. “ All right! Take it with my re- 
gards, and leave the property in the barn. 
Who’s that behind you?” 

A thin, hunted-looking young man, with 
a weeping mustache, slipped noiselessly into 
the parlor. 

“ Mr. Clemm?” he asked. 

It was. 

“ Well, Mr. Clemm,” said the frail per- 
son, “I heard you were getting your old 
homestead together just as it used to be. 
I’m a sentimental man myself, Mr. Clemm, 
and it gave a kind of a twitch at my heart. 
I felt I ought to come right over and tell 


you. You see, I’ve got a shed on my 
place—” 

“Was it moved from here?” George 
asked quickly. 


“ Well, not exactly; but my father built 
it out of lumber that came from your old 
homestead, and I figured—” 

It was too much. It was that well- 
known straw. George Clemm staggered to 
his feet, tottered to the thin visitor, and 
wheeled him till he faced the doorway. 
Then he. put his remaining strength into 
one last push. 

VII 


Two days afterward a touring-car swept 
along the road in front of the Clemm home- 
stead, and stopped in front of the maples. 
A big, prosperous-looking man got out and 
walked briskly up to the front door. He 
knocked. There was no answer. He tried 
to peer in through the windows. The shades 
were drawn. Then he stood back a little 
and bawled lustily: 

“George!” ~ 
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A window-curtain fluttered slightly, and 
a muffled voice from within said: 


“Get out! I’ve bought everything I 
want. The old homestead is complete. 
Much obliged! Get out!” 

The map outside grinned. Then he 
shouted again: 

“ George! Is that you? Let me in! 
This is Harry—Harry Clemm! I want to 


see you!” 

A moment afterward the door opened 
cautiously, and the new owner looked out. 
The brothers gazed upon each other. Fora 
moment they did not speak. Then George 
said: 

“ Come in, Harry.” 

They shook hands on the threshold. 

“So it was you that bought the place, 
George!” began the elder brother. “ Well, 
well! And what’s the matter, George? You 
don’t seem cheerful.” 

“Tt am cheerful—that is, I hope I am— 
that is, I ought to be,” was the nervous 
reply. “I’ve got the old homestead, 
though!” he couldn’t help announcing with 
a bit of pride. “ But that’s all I’ve got,” 
he added, because the truth was in him. 
“ Thad to buy everything in town. They’ve 
cleaned me out!” 

The elder brother filled the room with 
uproarious peals of laughter. He laughed 
for a long time. Then he slapped George 
on the shoulder. 

“George,” he said, “ you’re all right; 
but your disguise. was no good. The old 
owl that drives the stage picked you for a 
Clemm the minute you got off the train. 
The only people that didn’t know who you 
were were the blind Anderson sisters—and 
they had their suspicions. Get on your 
coat, Georgie, and come out for a spin. 
You'll get the pip in this old dump. I’m 
going to take you down to New York with 
me and put you into business right, George. 
I’ve done well there myself, and it’s the 
least I could do for a brother. We'll sell 
this outfit to some city simp for a summer 
place. The old homestead—haw, haw! 
Do you know a funny thing, Georgie? 
I’ve been trying to get track of you for the 
last ten years, so that I could deed this 
place over to you, in case you happened to 
want it!” 
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ITH the consent of the writer, Mr. Leigh Mitchell Hodges, we 
reprint here a letter published in 4 recent number of Good Words, 
the journal of the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. Hodges is the author of “ The Life Worth While” and other books, 
and has had much experience of work for prisoners. We reproduce his 
letter, with slight abbreviations, because it is so sane and sound an expression 
upon a subject on which there have been many utterances inspired rather by 
sympathy than by common sense: 


Five years of sincere interest in the growing problem of prison betterment 
have taught one man at least one thing. They have taught him that the 
individual interested in obtaining for prisoners more humane treatment must have 
a large reserve of optimism and an ocean of hope. 

This does not mean that the man is discouraged. It does not mean that 
he doubts the wisdom of treating prisoners like men and giving them due benefit 
of doubts. It does mean, however, that he has been forced to wonder whether 
or not the average prisoner is fitted for a fifty-fifty deal in the matter of fairness. 

Several times in these five years the man in question has been able to help 
in securing freedom for prisoners. In each of these cases he received from the 
prisoner and his friends—some of them in authority—letters which might have 
justified him in doing even more than he did. In each instance these letters 
savored of sincerity. In each instance they seemed to indicate that the person 
seeking freedom would make good use of it. 

And in nearly every instance the return for this service was fresh commission 
of crime and complete disregard of the promises so freely and fully made. 

I know that in many instances such experiences are due to defects in the 
system of trial and sentence. I am sure they are due partly, in some cases, to 
fundamental lacks in the management of prisons. But only one who wanted to 
shut his eyes to the facts in the case could get around the big fact that some of 
the blame rests with the prisoner himself and his attitude toward society. 

When a man goes to prison he takes with him the same self that he had 
before he went. While a man is in prison he can practise control of that self, 
or he can permit it to control him, as it did before he was sentenced. 

I am wondering whether the average prisoner in this country to-day is 
making a sincere effort to control that self! I am wondering whether this 
average prisoner is sincerely desirous of making better use of freedom when he 
gains it! 

I am neither a pessimist nor a cynic, but only a fool would fail to be guided 
by experience; and, as I have said before, my experience with released prisoners 
during the past five years has been disappointing. 

This has not changed my view of the fundamental betterments which 
humanity demands of our trial and prison systems. .It has not made me less 
anxious to see public defenders in every county in this country. It has not 
lessened my desire that every prison should have more air and sunshine, and 
provide more opportunity for work on the soil, and pay men for their labor. 
It has not altered my belief that the average man who comes to prison is not a 
criminal, but a maker of mistakes. But it has caused me to ponder seriously 
the wide-spread neglect on the part of prisoners generally to improve themselves 
while in prison. 

No matter how fair the State may be; no matter how just the court; no 
matter how humane the attitude of society; all these things count for little if 
the prisoner himself is not willing to supplement them with a bettered purpose 
and a higher aim. 

Every time a prisoner makes it appear that he is ready to use his freedom 
properly and then goes out and misuses it, he harms not only himself, but the 
whole cause of prison betterment. Every time a prisongr makes a plea for 
consideration, and after that plea has been granted shows himself undeserving of 
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consideration, he strikes a blow at prison betterment which is bound to react 
in more ways than he can imagine. So, while many able and wise men are 
devoting their energies to the solution of this growing problem of human conser- 
vation, their efforts are constantly being weakened by some of those they are 
striving to help. 

These are facts about which every man in prison ought to think seriously. 

There is no use in prisoners asking for consideration unless they are willing 
to give some consideration in return. There is no use in railing at a system and 
then betraying ‘its benefits. 

One real way to hasten prison betterment in this country is for the released 
men to prove themselves worthy of consideration. All the pleas that could come 
out of all the prisons would not gain so much as living examples of men who 
make good when they are released. I know there are such men. I know it is 
possible thus to make good, and I am sure the dawn of prison betterment awaits 
only an increasing number of these men, so that the public may feel justified in 
working for a larger measure of justice and humanity. 

* * * * * 


ENATOR SAULSBURY, of Delaware, has done a public service in 
S calling attention to the currency of wild stories about the extent of 

the losses suffered by troops engaged in the present war. It is quite 
probable, as he says, that these sensational tales of slaughter are deliberately © 
concocted and circulated by German agents, in order to discourage our 
soldiers and the pyblic. It is also the case, no doubt, that in many 
instances they are believed and repeated by unthinking people who do not 
realize their utter falsity or their power to work mischief. 

Perhaps the choicest specimen of its kind is a statement which has 
appeared in print, and which the Senator mentions, to the effect that sixty 
thousand British physicians have been killed during the war. On the 
authority of the American Medical Journal, the total number of doctors 
serving with the British forces is about twelve thousand, and of these only 
one hundred and fifty-nine had lost their lives up to the end of last June. 

The German government has published daily official casualty lists, but 
has forbidden German newspapers to tabulate them or to discuss the extent 
of the army’s losses. Recent estimates by foreign observers—which are 
likely to be above rather than below the truth--agree fairly well upon a 
figure somewhat exceeding eleven hundred thousand for the total of German 
dead. If it be true that the Kaiser has enrolled something like twelve 
million men, this does not appear to be a very heavy loss for forty months 
of war. It would apparently average well under four per cent a year. And 
German commanders are not generally reputed to have been sparing of the 
lives of their men. It is unquestionably true that in the early months of the 
war, at any rate, they constantly used the same tactics of massed attack 
which brought them such brilliant victories in 1870, but which made their 
losses in most of the battles of that campaign considerably heavier than 
those of the defeated French. 

France has preferred to issue no lists of casualties in this war—a policy 
of silence which may be justified, but which has been construed as confirm- 
ing alarmist rumors of the threatened exhaustion of her man-power. 
“ Saigné & blanc ”—“ bled white ”"—is a phrase that has been used of her, 
both by malignant enemies and by unnecessarily pessimistic sympathizers. 
One of the French commissioners in America, however, has given out an 
official statement of “ definitive casualties "—which apparently includes the 
killed and the missing. From this it appears that from August to December, 
1914, when the French losses were heaviest, they amounted to nearly five 
and one-half per cent of the numbers mobilized. For the year rors the 
percentage was a little more than four; for 1916, only two and three- 
quarters. 

The British losses, too, were heaviest during the early months of the 
war. Again and again we have been told that of the first expeditionary 
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force which. crossed the Channel te throw itself in the path of Germany’s 
invading hordes only a mere remnant survived. 

“Tt gathered the spears of the Prussian legions into its breast,” so care- 
ful a speaker as Mr. Asquith has said in a rhetorical moment, “and in 
perishing saved Europe.” 

Exact figures of the losses of these “old contemptibles,” as the first 
seven British divisions called themselves, do not seem to be available, but 
an official compilation shows that of 11,819 British officers who went to 
France during the first year of the war 1,404—somewhat less than twelve 
per cent—were killed or died from wounds. This was a heavy but by no 
means an annihilating loss; and the death-rate of the rank and file was 
considerably lower than that of the officers. 

The total British loss by death from the declaration of war to the begin- 
ning of last June—thirty-four months—was recently estimated by Secretary 
of War Baker, who has official sources of information, as amounting to 
seven per cent of all the troops sent to France. 


e, te * * * 


N general, the casualties of armies in the field are much smaller than 
| is commonly supposed. We talk of ‘he horror and the deadliness of 

modern warfare, but as a matter of fact the truly murderous battles 
were those of Genghis Khan and Attila, of Marius and Hannibal, when 
masses of men fought hand to hand, and the losers were mercilessly slaugh- 
tered. War is still a risky business, but it has grown less risky, and not 
more so, as the range of weapons has grown longer, and as their destructive- 
ness has made the soldier more and more careful to keep himself under 
cover. 

There are several causes that naturally tend toward exaggeration in the 
popular idea of losses in battle. For instance, the returned warrior who 
writes or tells his experiences can scarcely be blamed if he uses a little 
imagination in describing the perils he has endured. Most of us have heard 
stories of some gallant brigade or battalion that has faced fearful odds 
and suffered practical annihilation rather than yield a foot of ground to 
the foe. 

“five days and nights we fought without relief,” some eloquent hero 
will tell his breathless audience. “ Wave after wave of Germans in solid 
mass formation rolled in on us, and still we held our trench; but out of a 
thousand men of the old Steenth who went into that battle only nineteen 
were left at the finish!” 

It may be ungraciaus to question such stories, but it is fortunately true 
that seldom, if ever, are they confirmed by the cold, prosaic figures of the 
official reports. During the present war there have been countless splendid 
exhibitions of dashing valor in attack and heroic endurance in defense, but 
it is safe to say that no considerable body of troops has suffered a loss— 
other than in prisoners—of ninety-eight per cent, or anything near it. 

Our Civil War has passed out of the realm of controversy into that of 
history, and its records have been carefully tabulated by impartial investi- 
gators. The number of men who served in the Federal armies cannot be 
exactly ascertained, but an accepted estimate is 2,772,408. Of these 67,058 
were killed in battle and 43,012 died of wounds—in all, a little less than 
four per cent of the total. The loss by disease was 199,720, or seven per 
cent, not reckoning about 40,000 deaths among prisoners of war. Half 
a century ago the epidemics of the camps were far more dangerous to a 
soldier than the bullets of the enemy; but army hygiene has been revolu- 
tionized since then, and the loss by disease in the present war will probably 
be negligible. 

It is not likely that imaginative exaggerations of the perils of warfare will 
disturb a single American fighting man, and it would be a pity if they are 
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allowed to alarm any relatives of soldiers: As has been well said by Secre- 
tary Baker, “ We are not children to be frightened out of the path of duty.” 


* * * * * 


ss ‘ , Y ORDS, words, words!” one may say, with the melancholy Danish 
prince; but who would deny the significance of the little words 
and phrases that the events of the time make familiar to all lips? 
Surely, for example, there is meaning in the fact that two foreign words. 
which the great war has brought to the threshold of the English language 
with particular insistence are schrecklichkeit, which is German, and 
camouflage, which is French. 

Little words like these.can work wonders. In the mind of every Ameri- 
can schoolboy, schrecklichkeit has come to evoke pictures of the Kaiser’s 
ruthless emissaries in action, of Belgian suffering, of dead women and 
babies floating shoreward, of English children meeting death from the clouds 
on their way from school. Germania herself has become the personification 
of that harsh and repellent word schrecklichkeit. 

What, on the other hand, does the same schoolboy think of camouflage? 
He may not be able to pronounce it recognizably, but he has adopted it in 
his games. It is a new form of “playing Indian,” and as the word has 
become a verb as well as a noun, the young American uses it exactly as 
Tommy uses it in the trenches. Camouflage may mean anything in the way 
of a dodge or bluff—anything from disguising strongholds to hiding feelings 
or intentions. There is a fascination about the game, as in all things inviting 
the free exercise of the imagination, and for that reason camouflage will not 
soon wear out. 

“ Spurlos versenkt” is a Teutonic phrase that bids fair to abide in 
American memories, a sinister rival of schrecklichkeit. And then of course 
there is Bethmann-Hollweg’s unforgetable apology for the outrage to 
Belgium—* Die Not kennt kein Recht!” It has a subtler meaning than 
the English “ Necessity knows no law” conveys, for recht means “ right ” 
as well as “ law,” and not carries with it a sense of need and stress. 

What a different atmosphere there is about the words the French have 
added to the world’s war vocabulary! There is boche, for instance, often 
spoken with disgust and contempt, but in itself nothing more ill-natured 
than an abbreviation of the facetious old name alleboche, for allemand, or 
German. 

The humorous name of poilu which the French soldier gave himself 
soon after the beginning of the war has become as familiar to us as that 
of Tommy Atkins. Though its origin remains somewhat dim, it is now 
generally accepted that the men who retreated to -the Marne, and there 
made the heroic stand which saved the world from a quick German victory, 
remembered Napoleon’s finest troops, the grenadiers of the guard, standing 
six feet and more under their huge bearskin head-gear—the bonnet-d-poil— 
and honored themselves by choosing those giants for their godfathers. 

Until 1914 the soldier of the line was a pioupiou. “ Petit pioupiou, qui 
n’a qu'un sou” goes the song, referring to the one sou, or cent, a day that 
France paid him in peace time. The raw recruit was then called a bleu— 
we should be more likely to call him “green.” But the new horizon-blue 
uniform has changed that. They are all bleus now, and the youngsters are 
bleuets, with the corn-flower of their nickname as their emblem. 

A shell is a marmite, or soup-pot; bullets are pruneaux, or prunes; and 
when a machine gun is not a coffee-grinder, it is an “ unsewing-machine.” 

But French imagination does not limit itself to the invention of new 
humorous terms. Heroic words spring to the lips of heroes. There was 
one unnamed boy who found himself wounded to death in a surprise attack, 
with all his comrades lying prone or tottering about him, and the position 
about to be lost to the enemy. With a supreme effort he rose and cried: 
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“Debout, les morts!”—“ Arise, ye dead!” 
With bayonets held in shaking hands, the wounded and dying poilus 
charged, and the Germans fled from the miracle. 


* * * * * 


T is not surprising that boards of education throughout the United 
States should be thinking of discarding the study of the German lan- 
guage in public schools. That children between the ages of six and 

fourteen years should be made to apply their brains to the acquisition of 
more necessary knowledge than that of any foreign language—of which 
at best they can get only a smattering, destined in a vast majority of cases 
to be speedily forgotten—is an easily defensible contention. But it may 
be worth while to consider carefully whether German should be wholly 
barred from the educational program of older students. 

Aside from the fact that war cannot diminish the value of such treasures 
as before 1914 the world agreed were to be found between the covers of 
German books, it will become our practical duty—the duty of the business 
man in whose keeping lies so much of the future prosperity of our country— 
to know something of the German mind, its principles and its workings. 
For the laying down of arms will surely be the signal for the opening of 
another sort of war, a war in which agents of commerce will ‘be soldiers in 
the first-line trenches. 

It has become proverbial to call the German mind uncomprehending 
of us and incomprehensible to us. Being so oft repeated, this has come 
near to being an accepted truth—a condition dangerous for a nation that 
should, now more than ever, look farther than its nose. If we sit back in 
our rockers and give up the task of learning to understand our most dan- 
gerous competitors, we may find that we have handicapped ourselves in the 
economic war that is before us. 

It has been said that the character and ideals of a race are more manifest 
in its song than in its history. If we want to know the Germans, we should 
find it worth while to delve into that part of German literature which 
has spontaneously sprung from the people. Even a book of folk-songs is 
illuminating reading, but it is better still to go to the sources and first 
mutterings of Germanic poetry—io those “hero songs” and epics dating 
back to heathen times, in which are revealed the mainsprings of German 
thought and feeling, character and morals. 

On the surface, such a study may seem advisable only for amateur or 
specializing scholars; but one should consider the fact that every pupil in a 
German gymnasium looks forward as to a treat fo the comprehensive study 
of ancient Germanic literature, beginning with the earliest recorded. In 
his Latin course he imbibes love of war and admiration for the warrior 
from Julius Czsar’s “ Gallic War,” and saturates himself with the pride of 
being a son of “ Germania,” according to Tacitus—all this before the age 
of fifteen. 

Then, in his course of German literature, he comes to the “ Nibelungen- 
lied,” some scenes of which have been made familiar to us by Wagner’s 
operas. German lads spend months with an expurgated copy of this epic, 
reading and partly memorizing it in school—and perhaps perusing an unex- 
purgated edition in secret. No small amount of light is thrown upon the 
modern German character by the “ Nibelungenlied,” for those who read it 
understandingly. One can see the subconscious origin of the German 
people’s worship of the Kaiser, Hindenburg, and Tirpitz, irrespective of the 
course and result of the war, in their forefathers’ instinct to subjugate events 
to personalities. In those old epics, on which to this day German children 
are mentally fed, great happenings are described only in so far as they 
concern the hero or heroine. Having no significance per se, they often 
remain without explanation of cause and effect. 
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Second in popularity to the “ Nibelungenlied ” is the legend of Dietrich 
of Berne. In history this German hero was the Ostrogoth king Theodoric, 
who became a willing vassal of the Hunnish “ Scourge of God,” and helped 
to fight his battles. The famous Hun himself appears in the “ Nibelungen- 
lied” as the second husband of Siegfried’s widow, Kriemhilde. He is 
pictured as a strong, wise monarch who was so well loved by his subjects 
that they changed his original name of Etzel to Attila, meaning “ little 
father,” even as the former Czar of Russia was known to his muzhiks. 

Dietrich of Berne, Attila’s devoted vassal, is thus spoken of in Vogt and 
Koch’s manual of German literature: 


He takes the leading réle in German epics. He becomes the favorite personi- 
fication of our people, the truly ideal image of the German national character. 


How did the Tommies and the poilus come to call their foe the Hun? 
Had they studied Teutonic literature of the fifth century? 


* * * * * 


HE air in England has been filled, of late, with the words “ reprisals ” 

and “ Gothas.” England had long debated the question of reprisals, 

but the continued bombing raids on London and her open coast 

towns called for more than debate. Much is hoped from the new American 

Liberty motor and the swarms of American airmen to win a more or less 

complete mastery of the air; but meanwhile the Gothas work more deadly 
harm than Zeppelins, Taubes, or Aviatiks. 

In one of last autumn’s air raids on the southeast coast of England 
there was brought down a biplane of the Gotha pattern, the triumph of a 
great German wagon-works, which keenly interested the aviation experts 
both here and abroad. The company that owns this factory had begun to 
take an interest in aeroplanes before the war, and one of its machines had 
won prizes offered by the national Flying Fund. In the early days of 
the war it standardized a single-seater biplane known as the Falke, or Falcon, 
which had some success on the fighting-front; but it was the exploits of the 
new twin-engine bombing machine that brought real fame to the Gotha 
concern. It now has its own flying-school at Gotha, the Duke Charles 
Edward’s School—named, by the irony of fate, after a German prince who 
was formerly an English boy. 

The Germans had been experimenting for a long time with twin-engine 
machines. The Aviatik people held the palm for a while, but are now 
outranked. It was a squadron of Gothas that raided Bucharest, and then 
Saloniki, where their incendiary bombs started a disastrous conf®gration. 
The German command was quick to see the value of these machines for 
attacking England, and since then the Gotha squadron has taken part in 
almost all the raids on English towns and villages. 

The new war-bird is described as measuring eighty feet from tip to tip 
of wings, forty feet from nose to tail, and twelve feet in height. The nose 
is occupied by a gunner-observer, who also operates the bomb-dropping 
controls. Twelve bombs are carried under the pilot’s compartment, at the 
center of lift, behind the forward gunner, whose gun commands an arc of 
rather more than a semicircle, horizontally and vertically. Behind the pilot 
there is another gunner, in command of a gun pointed aft, and there is a third 
gun firing downward or aft, as required. 

The Gotha biplane is moved by two Mercedes engines, each of two 
hundred and sixty horse-power, driving a pusher air-screw revolving close 
up to the rear edge of the wings. Though of rough workmanship, the 
machine is capable of reaching great altitudes and of maintaining high speed. 

The Gotha bombing squadron flies in a peculiar formation, very difficult 
to break up, and British airmen have found that gallantry is not always 
successful against the superior gun arrangements of the formidable Gothas. 
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which is to disintegrate old empires and 
weld new nations, which is to punish 
and purify, to banish selfishness and bring in 
brotherhood, and to do all manner of wonder- 
ful things—what is it going to do to the prac- 
tise of literary criticism? There seems to be 
at least a possibility that it will, for a time, 
emasculate that once robust and ruthless art. 
For, differing from almost all former wars, 
this one is being waged by millions of men 
who not only know how to read, but also how 
to write. And write they do, and their work 
is published as rapidly as the cake-turner in 
the dairy-restaurant window turns his flap- 
jacks upon his steaming griddle. 


The Reign of the Soldier-Authors 


Tuey drive ambulances—and “ Ambulance 
Number Ten” and “At the Front in a Fliv- 
ver” are on the presses in a trice. They en- 
list with British or Canadian regiments—and 
“Over the Top” and “Carry On” are but 
sample volumes of the flood they set stream- 
ing, almost before their sisters and mothers 
have finished packing their kits. They are 
poets like Rupert Brooke, and playwrights 
like Lord Dunsany, and correspondents like 
Frederick Palmer—and we have war poems 
and war plays and “ With Our Faces in the 
Light.” 

Every one who has gone to the front in 
any capacity whatever, one sometimes believes, 
has at gnce written at least one book about 
it; and those who stay at home also write. 
They write “ Missing,” like Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, or “ The Coming,” like J. C. Snaith, or 
“ Christine,” like the lady who profitably hides 
her identity under the pseudonym of “ Alice 
Cholmondeley,” or advice to mothers of sons, 
like Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

And where is the heartless critic who dares 
to say that the man who has risked—perhaps 
sacrificed—his life for his country has written 
a superfluous and mediocre book about the 
war? Who wants to say that the powwow 
over the authorship of “Christine” is much 
ado about nothing? There is nothing in those 
alleged letters of a saccharine daughter to an 
oversweetened mother which tells a new fact 
concerning the spirit abroad in Germany be- 
fore the war; but who wants to say that the 
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book is only an ordinary piece of fairly clever 
observation? To do so would seem to make 
light of the alleged sacrifice of a promising 
young life to that spirit. 

Similarly, who wishes to say that “ Carry 
On,” the letters that Coningsby Dawson wrote 
from the front to his family, while they must 
have been agreeable missives for the family 
to receive, have no adequate reason for publi- 
cation? That he loves his relatives, relives 
in memory experiences he has had with them, 
and is deeply interested in the effect of the 
world war upon the personality of Coningsby 
Dawson—are these facts worthy to make up a 
volume, with the present scarcity of paper? 
But who likes to suggest that question, when 
the young man is risking the final sacrifice in 
devotion to his principles? 

Who, in these days, is sufficiently detached 
to view a novel like Snaith’s “ The Coming ” 
with the detachment necessary to sane criti- 
cism? Pacifists will see marvelous values in 
it—the story of an epileptic whose dream of 
peace becomes a reality through his agency, 
as, of old, the dreams of the Great Mystic 
remade a world that had rested on cruelties. 
But others will denounce it as an inopportune 
argument for inaction, or for a different sort of 
action than that on which we are embarked; 
and neither of these moods is the mood of 
criticism. 

Occasionally, out of the mass of war books 
that flow down the literary stream like logs 
from a lumber-camp, one detaches itself and 
stands secure upon its merits, borrowing no 
aid from the emotional sympathies of the 
reader. Such a one is “ Under Fire,” the Eng- 
lish translation, by Fitzwater Wray, of Henri 
Barbusse’s “Le Feu.” This “story of a 
squad” is written with what seems to be the 
complete artlessness of the highest art. Life 
in the trenches is lived before the eyes that 
read it. The plain soldiers who compose the 
great army of France speak and move and 
think, apparently without any shedding of 
prismatic lights upon them from the author’s 
mind or style. A wonderful book, with the 
absolute authority of simplicity! 

But the war books that the honest critic 
can unreservedly commend are few. Far more 
often he finds himself unable to praise, but 
disinclined to blame. 
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Perhaps his best course would be to aban- 
don his calling until the great conflict is over. 
If he is not too old, he might go to the front 
and write a war book himself. 

The Whirligig of Time 

Every one who has laughed, superior, at the 
Irish waitress shivering because she had 
dreamed of a wedding, and “that means a 
funeral,” or at Black Mammy’s well-thumbed 
dream-book in the kitchen, must hastily re- 
vise that scornful mirth. 

The latest word in—is it philosophy or thera- 
peutics?—is psychoanalysis, and its prophet is 
the Austrian professor, Sigmund Freud, who 
scattered the seed of his ideas over Greenwich 
Village and other tracts of congenial soil some 
years ago. Here is one of Freud’s latest pro- 
nouncements, set down by a recent devout 
translator: 


Dream interpretation is the foundation stone of 
psychoanalysis. 


Well, that would seem quite enough to es- 
tablish the place either of dream-interpreta- 
tion or of psychoanalysis in the intellectual 
world! 


Dickens in Dilution 
Do you read Dickens in the original? Then 


it will hardly pay you to read “ Robert Shen- © 


stone,” by W. J. Dawson, for you are 
already familiar with “David Copperfield” 
and “ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

Robert had an aunt almost as redoubtable 
and yet as intrinsically lovable as Aunt Betsey 
Trotwood. Like David, too, he had his lean, 
drudging days in the purlieus of the literary 
temple; like David, again, he was reunited 
after due delay to his boyhood love. Like 
Nicholas, he acted as an usher in a school for 
boys, where the schoolmaster was as mean and 
vulgar as Squeers, though slightly more mod- 
ern, and where the amorous desires and designs 
of the schoolmaster’s daughter make Miss 
Fanny Squeers seem, after all, rather a modest 
young lady. He finds his deus ex machina in a 
character-part old gentleman, just as Nicholas 
had reason to be infinitely obliged to the 
benignity-exuding Cheerybles. And, final re- 
semblance, the sweetness and light that never 
were on land or sea, but only in the early 
Victorian novel, fairly drip from the pages. 

If you haven’t yet learned to read Dickens 
in the original—do. For the resemblance be- 
tween Robert Shenstone and his two great 
originals ends with the similarity of situations. 
Dickens was one of the world’s great masters 
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of character-creation, but Mr. Dawson can 
claim no such distinction. 

Another writer who has recently tried his 
hand, not unsuccessfully, at extract-of-Dickens 
is Sinclair Lewis, in “ The Innocents.” Perhaps 
because he writes of American make-be- 
lieve-land instead of English make-believe- 
land, Mr. Lewis is more convincing to the 
American reader than Mr. Dawson. Charac- 
ters from the musty, dusty property-room of 
fiction they are, to be sure, the old Sixth Ave- 
nue shoe-store clerk and his adoring wife, who 
at an advanced age set out to reach the pot of 
gold at the rainbow’s end via a tea-room on 
the Cape Cod coast. But their clothing, so to 
speak, is a little more novel than that in which 
the people in “Robert Shenstone” are at- 
tired. The author, though he palpably loves 
his pair of old lovers, has something humorous 
in his observation of them that saves him from 


* mawkishness and them from tediousness. 


Yet, life being short and the opportunities 
for literary recreation limited, why not read 
the Victorian master in the original? 


Spinsterhood Without a Blush 


THE experienced reader is likely to be pretty 
cautious nowadays about opening a volume 
with such a portentous title as “Sonnets of 
Spinsterhood.” Free verse, free thought, free 
love, and all the other varieties of freedom 
which poets and spinsters are noisily claiming, 
bid one to go warily. Probably the book ought 
not to be left where the children can reach 
it! A “sonnet” may prove to be anything 
the imperious will of the versifier—or non- 
versifier—has elected to call by that name, 
once so rigidly defined. And spinsterhood, as 
Mary MacLane and others have shown in 
prose, has shed such an alarming number of 
its ancient reticences that one is not sure when 
he will be compelled, in self-defense, to veil 
his eyes. 

However, the volume in question, by Snow 
Longley, is an agreeable relief from volcanic 
expectation. With this writer—whose name 
we have not seen before—a sonnet still retains 
the fourteen lines of classic tradition, and 
adheres reasonably to the orthocox adjustment 
of rimes and rhythm; and spinsterhood, also, 
is confined to such expression as will not cause 
the merely married to blush. 

In addition to these negative virtues, the 
little volume has very distinct positive ones. 
It is scarcely such a revelation of woman’s 
heart denied as “ Sonnets from the Portuguese ” 
were of woman’s heart fulfilled; but love as 
known by a woman to whom has been denied 
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its happy outlet in marriage is not unworthily 
expressed. Sincerity and delicacy mark the 
sonnets—old-fashioned spinster qualities still 
proved, in these days of dreadful candors and 
indelicacies, to be as fragrant as lavender, as 
fine as the etching of bare autumn branches 
against a warm blue autumn sky. 
One of the final sonnets begins thus: 


Spirit of Love, if I have silent grown, 
And call thy name less often than of yore, 
Think not my heart has ceased to seek its own, 
Nor can unsay thy sweet, remembered lore. ~ 
That glad expectance which with youth should die 
To rise immortal in love’s verity 
Still stirs at times 


These graceful lines epitomize very well the 
spirit and the skill of the whole. 


Cads and Their Creators 


On the first page of “A Chaste Man,” a 
novel of English life as it appears to Louis 
Wilkinson, the hero, Oliver Lawrance, finds 
himself thinking: 


“ Business, family; family, business. Awful, 


when it struck you.” 


Two pages later he is mentally addressing 
his wife of three years—it is the joyful oc- 
casion of their wedding anniversary—as 
follows: 


“Your mouth is too small and tight; there 
isn’t enough of your hair; there’s something 
mean about your eyes.” 


By page 31 he was looking at her and think- 
ing, with contempt: 


“ What a virtuous pair we are!” 


Their squalid decency impressed him. He 
recalled the days of his courtship. How sen- 
timental he had been about her purity, how 
proud that she had never had any “ affairs ”! 

When a gentleman, in so brief a compass, 
manages to think so many unlovely thoughts 
about the condition of life to which it has 
pleased Heaven to call him, and about the 
partner of that condition, the gift of prophecy 
is not required to guess that he is about to 
make up for the “ squalid” decency—or any 
other kind—in which he finds himself uncon- 
genially living. Mr. Oliver Lawrance at once 
proceeded to do this, although his uneasy 
amorousness toward all the world of pre- 
sentable females except his wife never led 
to his being anything more seriously villainous 
than a mawkish, mussy philanderer. 
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Oliver Lawrance in himself is not particular- 
ly interesting—no more so than an attack of 
seasickness when it is past. What is interest- 
ing is the mind of his creator, and the minds 
of other young Englishmen who are engaged in 
the production of somewhat similar works of 
fiction—novels dealing with the psychology of 
deadly-dull, unwholesome young men. What 
do they think they are doing, these authors? 

Of course, to limn the perfect cad perfectly 
may be high art, just as it is high art perfectly 
to limn a gentleman or a brave man or an 
honest greengrocer. But anything less than 
the perfection of art in presenting obnoxious 
characters is an offense to the reader; and 
Mr. Wilkinson has perpetrated this offense. 
One is convinced that however small and tight 
the mouth of Oliver’s wife, however thin her 
hair—the thickness of his is not predicated— 
or however “decent” her instincts, she had 
vastly more reason than her spouse to advo- 
cate trial marriage, or free union, or any other 
modern device for the avoiding of matrimonial 
responsibilities. 


Memorials of the Past in Rome 


From the turmoil of war, the fever of poli- 
tics, and all the perplexities of 1918, let us turn 
aside for a moment to a world of rest and 
peace whose toils and troubles ceased’ cen- 
turies ago, leaving only a gracious and artistic 
memory. Let us go to Rome—not the living, 
stirring capital of a militant modern kingdom, 
but the Rome of the past, the Rome of the 
saints and martyrs, the Popes and emperors, 
the Rome of four hundred old churches, the 
Rome where again and again there has been 
fought that struggle of democracy and liberty 
which the world is still fighting and still hoping 
to settle forever. 

A fascinating chapter in the monumental 
history of the ancient city on the Tiber is told 
in a recent volume by Gerald S. Davies, 
“Renascence Tombs of Rome.” With scholar- 
ly text and excellent pictures, the book deals 
with a subject which, so far as we are aware, 
has never been comprehensively treated by any 
American or English writer, though it is par- 
tially covered by Gregorovius’s “ Tombs of the 
Popes.” Mr. Davies was for many years an 
assistant master at Charterhouse, one of the 
well-known English schools, and is now head 
of the famous London almshouse of which the 
school was formerly a part, and in which 
Thackeray’s Colonel Newcome ended his days 
as a “poor brother.” He is also the author 
of “St. Paul in Greece ” and other books, and 
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has long been a special student of Roman art 
and history. 

As Rome is the most interesting city of 
Europe, so her most interesting monuments 
are her tombs. For two thousand years the 
very heart of the civilized world, she drew 
to herself the great and gifted men of many 
cities and many lands. They came to see her 
imperial glories and to worship at her sacred 
shrines. Some came to rule in her seats of 
power; others to give their talents to her 
adornment. Many of them died within her 
borders, and their graves form a unique series 
of monuments—a historical epitome in piled 
masonry, in sculptured marble, in many-hued 
mosaic. 

A complete record of the tombs of Rome 
would fill many volumes. Passing over the 
dateless burial-places, older than the dawn of 
history, that have been unearthed under the 
Forum, there would be a rich volume on the 
graves of ancient Rome, from the huge mauso- 
lea of Hadrian and Augustus to the plain 
family vault of the Scipios or the modest 
sepulcher that the Roman Senate voted to 
Bibulus “ for the sake of his merit.” 

The richly-carved caskets of the early 
Christians, treasured in many churches and 
museums, might fill a second volume. A third, 
and a thick one, would be needed for the lore 
of the Catacombs, the maze of galleries that 
run for endless miles beneath the Roman soil, 
where the followers of the new faith found 
refuge in time of persecution, and where they 
laid their dead in confident expectation of an 
early resurrection. The dark ages that fol- 
lowed Rome’s fall before the barbarians of 
the north form a blank interval; and then 
comes the period treated by Mr. Davies, av. 
1100 to 1500, with its gradual rebirth of art 
and architecture, at first a slow and strug- 
gling process, but ending with the wonderful 
intellectual outburst of the Renaissance—or 
Renascence, as this author prefers to term it. 

It was at a later date that papal Rome 
reached its greatest wealth and power and 
erected its most gorgeous and costly monu- 
ments, such as the tombs of Paul III and 
Alexander VII in St. Peter’s, or those of 
Sixtus V and Paul V in Santa Maria Maggiore; 
but how much more admirable are the simpler 
tombs of the earlier days! Look, for instance, 
at the severely plain slab, now set into a wall 
of the old Dominican church of the Minerva, 
under which, in 1455, was laid to rest the 
monk Giovanni, known as Fra Angelico, who 
made the monastery of San Marco in Florence 
the beautiful place it is, and who was called 
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to Rome to decorate a chapel in the Vatican 
for Nicholas V. Here, in his Dominican habit, 
with his hands crossed on his breast and his 
head resting on a scanty pillow, lies the “ an- 
gelic painter,” with a far more fitting memo- 
rial than rich marbles or elaborate sculpture 
could have given him. 

The last Pope of whose grave Mr. Davies 
speaks is Alexander VI, the wicked Rodrigo 
Borgia, whose body was ejected from St. 
Peter’s by his enemy and successor, the war- 
like Julius II. He steps just short of Michel- 
angelo’s work for the monument of that same 
Julius, of which only a fragment was ever 
completed—but a glorious fragment, the great 
“Moses” of San Pietro in Vincoli. Perhaps 
the author will follow the subject of Roman 
tombs further in another volume. 

It is annoying to find trifling errors in a 
fine and scholarly book, but Mr. Davies should 
have had a more careful proof-reader. For 
instance, the death of Cardinal Easton is dated 
1298 instead of 1398, and that landmark of 
Roman history, the sack of the city in 1527— 
which is often distinguished with a capital let- 
ter as the Sack of Rome, though Rome, alas, 
has suffered many other sacks—is ascribed to 
the year 1529. On page 68 we read of “the 
chapel of Sixtus IV in Santa Maria Mag- 
giore”—no doubt intended to refer to the 
great chapel of Sixtus V; and there are several 
other similar slips. 


Priority in Cream-Puffs 

Ir George Weston, a season or two ago, had 
not unconventionally entitled an amusing best- 
seller of the cream-puff variety “ Oh, Mary Be 
Careful”; if Alice Duer Miller, last winter, 
had not made a succés d’argent of a lovely 
young creature masquerading as a cook, in 
“Come Out of the Kitchen”; would it have 
occurred to Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd to describe 
another lovely young creature masquerading as 
a cook, or to call the charmer’s adventures 
“ How Could You, Jean?” 

It is, of course, among the possibilities that 
Mrs. Brainerd’s tale, ejaculatory title and ali, 
was reposing somewhere in a dilatory editorial 
safe, or ever Mr. Weston’s brain had begun 
te sprout “names with a difference,” or Mrs. 
Miller’s heroines with extremely little differ- 
ence. In that case, the author of “ How Could 
You, Jean?” is to be commiserated upon the 
delay in the publication of her work. For it 
appears now to be an imitation of other peo- 
ple’s successful trivialities, whereas, with just 
a little priority, it might have served as a 
pioneer in its line. 
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CONCERNING THE WAR-TAX, SOME MISPLACED STARS, AND THE NEW PLAYS | 


By Matthew White, Jr. 


to the play as it did when Wallack was 

packing them in with Dion Boucicault in 
“The Shaughraun” at his old theater at the 
corner of Thirteenth Street, or when Augustin 
Daly was crowding the Fifth Avenue with 
Fanny Davenport in “ Pique.” One dollar and 
a half for the best seat in the orchestra, and 
now they get three for the same thing at the 
Globe and the Century. This, remember, for 
tickets purchased through the box-office win- 
dow, where for Fred Stone, in “ Jack o’ Lan- 
tern,” at the Globe there usually aren’t any 
to be had. 

Of course the blame for the raise is laid 
upon the war, with its ‘general increase of 
prices. There is also the special ten-per-cent 
tax on theater-tickets—which, however, I un- 
derstand that some of the managers propose 
to pay themselves. 

The producers reason, with a good deal of 
common sense, that if an attraction will draw 
big at two dollars, three dollars can be had 
just as easily; while if the thing isn’t a hit, 
nobody will want to see it, no matter how 
low the price of seats. 


Jobbers in Pasteboards 


By the bye, I wonder how many people realize 
that in many cases it isn’t the producers who 
decide what shows shall appear on Broadway, 
but the big ticket-agents, who charge a pre- 
mium on the seats they sell? These astute 
gentlemen send. representatives to the out-of- 
town try-outs of new plays, and if they get a 
favorable report they notify the backers that 
they will purchase outright huge blocks of 
seats for the first eight weeks—or sixteen 
weeks, as the case may be. They put down 
the money in advance, the piece is brought in, 
and after the first night you read in the ad- 
vertisements: “Seats on sale eight weeks 
ahead.” 

Sometimes the agents make mistakes. There 
was a notable instance last autumn, where a 
play which it was hoped would score a 
“ Daddy Long Legs” hit failed to live up to 
expectations, and was withdrawn at the end 
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of a month, to give place to a crook comedy. 
It is surely a sad pass for the theater to reach 
when the chances for a Broadway hearing rest, 
not with men who have made a study of the 
drama as an art, but with jobbers in paste- 
boards who size up a new offering just as they 
would so much cotton or jute. Can yoy im- 
agine Augustin Daly going to the hotel ticket- 
veridors to ask whether he should present a 
certain play? 

This reminds me of a characteristic remark 
quoted in Judge Daly’s recently published 
reminiscences of his brother, the famous man- 
ager. It appears that one day an actor of 
many years’ standing began: 

“ My line is—” 

He got no further. 

“There is no line in this theater,” Mr. Daly 
broke in. “ You do everything.” 

Nothing could be further from the spirit of 
to-day, when producers ransack the country 
for types and stars expend months—nay, 
years—in the search for a play that fits them. 
Grace George, for instance, remained out of 
New York all last season because she could 
find nothing that appealed to her. What she 
was looking for, of course, was the part, not 
the play. The piece she finally selected, while 
giving her brilliant opportunities as an actress, 
was so hopelessly out-of-date that one of its 
most serious scenes aroused laughter instead 
of thrills. 

This is much to be regretted, because Miss 
George is an actress who deserves the best. 
While I admit the acting temptations in 
“ Eve’s Daughter,” I think she should have 
been big enough to resist their allurements. 


Eve's Daughter a Poor Sister 


AFTER Shaw’s brilliant handling of the rela- 
tions between parents and children in “ Mis- 
alliance,” it was a sharp descent indeed to 
Alicia Ramsey’s hard-hearted father who 
makes his religion such an instrument of tor- 
ture to his family that /rene’s fervent prayer 
is that the Lord will keep her from ever being 
converted. He dies even as she is cursing his 
portrait, which drops theatrically from the wall 
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at that psychological moment. He was a rich 
man, but his will leaves his three daughters 
with only three thousand pounds apiece. Jrene 
takes her portion to London, where she deter- 
mines to have her fling and “live” until the 
money is gone—after which the deluge. 

-This last disaster takes the shape of the 
stage-worn libertine, who invites her to go to 
Paris without a wedding-ring. Of course she 
never gets there, for—will you believe it at 
this late day?—a storm ties up traffic at 
Dover, where the man who really loves her 
miraculously locates the fleeing one. By a 
trick with the telephone, which is so clever 
that I am amazed the playwright could have 
been so banal in her other inventions, the girl’s 
rescuer sends the Hon. Courtenay back to Lon- 
don to the supposed funeral of a brother. The 
neatness of the lover’s telephone trick is for- 
gotten when /rene abandons her evil ways 
through the sight of a worsted motto on the 
wall over the bed—‘“ Thou, God, Seest Me.” 


The Ever-Busy Fred Stone 


Untit Fred Stone arrived with “Jack o’ 
Lantern,” the leader among the season’s 
money-getters in New York was the Potash 
and Perlmutter piece, “ Business Before Plea- 
sure.” But with “ Chin-Chin’s ” successor it is 
all pleasure for the audience and big business 
for the management. 

Poor Dave Montgomery is missed, of course, 
but then Stone works extra hard to make up 
for the hole in the cast. Indeed, the physical 
effort the star puts forth at each per- 
formance seems incredible, when one consid- 
ers that in the ordinary circus and vaudeville 
entertainment the acts take only a few minutes 
of each actor’s time; while in “ Jack o’ Lan- 
tern” Stone is either hurdling through win- 
dows, or changing his clothes, or singing a 
song, or tossing his dancing-partner up in the 
air, or carrying on the plot, or doing really 
wonderfully feats on ice-skates from half past 
eight o’clock until five minutes to eleven. Is 
it any wonder that people will gladly pay three 
dollars a seat, plus the war-tax, to see this and 
all the other good things in the show, which 
has music by Ivan Caryll, who did the tunes 
for “ The Pink Lady ”? 

The story, which has the same fairy-tale 
tinge that has been apparent in her previous 
work, is by Anne Caldwell, author of “ Chin- 
Chin,” and R. H. Burnside, who puts on the 
big things at the Hippodrome. Charles T. 
Aldrich is again on hand with facial shifts 
that are more mystifying than ever. Many 
times have I lamented that the stage seemed 
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behindhand in trick features, but after seeing 
the working of the wonderful mechanical 
properties in the banquet-hall of Jack’s villa, 
engineered by Aldrich, I'll complain no longer. 


In 1901 with Edna May 


Mrs. Stone (Allene Crater) is again in 
the cast with her husband, also the same pair 
of “Chin-Chin” lovers in the persons of 
Douglas Stevenson and Helen Falconer. 
Stone, you know, was originally a circus-per- 
former, then went into vaudeville, and first 
made good on Broadway along with Mont- 
gomery in “ The Girl from Up There,” which 
was a frost as a starring-vehicle for Edna May 
in January, 1901. On this occasion the Times 
critic said of the two men: 


David Montgomery and Fred Stone are a brace 
of limber pirates. 


The Evening Sun went 
lamented: 


further, and 


Even lovely stage pictures cannot hide the 
pathetic fact that in spite of a huge corps of 
comedians, the only hits which were scored at the 
Herald Square last night were made by Mont- 
gomery and Stone and Charles T. Aldrich in the 
variety acts which the public’ have been in the 
habit of seeing at Keith’s and Proctor’s for fifty 
cents. 


It is interesting to note that Aldrich is still 
associated with Stone. 

On the second night of “ Jack o’ Lantern” 
Douglas Fairbanks went behind, between the 
acts, to see the star who rivals his own nim- 
bleness. So much of Stone’s work being solely 
for the eye, it can easily be believed that he 
must have refused enormous sums to pose for 
the camera. That may come later, when he 
feels that advancing years caution him to hus- 
band his activities; but he is only forty-four 
to-day. Like Fairbanks, he is a Westerner, 
having been born in Denver. 

Chatting with Mrs. Fairbanks in the box, 
waiting for her husband to return from back 
stage, I asked her how she liked the West, 
where she has been living for the past year 
or two. 

“Well,” she replied, “I really don’t know 
whether I like it or have simply got used to it.” 

Which you may take as you like for her 
opinion of Los Angeles. 


A First Time at the Winter Garden 


For my companion at “ Doing Our Bit” I 
had a woman who had never been at the Win- 
ter Garden before. She had her own pre- 
conceived opinion of the sort of thing she was 
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likely to see there, and eyed the “ Bridge of 
Thighs ” somewhat askance as we sat down; 
but she laughed at the fun, admired the cos- 
tumes, and at the end said in tones almost of 
surprise: 

“ Why, it was very good, wasn’t it?” 

Frank Tinney is back, this time with James 
J. Corbett instead of the orchestra leader for 
his foil. Ed Wynn is still on hand, with his 
persistent efforts to squeeze in opportunities 
for himself. After all, in spite of its huge 
size, I think the Winter Garden succeeds bet- 
ter with the so-called intimate stuff than do 
the tiny auditoriums that are supposed to 
make a specialty of it. 

Sam Ash, late of “ Katinka,” adds his clear 
tenor to the musical proceedings, and the big 
effect one always looks for takes the shape 
of the disembarkation of our troops in France, 
the flesh-and-blood men in the foreground 
melting away realistically into painted simili- 
tudes on the back drop. On the distaff side 
Chilson Ohrmann is an absolute newcomer, 
while Ada Lewis ought to have much more 
to do than she has. Oh, yes, and the chorus 
no longer throws things at you, nor invites you 
to walk, talk, or play with it. : 


An Exceptional First Night 


As a rule I don’t care for first nights. Most 
of the people who attend them go, not to see 
the play, but to look at the other first-night- 
ers and to be seen themselves. There is more 
applause than on other nights, but this is be- 
cause most of those in front are friends either 
of the players, of the playwright, or of the 
manager. More first-night speeches have been 
made by authors over failures than over hits. 

I have just come from attendance at a first 
night that was a truly notable event. This was 
the opening of Harry Lauder’s farewell Ameri- 
can tour—his first appearance before our pub- 
lic since his son was killed at the front and 
since the United States entered the war. 

The big Lexington Theater, which Hammer- 
stein built for the opera he never gave there, 
was packed by an enthusiastic multitude. 
Lauder came on about half past nine at his 
little dog-trot, a smile spreading over his good- 
natured face. He began with his merriest 
song, a new one, telling how “I’m Going to 
Marry ’Arry on the Fifth of Jan-u-ary.” 

But there’s no use my telling you at this 
late day how he can put them over. What I 


do want to tell of is his earnestness a little later 
on, when he spoke about the war. 

The only reference to his son was made 
after a whole garden of flowers had been sent 
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up to him, when he said in his speech of 
thanks: 

“ Flowers—I love them. I shall never for- 
get seeing them growing over my son’s grave 
in France, hiding all the ugly things that had 
been done there.” 

He then went on to tell of his talks with the 
soldiers, and how they scorned the thought of 
peace until victory absolutely decisive was 
achieved. 

At the end of the performance the New 
York Highlanders marched on the stage, and, 
standing there at attention with the Stars and 
Stripes floating over them on the right and 
the Scottish standard on the left, received a 
union jack from the hands of Harry Lauder. 

Which reminds me that one of his new songs 
which went particularly well was of military 
flavot—“ The Lads Who Fought and Won.” 
To persistent calls for some of the old favor- 
ites he responded with “Wee Hoose Among 
the Heather,” which he claims is no longer a 
song, but a hymn. 


“Arabian Nights” at the Manhattan 


At last New York has its “Chu Chin 
Chow,” without interfering with the London 
run, which has continued at His Majesty’s 
since August 31, 1916. Founded on the “ Ara- 
bian Nights ” story of “ Ali Baba and the For- 
ty Thieves,” it gives abundant opportunity for 
color, and no money has been spared in pro- 
viding it. Happily, good taste goes with the 
cash of Elliott, Comstock & Gest. Nothing 
more exquisite has been seen on our stage than 
the oval disk scenes, which, I assume, were 
introduced primarily to enable the stage-hands 
to set the big effects, but which prove them- 
selves pastels of unique beauty and effective- 
ness. The first shows the lover singing to his 
sweetheart in prison—just these two, set in a 
picture delighting both eye and ear and linger- 
ing pleasantly in the memory. 

The piece is neither revue, musical comedy, 
nor melodrama. It is called simply a “ tale” 
by Oscar Asche, and there is a running accom- 
paniment of music to much of the action. 
The name-part, played in London by Mr. 
Asche himself, falls here to Tyrone Power, 
who is old enough to have acted with Janau- 
schek. Between 1890 and 1898 he was with 
the Augustin Daly company, and some of you 
may remember him as Robert Smith in “ The 
Servant in the House.” 

Ali Baba, done at His Majesty’s by Cour- 
tice Pounds, here gets the best that Henry E. 
Dixey has to give, and incidentally provides 
this old-time Adonis with a réle that will keep 
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him busy for months to come—an experience 
strange to him since he was the Pa to Mary 
Jane.. That was in 1909. The two years’ 
consecutive run of “Adonis” took place at 
the old Bijou Theater, on Broadway, between 
1884 and 1886, after which Dixey went to 
London with the burlesque, and attracted 
much notice there with his Henry Irving imi- 
tations. Contrary to current belief, Mr. Dixey 
is not yet sixty, having been born in Boston 
in 1859. 

The most important woman’s part in “ Chu 
Chin Chow "—that of Zahrat-al-Kulub, the 
slave girl who finally captures the thieves—lies 
in the capable hands of Florence Reed, who I 
am glad to see rid of the distasteful réle she 
had on this same stage last spring in “ The 
Wanderer.” Miss Reed is a daughter of the late 
Roland Reed, a popular actor in the nineties. 
She gained her early experiences in the old 
Proctor stock company at the Fifth Avenue, 
and has had a near squeak from lining up with 
the perennial picture vampires through her 
success on the screen as Lucrezia Borgia. 
Seven years ago she was Ann Brown in “ Seven 
Days.” 


Stars Out of Their Courses 


“Ts he old enough to dye his hair?” 

I am sure Henry Miller would have been 
delighted to overhear this question at the Cri- 
terion, evoked by the suggestion of a doubt 
as to whether the darkness of his locks was 
nature’s handiwork. And yet there is really 
no reason why Miller’s should need dyeing. 
He is not yet out of the fifties, although he 
has two sons old enough to be in the theatrical 
business for themselves. 

Forty years span his stage career since he 
made his début in Toronto with just one line 
to say in “Amy Robsart.” Thirteen years 
later he had the leading male part in the same 
play with Marie Wainwright, who was recently 
the mother with Billie Burke in “ The Guard- 
ian Angel.” “Anthony in Wonderland” 
marked his first appearance on Broadway— 
except for a revival of “ The Great Divide ”— 
since “ The Rainbow,” which introduced Ruth 
Chatterton to New York. The interim he has 
devoted to managing Miss Chatterton in her 
subsequent successes, “Daddy Long Legs,” 
and “ Come Out of the Kitchen.” 

Charles Hawtrey played “Anthony” in 
London and got three months out of the piece. 
Miller, in New York, barely struggled through 
five nights with it. Americans do not take 
as kindly to the whimsical as do their Brit- 
ish cousins—that is, not unless there is pretty 


strong stuff behind it, as was the case with “A 
Message from Mars” and “ Eyes of Youth.” 
Making a man believe that he is dreaming with 
the aid of some motion-picture actors may be 
appealing as an idea for a play, but it seemed 
to me to be very bunglingly worked out. 

The stars, indeed, appear to have fallen 
upon evil nights along Broadway. First it 
was Grace George with a misfit play; then 
Henry Miller found himself saddled with a 
nightmare of a failure instead of a dream of a 
success; and clever Laura Hope Crews was 
sadly handicapped with “Romance and Ara- 
bella.” Written by William Hurlbut, who 
classified it as “ whimsical comedy,” the whims 
led toward foolishness rather than fantasy. 

Neither in “ Anthony in Wonderland” nor 
in “ Romance and Arabella ” is there anything 
that might not be an actual happening, where- 
as in the Barrie whimsies, for example, the 
wand of the fairy is waved over the impossible 
and one gladly bows to it. Arabella falls in 
love with every man she meets, is engaged to 
two at once, and, of course, gets into all sorts 
of trouble in consequence. Mr. Hurlbut’s dia- 
logue is delightful, and Miss Crews—who was 
so wholly admirable with Ditrichstein in “ The 
Phantom Lover ”—makes an adorable Ara- 
bella. She is commendably consistent through- 
out; but if the people around her do perfectly 
ridiculous things, as when her chaperon crawls 
under a sofa in the Greenwich Village scene, 
one cannot expect a high-comedy audience to 
switch its view-point sufficiently to appreciate 
low-comedy effects. 

Miss Crews will no doubt survive the banali- 
ties of “ Arabella,” for is she not one of those 
daughters of California whose good luck in 
things theatrical has become proverbial? She 
learned the game in a three years’ apprentice- 
stip with the old Murray Hill stock com- 
pany, along with Frances Starr, and was for 
eight seasons with Henry Miller. 


Et Tu, Faversham! 


IF you are a stranger in Gotham, looking for 
an evening’s entertainment, pick a play with- 
out a star if you would get the best value for 
your money. You are much more likely to 
pitch on a hit. At the present writing all the 
successful productions are of the starless 
brand, with the exception of Fred Stone in 
“ Jack o’ Lantern.” Note them—“ Polly with 
a Past,” “Tiger Rose,” “Business Before 
Pleasure,” “Chu Chin Chow,” “A Tailor- 
Made Man”—which I personally enjoyed 
more than any of the others—and “ The Very 
Idea.” 


atts 
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It is risky to mention names in this way. 
I am writing on November 3, and you will 
understand that by the time this magazine is 
on the news-stands there may be other winners 
to add te the list. It seems tolerably certain, 
however, that most of them will be minus a 
star. Ditrichstein, in “ The King,” may prove 
an exception. 

As to William Faversham, it was through 
the sheer power of his art and personality 
that he got twelve nights out of “ The Old 
Country” on Broadway. This play, like 
“ Eve’s Daughter ” and “ Anthony in Wonder- 
land,” was British-made, and as I told you in 
August, when I gave a brief outline of the 
theme, it served Gerald Du Maurier for some 
ten weeks in London. As a piece of dramatic 
structure it creaks in every joint. 

Can you imagine a man who has made a 
fortune in America bringing his mother to the 
little English town whence she was driven out 
as a girl because his father had never married 
her, and expecting her to find happiness in 
queening it as mistress of the manor over her 
former persecutors? As if to make it even 
less plausible, the fellow is painted as a lov- 
able character who would not be likely to de- 
vise any such scheme of revenge. Faversham 
played this perfectly impossible part delight- 
fully, and there was much good work by his 
support, notably from Maud Milton—who 
was here with Arliss in “ Pomander Walk ”— 
as the mother. 

In March, 1914, Mr. Faversham told a Chi- 
cago reporter that in the following December 
he hoped to have his own repertory theater 
in New York. I wish that this had come to 
pass. As it is, we have Faversham to thank 
for giving us Shaw’s “ Getting Married” and 
“ Misalliance.” I should not be in the least 
surprised if, in this period of many new play- 
houses and frequent fiascoes, the Faversham 
home of the drama in or near Broadway was 
an accomplished fact before long. 

Born in London in 1858, William Faversham 
served in the Warwickshire Yeomanry, and 
came to the United States in 1887. From 1893 
until 1901 he was a member of the Charles 
Frohman stock company at the Empire Thea- 
ter, for most of the time as leading man. I 
wonder, by the bye, with what feelings he 
now recalls playing Eric von Rodeck, the Ger- 
man lieutenant, in Paul Potter’s Franco-Prus- 
sian war piece, “ The Conquerors,” which, in 
1898, aroused a sensation by its frankness and 
caused Viola Allen to send in her resignation 
as leading woman at the end of the season. 

One of Faversham’s biggest successes in this 
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Empire era was achieved in another soldier 
réle, as John Hinds, in “ Brother Officers.” 
His first real hit as a star came with “ The 
Squaw Man,” in 1905. 


As the Spaniards Dance 


Tue French and Spanish colonies in New 
York number only a comparatively few thou- 
sands—an insignificant figure beside the Rus- 
sians or the Italians of the metropolis; but the 
French have a playhouse of their own in Man- 
hattan, the Théatre du Vieux Colombier, erst- 
while the Garrick, and on November 1 a Cuban 
firm, the Velascoes, boldly flaunted the Span- 
ish flag above the Park. To judge by the de- 
meanor of the audience on the opening night, 
nothing more welcome has come to the house 
on Columbus Circle since Montgomery and 
Stone opened it as the Majestic with “ The 
Wizard of Oz.” 

It takes the Latins to let their feelings loose. 
We Anglo-Saxons must impress them as so 
many lumps of ice by comparison. You who 
have been at the Metropolitan on a Caruso 
night will recall how the rail-birds demonstrate 
their enthusiasm for their compatriot. Miulti- 
ply their furor four or five times, and you 


“will have some idea of what I saw and heard 


at the premiére of “ The Land of Joy.” I say 
“ saw,” because men threw their hats on the 
stage to the dancers, who placed them on their 
heads for a second or two and then tossed 
them back to their delighted owners, who will 
no doubt boast of the compliment for months 
to come. 

“The Land of Joy” (meaning Spain) is 
called a “ Spanish-American fantastic review,” 
and I understand that it has been exceedingly 
popular in Cuba. The composer, Quinito Val- 
verde, who is responsible for the tango music, 
ranks as the Victor Herbert of Spain. I don’t 
wonder at it, for his melodies certainly get 
under the skin. For American consumption 
a prologue laid in New York and a pair of 
dreadful comedians have been grafted on the 
original book. ,If they were removed, leaving 
their musical numbers behind them, no ether 
would be necessary to deaden any pain the 
process might inflict. 

What I should like to know is: does New 
York harbor a sufficient number of Spanish- 
speaking people to make “ The Land of Joy” 
a winter’s delight in Manhattan? According 
to the census figures it does not appear to; but 
I should not be surprised to find the general 
theater crowd taking up with the show as the 
most zestful novelty that has come this way 
since the Hippodrome inaugurated the skating 
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craze two seasons ago. If the sound of the 
castanets is still heard at the Park when you 
read this, you'll know I’m right. 


The Eye at the Century 


Tue best things in the new show at the Cen- 
tury are the old songs. The applause for 
Bessie McCoy and her “ Yama Yama Girls,” 
out of “ Three Twins” of years agone, proves 
that. You will, of course, want to know if 
“Miss 1917” is better than “The Century 
Girl.” Offhand I should say no. I missed 
Elsie Janis, and I don’t think Lew Fields has 
enough funny things to do. Indeed, he seems 
to be little more than a feeder to the fun made 
by others. 

After all, one doesn’t go to the Century 
primarily for fun or cleverness, but for girls, 
scenery, and costumes; and in the new offer- 
ing the color effects achieved by the peach- 
picking of Flo Ziegfeld, master of the “ Fol- 
lies,” by Joseph Urban in his sets, and by 
Lady Duff Gordon’s gowns quite outdo any- 
thing of the sort now offered elsewhere. So 
it’s safe to predict a sell-out at the Century 
for weeks to come. It’s a big place and a 
most beautiful one, and if you can’t afford 
the three-dollar seats, there’s an abundance of 
others from which you can see splendidly. 
And seeing is the most important item in 
this entertainment, which includes among its 
drawing-cards the refined work of Elizabeth 
Brice and Charles King, the neat dancing of 
George White and Ann Pennington, and the 
absolutely American open countenance of 
Cecil Lean. 


Good Acting in a Pleasing Play 


Ir eyes are all-important at the Century, 
the ear has its inning at the Hudson, where 
“The Pipes of Pan” are tuned to spring- 
time airs, which I hope we shall still be hear- 
ing when spring itself comes round again to 
make them still more pertinent. 

Edward Childs Carpenter has set them 
blowing in his new comedy, which, by happy 
chance, he was able to have staged in the 
same theater where his “Cinderella Man” 
landed him among the winners just two years 
ago. I did not care for that play, although 
most people liked it; but “ The Pipes of Pan” 
enchanted me. The dialogue, in particular, is 
such entertaining talk that I cannot conceive 
of its making any sort of appeal to the movie 
folk—than which, I take it, no higher praise 
can be accorded. 

“ The Pipes of Pan” might be classified as a 
romance of middle age. In this respect it re- 


calls “ Years of Discretion,” but in both con- 
ception and execution the newer piece is of 
far finer fiber. 

John Redford, portrait-painter, has been de- 
nied the love of his youth, but meets her 
again twenty years later, when he is a widower 
with an engaged daughter and she a married 
woman with a son of seventeen. Carried 
away by the breath of the past, they have 
one wild if perfectly harmless night together 
at a masquerade, from which they return to 
Redford’s studio for breakfast. The lady’s 
husband, egged on by his narrow-minded 
brother, decides to thimk the worst, and there 
is a near brush with scandal—happily averted 
by the son, who turns up to take his mother 
home in his new motor-car. 

All this is charmingly set forth without any 
of the old-fashioned absurdities that marred 
“ The Cinderella Man.” And the Selwyns have 
provided a cast marvelously suitable. Norman 
Trevor, last year with Maude Adams as the 
policeman in “A Kiss for Cinderella,” brings 
all the resources of his art to Redford, while 
Janet Beecher really lets herself go as Valen- 
tine, reveling in the one day of happiness that 
has come to her so late. Miss Beecher was 
the wife with Ditrichstein in “ The Concert,” 
another wife in “ Fair and Warmer,” and last 
season played the lead in the brief career of 
“ Under Sentence.” 

The last act of “ The Pipes of Pan” radiates 
with the fine work of the boy, Burford Hamp- 
den, a son of Charles Hampden, now with 
Jane Cowl in “Lilac Time.” Nor must I 
forget to mention Reginald Mason, recently 
in “ Daybreak,” who refuses to get excited as 
the man engaged to Redford’s daughter. 


Laurette Taylor from a New Angle 


“Tm going to try to forget that I ever was 
Peg, and to act something that every young 
actress with a pretty face can’t follow me in.” 

This is what Laurette Taylor told a news- 
paperman two years ago on her return from 
London. And faithfully she has kept her 
word, building up a repertory of as sharply 
contrasted types as the most ambitious of 
players could hope to create. 

By the same token, all the plays were by 
the author of “ Peg o’ My Heart ’—her hus- 
band, Hartley Manners. She began with the 
most different from them all—‘ The Harp of 
Life,” in which she was the mother of a grown 
boy. Next came the war-inspired comedy— 
“Out There,” with Miss Taylor as the cock- 
ney recruiting-agent. In “The Wooing of 
Eve” she now becomes a bold, bad American 
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girl, who goes up and down the earth in search 
of a man whom she loves, but with whom she 
has quarreled. She finds him engaged to her 
cousin, who loves the curate; whereupon Eve 
deliberately seeks to compromise him with her- 
self, so that an ill-starred marriage may be 
called off. 

The play is a patchwork affair compounded 
of farce, comedy, and near-tragedy. That 
Mr. Manners himself is not proud of it is 
evidenced by his own modest classification of 
it as a “ thoroughly artificial and sentimental 
comedy.” But it does give his wife a chance 
to do all the things she can do best, and an 
opportunity for her wonderful voice to bewitch 
us anew in the sounding of a multitude of 
varying cadences. For so much we are grate- 
ful to him. 

It also provides a corking part for that 
sterling English player, A. E. Anson, who was 


a member of the New Theater company in its 


first season. Lynn Fontanne has to cry her 
way all through her part. The always reliable 
Frank Kemble Cooper is again on hand, this 
time with a réle that requires all his art to 
make plausible. 

I spoke of the star as “ Miss Taylor.” As 
a matter of fact, she was Mrs. Taylor before 
she married Mr. Manners in 1913. As a little 
girl, going to public school in upper New 
York, she was known as Lauretta Dooley. As 
you may imagine from this surname, the land 
of the brogue was the home of her ancestors— 
as it was for her husband’s forebears, who 
himself first saw the light of day in London. 


Lively Tunes in a Military Setting 


Victor Hersert, not Donald Brian, is the 
real star of “Her Regiment.” Enchanting 
tunes follow close upon one another’s heels 
in this new operetta, which is laid in Nor- 
mandy in June, 1914, just before the world 
blew up. The book, by William Le Baron, 
author of “The Very Idea ”—well, the book 
doesn’t matter. There is very little of it, for- 
tunately; but, as I said, there is plenty of the 
fascinating music that Herbert knows so well 
how to write, and some good comedy that has 


~nothing whatever to do with the plot. 


Brian dances several dances with Cissie 
Sewell, and blond Audrey Maple makes a very 
acceptable prima donna. Miss Maple’s home 
town is the same as Rose Stahl’s—Trenton. 
She was educated at a business college for a 
stenographer, but the glare of the footlights 
was more appealing to her than the click of 
the keys. Trenton being less than a two-hour 
train-ride from Broadway, she made the rounds 
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until she secured a job in the chorus; but Jesse 
Lasky, now of film fame, didn’t let her stay 
there long. He gave her a part in his remark- 
able vaudeville skit, “The Pianophiends,” 
which went all over the country as a two-a-day 
attraction. I remember her first in another 
Lasky output for the varieties—‘‘ The Love 
Waltz,” in which the late John Bunny figured 
—and thus her way was paved to the legiti- 
mate and a part in “ The Arcadians.” 

Frank Moulan, who used to furnish the 
laughs with Raymond Hitchcock in the old 
Castle Square Opera days at the American, 
supplies new ones in “ Her Regiment ” with his 
Napoleon stunt. The whole ends with the in- 
spiring strains of “ Vive la France.” To sum 
up, I enjoyed “ Her Regiment ” hugely, and I 
hope it succeeds. 


A Big Play of the War 


From the second night of “ Her Regiment,” 
a piece bright with uniforms but without a 
breath of war, I went the next evening to the 
first performance of “ L’Elévation,” from the 
French of Henry Bernstein, which contained 
not a single uniform, but was all war. Grace 
George picked it as her second venture of the 
season, despite the fact that all the curtains 
go either to Holbrook Blinn or Lionel Atwill. 
But ‘the play itself is so big in theme, and her 
part such an epitome of the development of 
a character, that I do not wonder it lured her. 

This newest drama by the author of “ The 
Thief” has been in the bill at the Comédie 
Francaise for months, and is the first play 
thus far seen in New York in which the great 
war looms with the distinction that so mighty 
an upheaval should command. Starting with 
the rumors of mobilization, we are at once 
thrust into the love-affair that exists between 
Suzanne Cartier and Genois. Of course she 
is married—it would not be a French play 
were she not—but the triteness of this the1ae 
is dwarfed by placing it against the back- 
ground of the lover’s departure for the front. 
Suzanne’s despair causes her husband to sus- 
pect the truth. She admits her wrong-doing, 
and he, realizing that they two are now but 
atoms in the vast whirl of events, suggests 
that they should go on living in the same house 
as mere companions, meanwhile entering with 
heart and soul into the war work which will 
be expected of them—he as a famous medical 
professor, and she at the hospitals. 

A year passes, and Cartier has discovered 
indisputable proof that Genois was quite un- 
worthy of the love that Suzanne lavished on 
him. When a telegram announces that the 
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younger man is lying in a hospital at Rennes, 
desperately wounded, Suzanne declares she 
will go to him at once, and Cartier is moved 
to show her the proofs of his unworthiness; 
but she holds up the undaunted bravery of 
Genois from the very outbreak of war, and 
her husband hasn’t the heart to undeceive her. 
So she goes, and Genois, his soul purified in 
the fiery furnace of the trenches, confesses his 
old baseness and begs Suzanne to return to her 
husband after his death. 

Service for France throbs through the play 
from end to end, and it does not seem a rash 
prophecy to predict favor for it, far afield 
as certain of its standards seem to be from 
Anglo-Saxon sanction. Both Miss George and 
Holbrook Blinn put over noteworthy perform- 
ances, and Lionel Atwill, who scored the un- 
expected hit with “ The Lodger” last season, 
is even finer than he was as the pseudo villain 
in the unlamented “ Eve’s Daughter.” 


A New Little Theater 


I rear that the war element in “ L’Eléva- 
tion "—or “ The Heights,” as Mr. Brady now 
wishes the piece called—is going to spoil me 
for other dramas that lack it. Indeed, say 
what the managers will about the futility of 
presenting plays on the great conflict until 
years after it is over, the fact remains that 
if the public gets the right sort of war play 
there will be no lack of interest in it. 

Of four offerings in the new bill of the 
Washington Square Players, the only one to 
win was “In the Zone,” by Eugene O'Neill, a 
vivid presentment of suspicion and suspense 
aboard ship while crossing the submarine re- 
gion. And the most applauded of the three 
items in the Greenwich Village Theater pro- 
gram is “ Efficiency,” by Robert H. Davis and 
Perley Poore Sheehan, showing the Kaiser’s 
Waterloo at the hands of a monster manufac- 
tured for use against his enemies. Of the 
other two items in this inauguration of the 
first brick-and-mortar playhouse to be erected 
within the confines of Manhattan’s most ad- 
vertised quarter, a pretty idea rather weakly 
worked out lies back of “ Behind a Watteau 
Picture,” by Robert E. Rogers, while Arthur 
Schnitzler’s “ Festival of Bacchus ” is scarcely 
up to this famous Austrian playwright’s mark. 

Frank Conroy is the managing director of 
the Greenwich playhouse. You will recall him 
as one of the Washington Square Players, with 
whom he associated himself on his arrival from 
England, where he had acted with Sir Herbert 
Tree and with the Manchester group under 
Miss Horniman. He appears in “ Efficiency,” 
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as the Kaiser, and also in “ The Festival of 
Bacchus.” He has a decided asset in his fine 
speaking voice. 

He should be proud of the neat theater that 
has been built for him in a neighborhood where 
there is absolutely no competition. Its future 
largely rests on his choice of plays for it. 


A Really New Farce Idea 


In “Losing Eloise” we have again the 
woman who pursues the man. The main idea 
of Fred Jackson’s new farce is deliciously 
droll. Husband discovers wife about to elope 
with philanderer, and, instead of storming and 
upbraiding, calmly sets about helping the two 
to a honeymoon at his own bungalow. Natur- 
ally he has an underlying method in his ap- 
parent: madness, said method being the inspira- 
tion of another woman, a widow who is in love 
with the philanderer. 

It’s all most divertingly told and capitally 
acted, with Lucille Watson, to my notion the 
best of the bunch, as the widow who warns 
the husband of his wife’s intended elopment 
as soon as she learns the fact from her fiancé, 
who has invited her to a farewell dinner to 
break the engagement. Miss Watson will per- 
haps be best remembered as the comedienne 
who helped make “Under Cover” the all- 
season success it was some three years ago. 

Charles Cherry acts the easy-going husband 
—a striking contrast to the réle he played with 
Elsie Ferguson in “Outcast.” Violet Heming 
is the unhappy little wife who sets out on her 
escapade with tears. Miss Heming, who was 
born in England of theatrical family, is re- 
markable among her sisterhood because she 
has no ambition to play Shakespeare. Indeed, 
she thinks she would be the worst Juliet in the 
world. She also was in “ Under Cover,” and 
subsequently in Roi Cooper Megrue’s other 
play, “ Under Fire.” Francis Byrne, the phi- 
landerer was another such with Rose Stahl in 
the original production of “ The Chorus Lady.” 

Fred Jackson is having a rather remarkable 
experience. His first play, “A Full House,” 
pleased the public, and by most of the prec- 
edents his second to reach Broadway should 
have failed; but the critics praised and the 
audiences laughed.. What more could the au- 
thor of a farce ask, except that his lot might 
have been cast at a happier period than the 
late autumn of 1917, when, following two sea- 
sons of unexampled prosperity in Manhattan 
theaters, business took such a sudden drop that 
thirty-eight offerings were on and off between 
the 1st of August and the 20th of November? 
But more of this next month. 
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THE NURSE-GIRL EXPLAINS 


HE nurse-girl told how it was: “ You see 





I don’t take care of the dog,” said she. 


“T must wait, says mistress, at all events 
Till I gain in years and experience. 
She's quite particular; anyhow 
I just look after the children now!” 
Eugene C. Dolson 





HO, DANCERS! 


O, dancers, in your silken hose 
And evening dress and all, 
So deftly stepping on the toes 
Of others at the ball, 
How can you heed Terpsichore 
When sounds the skaters’ call? 
How can you grin and enter in 
The glaring, perfumed hall, 
When on the lake the skaters make 
Such rhythmic music sweet 
That all the stars and moons and things 
Are wishing they had feet ? 


The swallows fain would hock their wings 
To purchase gliders neat, 
And even boats go sailing on 
A set of skates complete. 
Ho, dancers, drop your silks and don 
The swift and gleaming skate, 
And roll to music that the winds 
Are singing soon and late; 
Go forth in graceful curlicues 
Or glide in haughty state— 
Ho, dancers, doff the satin shoes, 
And try the “ figure eight ”! 
Russell McCarthy 


HER WEEK 


N every Monday morning comes 
My candy man, who brings 

Delicious nougat, caramel, 

And chocolate offerings. 
My literary beau appears 

On Tuesday, to declaim 
The verses that he fondly hopes 

Will crown his brow with fame. 


On Wednesday it’s my auto man, 
Who takes me for a spin; 

On Thursday my musician calls 
And plays the violin. 
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On Friday the bon vivant bids 
Me forth with him to dine, 

And drinks unto my lips and eyes 
In most expensive wine. 


On Saturday the white-capped maid 
Admits my dancing man 

In shiny pumps and snowy tie, 
All smiling, spick and span. 

We trip it in the carbarets 
Until the lights grow dim; 

But Sunday brings my army man, 
Who takes my heart with him! 

Minna Irving 





THE BOYS WE USED TO KNOW 


= boys we used to know are gone— 
Tom, Bert, and Will in France, 
Jack's serving on a transport, 
Dick with an ambulance. 
What joke is this, that they should stand 
Between us and the foe— 
Those little chaps in Norfolk suits, 
The boys we used to know? 


There’s no one breaking window-panes, 
And yet the room is chill; 

Or building wireless on the roof— 
The house is very still. 

They've gone where there is noise enough, 
And keen they were to go! 

With earnest eyes and steady hearts— 
The boys we used to know. 


Old scraps of stories come to me, 
Old tales I can’t forget, 
Of laughing lads in sixty-one, 
And stories older yet. 
In Carthage women cut their hair 
To string the patriot bow; 
Dear God, our heart-strings we have strung 
For boys we used to know! 


Mary Eleanor Roberts 





SMITH’S HAMMER 


some the seeds, the plow, the hoe; 
To some the swift munitions; 
To some the sergeants’ so-and-so; 
To some plain “ cit ” positions. 

















To some the spuds, to some the spurs, 
To some the shifty stammer; 

To some—I don’t mean carpenters— 
The bold and busy hammer. 


For Smith, he says: “Things aren’t done right. 
D’ you see the morning paper? 
D’ you read how we expect to fight? 
That’s not the proper caper! 
We have no spunk; we act like fools; 
While Germany—why, damn ’er, 
She’s mighty smart!” So, choosing tools, 
Smith wields the easy hammer. 


Says Smith: “Our army system’s wrong; 
We haven't any fliers; 

The food-sharks, they’re still going strong; 
The next bonds won’t get buyers. 

Our schemes leak out as soon as planned, 
Thanks to some dog-goned gammer; 

I'd like to see that Congress canned!” 
Thus rings his busy hammer. 


Edwin L. Sabin 





THE GREENWICH VILLAGE BELLE 


HE rustic life is not for me, 
Permit me to impart; 
No charm in nature can I see— 
My spirit calls for art! 
So in an old ramshackle den 
On Barrow Street I dwell, 
And sing this song of Gwendolen, 
The Greenwich Village -belle! 


Some people class her with the freaks— - 
In which they are quite right. 
No silly blushes mar her cheeks— 
They’re powdered ashen white; 
Her hair is dyed red-gold, and bobbed; 
Of musk her garments smell. 
Who has me of my slumbers robbed? 
The Greenwich Village belle! 


I wear a long, loose bandit cloak, 
A wide-brimmed brigand hat; 
Like Gwendolen, I am a joke, 
And very proud of that. 
I’m also glad to hear it said 
Forsooth it would be well 
The Greenwich Village beau should wed 
The Greenwich Village belle! 


Harold Seton 


THEN AND NOW 


H, hark to what is herewith said, 
And be my tale believed! 
In former days when young men wed 
Ar actress, folks were grieved; 
All claimed that he had been entrapped— 
She only sought his gold; 
And generally this was apt 
To be the case, I’m told. 


LIGHT VERSE 








Now, pause a moment, and admit 
That times have changed indeed. 
Who with an actress makes a hit 
In future will not need 
To work or worry; movie-stars 
Get thousands every week— 
Have houses, yachts, and motor-cars— 
A movie-star I seek! ; 
Harold Melbourne 


DO IT NOW 


AN the Kaiser do what none— 
Neither Attila the Hun, 
Alexander, Genghis Khan, 
Bonaparte, nor any man 
Finished, howe’er well begun? 


Can he corner every one 
Of the “ places in the sun,” 

As included in his plan— 
Can the Kaiser? 


Can he hold what he has won? 
Retribution can he shun? 
All the world has placed its ban 
On the Hohenzollern clan; 
Brothers, what is to be done? 
“Can” the Kaiser! 
R. D. Lucas 


A SOLDIER OF THE GUNLESS LEGION 


E couldn’t lead an army, or a squad; 
Than make a speech he’d rather lose a limb; 
He couldn’t hit a barn at half a rod— 
But Uncle Sam is leaning hard on him! 


He couldn’t keep in step behind a band; 
He doesn’t know a breech-bolt from a trench; 
But when the Red Cross called: “ Come, lend a 
hand,” 
He sent a hard-earned V to help the French. 


He never pulled a trigger in his life, 
And as to build, he’s stooped and undersized; 
But he has never squealed because his wife 
Has got the household larder Hooverized. 


He doesn’t know what 
means ; 
His footstep to the drum-beat ne’er responds; 
But he lives—cheerfully—on porkless beans 
To carry his two fifty-dollar bonds. 


“by the left flank” 


He doesn’t know a war-ship, fore from aft; 
He never waved a sword or aimed a gun; 

But when they called the numbers in the draft, 
He smiled and said: “ Go, give it to ’em, son!” 


God bless him, both in war-time and in peace! 
He'll never wear the khaki neat and trim; 

He feels the burden of his years increase— 
But welcomes Uncle Sam to lean on him! 


Edward N. Teall 



































“Come On, You Fellows!” 


BY JAMES HAY, JR. 





Author of “J. Blair, American,” etc. 


OUNG Mason did not attempt to de- 
ceive himself. He was afraid, and 
knew it. That morning he had de- 

cided to enlist in the army, and, having 
taken that definite step, had found his 
plight unchanged. He was still afraid— 
had been afraid for more than a month. 
On registration day, even, he had claimed 
exemption. Was he not married, and was 
not his wife dependent upon him? 

But these facts did not mitigate his gru- 
eling sense of self-contempt. His having en- 
listed at last did not cheer him. He had 
claimed exemption, not for his wife’s sake, 
but for his own. That was what made him 
hate himself and kept him from looking his 
own soul in the face. 

What right had he to live? Above all, 
what right had he to live at government 
expense in Washington, the city that was 
the very heart of the country he now 
denied? 

Walking through Lafayette Park, a place 
glorified by flowers and trees and velvety 
grass on which the long shadows of late 
afternoon fell like a fairy scroll, he made 
his way homeward with slow steps. He 
had just finished his day’s work, and in 
front of him and behind him his fellow 
clerks, men and women, were strung out, a 
long line hurrying from toil to rest. 

If they had known of his enlistment they 
would have commended it highly. If they 
had known of his fear they would have fal- 
len away from him as from a pestilence. 

When he thought of that the perspira- 
tion sprang out in the palms of his hands. 
He was terribly afraid. Afraid of what? 

He revolved the question in his mind 
many times, until there mingled with it 
some speculation as to what he should say 
to his wife. Flo was the right sort, he re- 
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flected, and never had he talked anything 
over with her without deriving benefit from 
the conversation. Still, it was not so easy 
this time. It was rather a cold proposition, 
this thing of blurting out to her that he was 
going to the front. 

What would she say, he wondered? At 
any rate she would never say that he was 
afraid. 

As he went up Sixteenth Street, he took 
stock of himself. He was twenty-seven 
years old, five feet eight inches tall, and 
weighed a hundred and thirty pounds. Ex- 
cept for the flabbiness and softness that 
came from five years of office work in a gov- 
ernment department, he was physically fit. 
He had good blood in his veins, fighting 
blood; blood that had come through the 
Mexican War, and the Civil War. He was 
a good worker, and popular. Anybody 
would have said of him: 

“ Here’s a man who will make a good 
soldier.” 

And yet he was frightened; scared stiff. 
Scared of what? Of death? No, he told 
himself; he was not afraid to die, if he had 
to die. 

Afraid of being wounded? Well, that 
would be pretty tough—particularly if there 
happened to be nobody around to give him 
relief. 

Scared of hunger and privation? He 
could not answer that—he had never been 
hungry. Anyway, in modern warfare sol- 
diers were not allowed to go hungry—not 
very hungry. 

Then what. was there to be scared of? 
Nothing, absdlutely nothing; but the fact 
remained—he was afraid. 

When he reached his apartment-house, 
his mind was seething, unsettled. He went 
in, rode up in the creeping little elevator to 














his floor, hung up his hat in the narrow hall 
of his apartment, and went back to the 
kitchen. Flo was there, preparing their 
dinner. It was the last week in June— 
President Wilson’s “ recruiting week ” for 
the regular army — and the thermometer 
had registered ninety-three down-town; but 
Flo, despite thermometers and the kitchen 
range, managed to appear cool and com- 
fortable. 

He wasted no time in preliminaries. 

“ Flo,” he said, as soon as he had kissed 
her, “ I’m thinking of going into the army.” 

Her blue eyes seemed suddenly big with 
alarm. 

“Oh, Jack!” she exclaimed. 
haven’t been married a year!” 

She sat down, as if looking for support, 
on the chair near the range, her right hand 
still grasping the dripping gravy-spoon. 

“ No,” he agreed, “ not quite a year.” 

His heart leaped. Did any man have a 
right to leave a woman so? Consideration 
of that for a moment thrilled him with in- 
finite relief. There was in it the possibility 
of a solution of his trouble, even though he 
had already enlisted. He might not have 
to go after all! 

She had not quite recovered from her 
sick surprise. 

“ You—you think you ought to go?” she 
queried, looking up at him with eyes that 
implored him. 

“ Yes,” he answered; “I do.” 

Then, without warning, the beseeching 
look went out of her eyes, her lips set to a 
strong line, and she sprang to her feet. The 
transformation was instantaneous. 

“ Then I know you'll go!” she said with 
utter conviction, and leaned forward and 
kissed him. 

He gulped down the big lump that came 
into his throat. 

“ Flo,” he praised her a little huskily, 
“ yvou’re a brick!” 

“Oh, you Masons, I know you!” she half 
laughed. “ You’re fighting people. I’ve 
been thinking all the time you’d go.” 

He caught her up in his arms and kissed 
her again and again. 

“And you’re—you’re sure you're not 
afraid?” he asked. 

She pushed him a little way from her, 


“ And we 


“COME ON, YOU FELLOWS!” 
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and, holding him at arm’s length, gazed at 
him with untroubled, smiling eyes. 

“ Not one bit,” she said, pride richly col- 
oring her words. 


II 


At dinner it was she who disposed of the 
economic phases of the situation. His gov- 
ernment job paid him a hundred dollars a 
month. As a private soldier he would get 
thirty dollars a month and have all his ex- 
penses paid. She would go to live with her 
father and mother on the farm down in 
Virginia. When he got to Europe his pay 
would go up. 

“ There’s nothing to spend money for on 
a farm,” she said carelessly. “ Your pay 
will be enough for both of us.” 

After dinner he left her, with the excuse 
that he had to make certain inquiries re- 
garding the service. What he really want- 
ed was to get away by himself and think. 

On the street-car that took him down- 
town there were half a dozen men in khaki. 
One of them was an officer, a colonel, a 
strong, self-confident-looking man, whose 
eyes carried a hint of sadness. Mason 
studied him intently. He was wondering 
whether the officer had ever been afraid. 

The young man left the car abruptly. 
Consciousness of his panic made him feel 
physically ill. He started down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, his eyes taking no knowledge 
of the brilliantly lighted dome of the Cap- 
itol, his ears deaf to the voices about him. 
In that city thronged with soldiers, sailors, 
marines, extra thousands of government 
clerks, kings of the business world, and 
presidents of corporations, all bending their 
energies toward war and victory in war, he 
was a creature apart, incongruous, unsuited. 

He knew now he had enlisted with the 
belief that the action would dissipate the 
fear that had shamed him. He had enter- 
tained the craven hope that Flo would try 
to hold him back, even when it was too 
late. But he had not been able to hide 
behind her skirts. It left him just where 


he had begun. He was afraid! 

“ Afraid of what?” he asked himself for — 
the thousandth time, and started guiltily 
when he realized that he had pronounced 
the words aloud. 
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He looked around, but nobody paid any 
attention to him. 

He made himself dwell on the fact that 
he, and fellows like him, the “ boys,” had 
to save the country. That was his work— 
to go to the front for the United States of 
America, to beat the Germans. He had 
been accustomed to think that all big things 
must be done by men forty or fifty years 
old; men who had learned the big business 
of big lives; men who had become seasoned 
in the struggle and knew how to handle 
great affairs and large sums of money. 
Those men, he had believed, were the very 
backbone of the country. 

But now the thing had changed. The 
young men were the real hope and strength 
of America. It was they who could march 
swiftly and shoot straight and fight to the 
end. The older men could think and plan 
and give money, but the youngsters had to 
dig trenches and throw grenades and cut 
through wire entanglements and give their 
muscles and blood in the doing of it. 

He was one of the charmed number. He 
could do things that middle-aged men could 
not do. He drove that through his brain 
again and again, trying to hypnotize him- 
self with it, seeking to crowd out all dis- 
turbing thoughts; but he failed. 

Fear stalked at his side as he went down 
the avenue; and with the fear there was 
shame. Flo had said the Masons were a 
fighting family. Why wasn’t he a born 
fighter? Why didn’t he jump at the chance 
to get where bullets flew and shells burst? 

What if he did die? The life of a govern- 
ment clerk was not such as to make exis- 
tence a glamourous thing. What if he were 
torn by wounds and had to lie, helpless and 
agonized, under the stars of the European 
skies? The suffering would not last long, 
and millions had done it or would do it. 
What if he had to work and sweat and faint 
with fatigue under scorching suns, or shiver 
and freeze in winter weather, while engaged 
in the prosaic business of trench routine? 
There was nothing unusual in that. He 
had read about it a thousand times in the 
daily papers, and it had scarcely touched 
his consciousness. 

He heard, in the distance, the strains of 
a band. The tune was “ Dixie.” It brought 
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back to him something he had once heard 
his great-uncle say, the great-uncle who had 
fought with the South: 

“Not everybody who goes into battle’ 
does it with any sense of comfort, my boy. 
I’ve seen men standing in the thick of the 
fighting, their eyes staring unseeingly, while 
they discharged their guns straight up into 
the sky. They didn’t know what they were 
doing; but they stayed where they were. 
They were scared to death, but they were 
afraid to run away, too. I guess they were 
like all Americans. They would rather have 
been dead men than living quitters.” ~ 

And here he was, really a quitter! He 
took off his hat and mopped his streaming 
brow. His clenched fingers slid clammily 
against the palms of his hands. His imag- 
ination ran riot for a few moments, pictur- 
ing the hell of hand-to-hand fighting, the 
shriek of shells, the yells of agony, the sti- 
fling gases, the smell of blood, the hail from 
the machine guns. . 

Suddenly he checked himself. That 
would never do! The wild call of “ Dixie ” 
smote upon his ears again. 

Why, a man could scare himself to death 
by thinking, if he let himself do it. He 
might be afraid—he, young Mason—but he 
wouldn’t quit. That was all there was to 
that! If he was afraid, he would cure him- 
self of it. What was this thing called fear? 
Imagination—merely imagination! 

Nothing would ever induce him to run 
under fire—of that he felt sure, even while 
he tortured himself with his analysis of his 
feelings. What, then, could scare him? 
What was scaring him at that very minute? 
Like a pistol-shot, the thing that he had 
refused to recognize rang the bell. Dis- 
comfort! That was what he was trying to 
escape, backing and filling, shilly-shallying 
like a timid girl. 

Full knowledge of his true self crowded 
into the field of his thoughts. Afraid of 
hardships! In a way, that was more con- 
temptible than the fear of death. He be- 
gan to review mentally the ways in which a 
man might suffer at the front—and again 
checked himself. 

He would be no more afraid of getting 
hurt than he would be of dying. He was 
not afraid. He was not afraid of anything! 

















“COME ON, 


He said that over to himself twenty times. 
It was true. He would prove it. He 
would like to have the chance to prove 
it immediately. For weeks he had car- 
ried around the burden of his own cow- 
ardice, but now—nhe straightened his 
shoulders and took a long breath. Was he 
sure of his courage, even now? 


III 


A MAN lurched out of a saloon a little 
ahead of him. The stranger was half drunk, 
and, as he came unsteadily inte the crowd, 
he reached out with an ugly leer and caught 
a woman’s arm. 

Mason leaped forward. For a fleeting 
second Flo’s big blue eyes were before him. 
He struck the man’s wrist a sharp blow, 
breaking his grasp on the woman’s arm be- 
fore she had time to scream. 

The attack sobered the bully into real 
pugnacity. 

“Say!” he growled, drawing back his 
right fist to strike. 

Mason, thrusting himself close to -him, 
held his gaze with keen, unfaltering eyes. 

“ Move on!” directed the young man. 

As he pronounced the two words, it sud- 
denly flashed upon him that he was not 
afraid of the possibility of suffering. He 
knew, in his own heart, that he had the 
“ drunk ” where he wanted him. A shutter 
in his memory flew up, and there rushed 
upon him the words that a famous football 
player had once spoken to him: 

“Your weight doesn’t matter much—it’s 
the spirit that’s inside of you. Give me the 
fellows who are full of pep and dash, and 
I'll lick the other team if it’s ten pounds 
heavier to the man. You win at football 
with your soul, just as you do in life.” 

That was it! His soul was awake; had 
found itself; had come into its own. It 
blazed from his eyes. He knew—knew— 
that he had overcome the stranger merely 
because he was willing to risk anything, 
undergo anything, in order to carry his 
point. 

As if with a blinding light, it came to him 
that here was the secret of all battle and all 
service. In such a way he and the young 


fellows like him would save the country and 
the world! 





YOU FELLOWS!” 
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His chest expanded. When he spoke 
again his voice had in it a new dignity, an 
undreamed-of force. 

“* Move on!” he repeated. 

“S’pose I don’t?” jeered the other. 
“ What you mean, buttin’ in on me?” 

A crowd had begun to gather about them. 
The woman had disappeared. 

“Tf you don’t move on,” 
“ T’ll knock your block off!” 

Something in his eyes was not to be de- 
nied. The stranger moved on. 

Young Mason made his way through the 
bystanders and went on down the avenue. 
A tremendous elation had taken hold of 
him. Who said he was a coward? He had 
seen the light of cowardice in that other 
man’s eyes, and he knew his own eyes had 
been free of it! 

Afraid? He wasn’t afraid of man or 
devil. He felt like throwing his hat into the 
air and yelling at the top of his voice. 

He came to the cornér of Seventh Street. 
The band had just played the “ Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” and a young fellow wearing 
the uniform of an infantry private was 
standing on the curb, addressing a crowd 








said Mason, 


that reached out to the car-tracks. He was . 


asking the men in front of him to enlist. He 
had a real gift of exhortation. 

Mason stopped to listen. While he lis- 
tened, he studied the crowd. It was com- 
posed, for the most part, of rather well- 
dressed young men—government clerks and 
clerks from the stores. In a way, they typi- 
fied the nation, for they were from all parts 
of the country. Any Washington gathering 
is of that kind. 

The glare from the arc-lights fell upon 
glistening, damp faces that looked even 
paler than they really were. It was very 
hot. The thing that got on Mason’s nerves 
was the strange immobility, the. inertness, 
of the mass. Here and there a match flamed 
out as somebody lit a cigarette. Now and 
then a little puff of applause broke lightly 
from the listeners, without leaving in their 
eyes any fire of excitement. Most of them, 
he noticed, were slightly round of shoulder, 
a trifle too flat of chest. 

The infantryman’s sentences were good. 
The crowd enjoyed them, in a way; but no 
results showed. Mason’s impatience grew. 
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“ This,” continued the speaker, “is the 
week President Wilson designated as, re- 
cruiting week to raise seventy thousand men 
for the regular army. This is the second 
day of the week. Do you know how many 
men enlisted in the regular army in the 
whole District of Columbia to-day? One— 
just one! 

“ Qne man from the national capital to- 
day! It passes belief. The Capitol’s dome 
up there, the true white light of the world’s 
democracy, challenges you to keep the light 
burning, steady and clear. It was up this 
very avenue that the men in blue marched 
after saving the Union. Hardly more than 
a stone’s throw from here Lincoln gave up 
his life because he had brought about the 
preservation of the Union. Just across the 
river sleep the martyrs of liberty and free- 
dom. Did they die for nothing? Have 
they no worthy sons here to-night? 

“Tsn’t there one man before me who 
loves his country better than himself? Isn’t 
there one who will enlist because he loves 
the work of Washington, the memory of 
Lincoln, and the fame of Grant? If there 
is, let him come forward. Will you come? 
The country waits for you to-night.” 

There was no response. The speaker 
stood with outstretched hands, his fine 
young features splendidly alight. In front 
of him his hearers shifted from one foot to 
the other, gazed over one another’s shoul- 
ders, relit cheap cigarettes, began to shuffle 
about and edge away. 

_ “T had hoped,” said the soldier, “ that 
my message would strike home.” 

“ Just a moment!” 

Mason’s vibrant voice came from the 
outer edge of the group, splitting oddly the 
silence of the others and rising high above 
the night noises of the streets, the clang of 
the cars, the honk-honk of the automobiles, 
the laughter of parading women and chil- 
dren. He thrust his way through the others 
and gained the infantryman’s side. 


IV 


Tue crowd gave a cheer. The soldier’s 
face lit up. He had accomplished some- 
thing, after all! But Mason, instead of ad- 
dressing him, turned toward the crowd a 
face in which there appeared, oddly min- 
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gled, a great determination and a contemp- 
tuous anger. 

“ Come on, you fellows!” he shouted, his 
voice cracking in their faces like the end 
of a lash. “Come on into the army! 
What’s holding you back? Have you tried 
to figure that out? I'll tell you in a minute 
what it is, and it’s going to surprise you. 
Perhaps I’ll make you mad with what I’m 
going to say. I don’t care if I do. You'll 
be better off mad than the way you are 
now!” 

His whole body was tremulous. The 
right arm with which he emphasized his 
words flailed the air. He stood erect, drawn 
taut, and the burning earnestness of his 
feeling was plainly manifest to those in 
front of him. He was disgusted with them. 
That was patent. Moreover, he was dis- 
gusted with himself, and he was working 
off on them some of his own self-contempt. 
He was getting even for what he had suf- 
fered during the past three weeks. 

“This gentleman here, this soldier,” he 
swept on, “ has been talking to you about 
heroes and martyrs; about Lincoln and 
Grant. He might as well have been talking 
about the fourth dimension or the north 
pole. You fellows don’t love Lincoln as 
much as you do a seven-cent lunch! Grant 
doesn’t stand for as much to you as a cheap 
cigar! Oh, don’t grumble, you, out there! 
What I’m telling you is the truth. 

“ What do you care about the butchery 
and devastation the Prussians are engaged 
in? You don’t get hot with anger when 
you hear how they have outraged the vir- 
tue of women and the sanctity of 
churches! You read that they have 
mutilated children, and you don’t even 
frown. You know the Kaiser monepolizes 
God while he murders God’s ministers, and 
you simply grin at his arrogance. So I don’t 
appeal to you in the name of justice and 
right and democracy. I’m trying to wake 
you up by showing that you’re afraid! 

“The reason you don’t come into the 
army is because you're afraid to go to the 
front. That’s what’s the matter with you. 
That’s the plain English of it. If it wasn’t 
true, you’d be in the army right now. En- 
listing is the most natural thing for any 
courageous, self-respecting man to de. His 
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country needs him, and there is no call su- 
perior to his country’s—and you know it! 
When you’re deaf to that call, you’re deaf 
because of fear!” 

A big, swarthy, slouching fellow, almost 
six feet tall, who stood about ten yards in 
front of Mason, scowled and started to in- 
terrupt. A few in the crowd muttered an- 
grily. The young man’s tone was fiercely 
insulting. 

“One moment!” his sharp voice whipped 
on. “ Don’t you fellows deceive yourselves. 
You’re hoping the first selective draft won’t 
get you. If it doesn’t get you, you'll grin 
and say you were lucky. But wait! 
There'll be another draft, and maybe an- 
other, and still another. They’ll get you 
sooner or later. Five hundred thousand 
men can’t win this war any more than five 
minutes can make an hour. Get that into 
your cold-jelly brains. You’ll go some time, 
and you might as well go now, like gentle- 
men—for the honor of the Stars and 
Stripes! ° 

“ Your trouble is the trouble of too man 
Americans. You’re too blamed comfort- 
able. You’re afraid of physical suffering. 
You say you’re not afraid to die, and you 
think that’s enough. Well, it isn’t enough! 
It’s easy enough to die. A lot of you know 
you’d be better off dead. The hard thing, 
the soldierlike thing, is to live; to live 
through discomforts and privations. If you 
can’t do that, you’re not worth the powder 
and shot it would take to blow your brains 
out! Quit thinking about yourselves, and 
think something about the United States! 

““ Now, listen to this—the reason you're 
not going like gentlemen is because you’re 
afraid; afraid of what you will have to do; 
afraid of working in the hot sun, of blister- 
ing your blessed little hands, of bending 
your puny backs, of straining your flabby 
muscles. That’s the gospel truth of it. It’s 
the worst cowardice in the world. 

“You’re in love with your miserable lit- 
tle lives here, your stuffy flats, your ill- 
smelling boarding-houses, your protection 
by the police, your laziness, the little sala- 
ries you draw from the boss or the govern- 
ment. Your country’s been too good to 
you. You're spoiled, rotten! Bah! You're 
soft and pale and womanish and puny!” 

9 
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“ Hi, there!” the big, swarthy fellow 
called out sullenly. “Are you married?” 

“Yes, I’m married!” Mason snapped 
back. 

His breath was coming and going swiftly, 
his hat was off, and the moisture dripped 
from his face. 

“ And let me say this to you, my friends 
—the fellow who gives it as his excuse that 
he’s married, is about as contemptible a 
character as you can find. He’s the man 
who gives his love a Judas kiss as a means 
of playing the Benedict Arnold to his coun- 
try. And one more thing—the women are 
braver than the men. They always have 
been, in America. That’s history. Any 
fellow who wants to go to the European 
trenches is not going to be held back by his 
wife—if she’s a wife worth having!” 

At that the crowd cheered—the first real 
demonstration of enthusiasm they had 
given. The big fellow edged a few steps 
farther in toward Mason. 

“Now, come on, fellows!” the rapid 
‘words commanded. “If you’re not afraid 
of heat and cold, hunger and labor, wounds 
and pain, come on! Over there at the front 
you’re just as good a man as Pershing or 
Haig or Joffre. Over there you can show 
that you’ve got red blood in your veins, 
and that you’re not afraid of losing it if 
you have to—and that’s all the best of them 
do. If you’re not afraid, come on! Come 
on, fellows!” 

He paused. Not a man moved toward 
him. The big, slouching fellow smiled evil- 
ly. That infuriated Mason still more, so 
much so that he lost all control of himself. 

“Come on, you rats!” he shrilled. “Aren’t 
there any insides to you? Am I going down 
on the records as the one man who enlisted 
from the capital of the nation to-day? 
What are you, anyway? Rats—rats! You 
spend your days and nights applauding the 
flag when it’s shown on the screen of a 
nickel picture-show, getting a cheap and 
feeble thrill out of hearing a military band, 
hunting a little amusement by creeping out 
to places like this to hear real men talk to 
you! But when it comes to going to war, 
you run to your holes like the rats that you © 
are! No insides to any of—” 

“ By thunder, you can’t say that to me!” 
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The interruption came in a bull-like roar. 
It was from the big, swarthy fellow. With 
head down, he charged through the men 
who stood between him and the curb and 
made straight for Mason. 


V 


For one brief instant the young man 
fought all over with himself the battle he 
had waged and won earlier in the evening. 
At sight of the powerful physique coming 
toward him his heart missed a beat, and, 
like an all-enveloping, forceful power, there 
descended upon him the inclination, the 
wild desire to turn and run. As quickly as 
it had come, it left him—left him seeing red 
and eager to punish the man, to beat him, 
to lay him low. 

But he did not lose his head. In fact, 
his wits cleared amazingly. As the big fel- 
low lunged upon him, Mason, swinging his 
left foot and his body far to the left with 
lightninglike rapidity, used his right leg as 
a bar to trip his assailant. The maneuver 
worked. The big man, unable to. recover 
himself, pitched headlong forward and land- 


ed with a prodigious grunt on the sidewalk. 
Even as the spectators started to yell, 
he was up, and Mason had wheeled around 


to face him. In another moment the giant 
had smashed a slanting blow to Mason’s 
forehead, sending him down. Again the on- 
lookers’ cries were checked. Mason came 
up smiling. He was up so quickly that he 
got in a good jab somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the other fellow’s solar plexus. 

By this time his enemy was blind with 
rage. Mason, on the other hand, was cool- 
ly calculating. He used his feet, managing 
to sidestep a lot of the big man’s punches 
or to catch them as glancing blows. His 
fall had torn the right sleeve of his coat 
from his arm. There was a fleck of blood 
on his forehead, and the breath came and 
went through his throat as if it would tear 
his chest open. 

He had the crowd with him now. Vague- 
ly, as if afar off, he heard their cries: 

“ That’s the stuff! Give it to him! Get 
him in the wind! Dodge him! That’s 
right! Trip him again!” 

The sense of being right, of having jus- 
tice on his side, tensed him up to harder 
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fighting. For a few seconds—seconds that 
were shot oddly with gleams of light and 
blurs of darkness, noises from the street, 
the reek of hot asphalt, jarring sensations, 
and quick springs—he fought desperately, 
pitting his swiftness against the other’s 
weight. And, while he fought, he had a 
crazy desire to sing or to shout aloud. He’d 
show ’em! Who ever said he was afraid 
of anything? 

In the few minutes the fight lasted he 
made a heroic figure, there under the street- 
lamps, with the glistening, half-scared faces 
forming a ring round him, while his slender, 
lithe body bent and twisted and set itself 
for blows, and danced about and dodged 
the powerful fists of his adversary. It was 
that rare, soul-compelling thing—the loos- 
ing of all the elemental passions of rage and 
battle in the very heart of civilization and 
order. 

The whole encounter was over in less 
than three minutes—and it came to its log- 
ical conclusion. Just as somebody shout- 
ed “ Police—here he comes!” the big fellow 
struck Mason on the point of the chin. The 
blow lifted him from the sidewalk and sent 
him down and out. 


He regained consciousness in a hospital. 
He knew he was conscious because, after 
considerable effort and pain, he succeeded 
in opening one eye. When he tried to speak 
his lips were so swollen and painful that he 
could do no more than whisper. 

He appealed to the intern who stood 
near the bed: ~ 

“Who was the fellow that tried to beat 
me up?” 

“Say!” replied the intern admiringly. 
“ You belong in the army, you do! You're 
the fighting kid.” 

The soldier who had done the speaking 
before Mason had let loose his torrent of 
appeal and abuse uttered words of real 
comfort. 

“ Don’t worry, bo,” he said, high-heart- 
edly. “ You got nine of ’em. Nine came 
into the regular army!” 

“ After all,” commented young Mason 
hoarsely, “ they were only too comfortable. 
They weren’t — any more afraid — than I 
was.” 
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A STORY OF THE DAYS OF ARMAGEDDON 
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HILLIP MANWARING, a young English staff-officer, at home convalescent after a wound, is 

out with his friend, Jimmy Thorold, in the latter's motor-car, when they chance upon an ad- 

venture, and are just in time to rescue a pretty nurse from the undesired attentions of a 
uniformed stranger—a staff-major, apparently. The stranger decamps in a hurry, and the nurse, 
Cicely Baistain, declares that he is undoubtedly a German spy. 

Continuing her story in Thorold’s office—he is a chemist, and the owner of a factory—she 
tells them that the pretended staff-major was trying to get from her a packet of papers which she 
believes to be of great importance. The papers, it appears, were given her by a patient who had 
been severely injured when his house was struck by a bomb from a Zeppelin. This man confessed 
that he had been a German agent, but his resentment at the cruelty of the Zeppelin raiders, who 
had wrecked his home and killed his wife and only child, had brought about a complete change 
in his sympathies. The papers, he said, would reveal a highly important secret. 

From that moment, wherever she turns, Cicely has found herself watched and pursued, and 
she welcomes the chance to get help from Phillip and Thorold. The former decodes one of the 
papers, which states that in a cellar under the bombed house—No. 7 East Street, Thorpwold— 
are directions for finding a war cache. Phillip and Thorold decide to go to the place to investigate, 


and Cicely insists on going with them. 


This is more easily said than done. A man with a forged order nearly succeeds in inducing 


Cudd, Thorold’s chauffeur, to surrender his employer's car. 


This intruder is repelled, but they find 


that Thorold’s telephone-wire has been cut, and they have no doubt that other enemies are lying 


in wait for them. 





X 


HEY grouped themselves by the car, 
and instinctively looked toward 
Phillip. The strategy of the affair 

was obviously in no other hands but his. 

Phillip, for the moment, stood pensive 
and detached. Thorold, after getting out 
a leather coat for Nurse Cicely, turned to 
the lieutenant of staff, and asked: 

“ You'll drive, of course, Phillip?” 

Phillip glanced at them amiably. 

“ We'll have a little flavoring of higher 
command here,” he said. “ Cudd, to the 
control-gear!”’ 

Cudd, who had been a chauffeur—a man 
before whom the great ones of the earth 
were humble—was now the sailor again. 
He nipped into the steering-seat as if he 
had been piped to “action stations.” It 
could be seen that Phillip had a real regard 
for Cudd. He nodded appreciation. 


“ Cudd,” he said, “ you and I are going 
to be the moral stiffening of this civilian 
crush. Tell me, do you know the road to 
Thorpwold?” 

“With me eyes shut,” replied Cudd, with 
just a touch of the chauffeur in his voice. 

“Do you know a road that appears to go 
anywhere but to Thorpwold, but which, 
strangely and mysteriously, ultimately ar- 
rives at Thorpwold?” 

“ Doubling on our tracks, so to speak?” 

“Oh, very much,” said Phillip. 

“ Leave it to me, sir,” said Cudd sturdily. 
“T’ll cod ’em! Them coves ’ll think we’ve 
gone straight to Crewe, an’ I’ll ’ave us in 
Thorpwold in under a hour ’n’ a ’arf.” 

“You bite very quickly and surely, 
Cudd,” said Phillip approvingly. “And 
if they try to stop us, you’ll ignore them?” 

“ Even if I muck up this ’ere car, I’ll go 
straight over the blighters,” said Cudd con- 
fidentially. “Them blighters won’t stop 
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me. Nobody will—only on your orders, 
sir, leastways.” 

“ You have the right Roman stuff in you, 
Cudd,” said Phillip. ‘“ You’ve got your 
part all right. You carry on until father 
says stop. Good!” 

Phillip turned to Thorold. Thorold had 
put Cicely into the tonneau of the car, and 
was prepared to share it with her. 

“ Are you coming behind, or—” he asked. 

“ No, Jimmy,” said Phillip with dignity. 
“T am not, neither are you ”—he chuckled 
when he saw Thorold’s face fall—“ just 
yet,” he ended. 

“ Oh!” said Thorold with relief. 
now?” 

Phillip took off his cap and his Sam 
Browne, and put them in the rear of the 
car. 

“ We do some brass hattery,” he said. 

“ Do the regulations allow you to appear 
in the street without those?” asked Thorold, 
referring to the cap and belt. 

“That is the brass hattery—higher 
thought in tactics, you know.” He spoke 
to Cudd. “ When Mr. Thorold waves his 


“ What 


hand, start her going, Cudd. Pick up Mr. 
Thorold, then me; but don’t drop speed. 


’»? 


Come along, Jimmy 

At the corner of the office block he halted 
the bewildered chemist. 

“ Here’s your post. You can see the gate. 
I am strolling innocently, and without a 
thought of anything in the world, to the 
gate. When I take out my cigarette-case, 
wave Cudd on. When you embark, leave 
the door well open for me. With my sick 
leg I want all the room to come aboard. 
Also, Cudd must have opened out to a good 
pace by then. My cigarette-case—don’t 
forget!” 

Phillip strolled languidly to the factory 
gates. Capless and without harness, he was 
apparently a casual idler who had come out 
to the gate—and no farther—for a breath 
of fresh air. The grubby gentleman who 
was leaning against the opposite wall, read- 
ing an evening paper, seemed to think this 
was Phillip’s réle. He looked stubbornly 
at Phillip, waved his paper with a sort of 
idle disgust of the military, and settled 
down to read again. 

Phillip yawned a little; but his mind was 
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not yawning. As the idler waved his rag, 
the officer’s quick eyes took in the whole 
of the not very highly romantic scene. The 
salient object of the scene was a great two- 
horse truck, whose high-perched driver half- 
dozed as he waited over the reins. 

A very ordinary-looking truck; a very 
gritty and usual-looking driver—but not 
entirely so. The casual wave of the evening 
paper had a sort of magic for that driver. 
When Phillip had appeared at the gate, he 
seemed to have brisked up at so comely a 
sight. At the wave of the paper, he resumed 
his air of semisomnolence. 

Phillip looked at the truck, and casually 
gaged the road-space on the off side of it. 
He almost yawned again. He strolled over 
to one side of the gate, taking a stand 
which would force Cudd to hug the curb 
away from the truck—and he took out his 
cigarette-case. 

Fine car, that of Thorold’s; it did its 
work with so little fuss and noise. It was 
out of the gate before the idler realized 
that the active life was the life for him— 
before he had the wit to throw down his 
evening paper. It was well out before the 
truck-driver saw the paper fall—that is, be- 
fore he had time to wrench wildly on his 
reins. Phillip was in the car, and the car 
shot past the truck just at the moment 
when the two great horses began to do mad, 
morris-dancing things athwart the road. 

Phillip reached for his cap and Sam 
Browne. 

“ That,” he said, with a backward jerk 
of the head, “ was all done for our benefit.” 

Looking backward, they saw the per- 
forming truck at the zenith of its turn. It 
was slued right across the road. One 
horse was down and kicking, one horse was 
up and kicking. Packing-cases were falling 
into the road as the autumn leaves fall off 
the trees. 

“ Phew!” breathed Thorold. 
would have blocked us very neatly.” 

“Or smashed us very completely,” an- 
notated Phillip. “‘ Not amateurs at this sort 
of thing, are they?—though we are through 
their first barrage.” 

The big car, rushing through the low, 
bleak country of the district, ate up the 
miles with unhesitant ease. They were 


“ That 
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heading, apparently, straight away from 
Thorpwold, but they knew that presently 
the crafty Cudd would swing off northward 
and then, twisting back, would bring them 
by little roads across the marshes and the 
dikes to the small seaside town. 

It was five o’clock in the evening; a 
golden day, rich and vivid with summer. 
At the pace they were going, and -upon 
Cudd’s calculations, they would be into 
Thorpwold long before darkness fell. 
Though this would enable them to see 
things, including Brandt’s house, it would 
also, as Thorold pointed out, enable them 
to be seen by those who knew that Brandt 
had lived there, and who had reason for 
keeping Brandt’s home under their eyes. 

“ And they will certainly have got a mes- 
sage through—somehow.” 

“ Have you got a local map?” asked Phil- 
lip. “ In the holder by the steering-wheel?” 
Phillip stood up and leaned over the chauf- 
feur. ‘“ Ease up a bit, Cudd,” he called. 
“I want that map. You say you know the 
road?” 

The chauffeur nodded as he handed over 
the map-case. 

“ Foller it in me sleep,” he said. 

Taking the map, Phillip sat down and 
examined it. Thorold, who might also have 
examined it, was examining Nurse Cicely. 
Curiously, he suddenly recalled all that she 
had gone through. 

“You’re not feeling the strain, Miss 
Baistain?” he asked. 

The nurse’s chin came up with a delicious 
and defiant little movement. She was cer- 
tainly comely. The quickness, the vivacity, 
the fire and color of her, set his heart 
a glowing. 

“ Strain?” she cried. “ No, I am as alive 
as electricity. There is something swinging, 
exhilarating, in all this that seems to keep 
me moving sumptuously on air. I’m enor- 
mously excited and keen. I could storm 
fortresses, kill GertMans, or run for miles. I 
feel large, powerful, and exultant—not a 
hint of strain.” 

“You look exceedingly irresistible,” said 
Thorold, and only half of that was banter. 
“And you have carried through your part 
splendidly. You’ve been astonishingly 
plucky, nurse!” 
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“ Tf I have,” ‘said Nurse Cicely, blushing 
gloriously at his words, “ it’s because I 
didn’t think about being plucky. It all 
seemed part of the every-day life. It didn’t 
occur to me that anything out of the routine 
was happening. The outstanding sensation 
was ordinariness.” 

“ Always is,” came from Phillip over the 
map. “V. C.’s are a race of people who 


spend their days wondering why on earth 
people are making a fuss; but it’s pluck, 
all the same.” 

“ Eh?” cried Thorold, half hearing. 

“ Don’t mind me,” said Phillip, without 
“TI was only putting in an 


looking up. 
annotation.” 

“Tt wasn’t dramatic,” said Cicely, who 
had blushed again as Phillip spoke, for the 
indolent and dazzling young lieutenant had 
the habit of touching right home with his 
apparently casual remarks. “It wasn’t 
dramatic; at times it was even uncomfort- 
able. This, on the other hand, is supremely 
dramatic, and I don’t mind if I am to be 
uncomfortable. I’m enjoying it immensely!” 

Thorold nodded. 

“Yes,” he admitted. “It has caught 
hold of me, blown me right away with a 
sort of whirlwind recklessness. It fills me 
with exultation, too. Isn’t that strange? 
I’m one of the plodders, the dry-as-dusters. 
I’m really sedentary all through—a creature 
of books and retorts, of midnight oil, of 
orderly laboratories, of routine. I’ve lived 
peacefully housed in a life from which all 
stress and excitement have been carefully 
abstracted; yet here am I rushing about 
like a John Buchan hero—and reveling 
in it.” 

“But that’s just the reason!” cried 
Cicely. ‘“ When the quiet-living and the 
sedentary take to action, they are gluttons 
for thrills. The dam is loosed, and out 
comes our conserved intensity with an enor- 
mous gush. I come from a comfortable 
family, in which the daughters do nothing 
with unparalleled fervor all day long. We 
are simply suffocated with ease, and live 
lives of crushing usualness. Certainly, the 
hospital training and nursing relieved some 
of my feelings; but either because the hos- 
pital was merely an escape into another 
routine, or because I have an overcharge 
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of feelings, I was never really carried out of 
myself before. Now this—this—” 

“ Don’t you think of the dangers?” 

“Very much. Underneath, I’m badly 
scared; but that’s part of it all. Perhaps, 
indeed, it is the spice of it, the thing that 
makes it different. I feel like a child dar- 
ing life. I want to see how far I can go, 
as it were, before anything happens; and, 
in spite of happenings, I know I’ve got 
to go as far as I can.” 

“T think—” said Phillip. 

“T have the same feeling,” interrupted 
Thorold. “It is curious. Perhaps every- 
body has. The real courage, after all, is 
not to be ignorant of fear, but to know fear 
and yet to go on.” 

“T think—” Phillip began again. 

“ That’s it! It is as if 1 was cowardly 
with my legs, but determined to fight some 
one with my arms and brain,” said Cicely. 

“Or it’s like leaving your body to 
wriggle and cringe and die on the ground, 
while one goes forward fighting and win- 
ning with the soul,” added Phillip. 

“ Good—that’s it!” cried Thorold en- 
thusiastically. 

Phillip smiled. 

“ Oh, well,” he said, “I’m glad to have 
contributed my bit to the metaphysics of 
fear. What I really want to attract your 
attention to is this little map I have in my 
hand, and the small staff plan I have in 
my head.” 

XI 


PHILLIP spread the map before them. 


“ Paragraph one,” he began. “ We take 
it for granted that to arrive with pomp and 
circumstance and this handsome but recog- 
nizable car into the heart of Thorpwold is 
asking for trouble right away. 

- “ Two—accepting the aforesaid, we must 
make our entry by stealth, and without any 
manifest guile. 

“ Three—the best mode, method, or form 
to do this is to leave our car at some spot 
conveniently covered and reasonably remote 
from attention and harm, and so to proceed 
into Thorpwold on foot to examine the lay 
of the land and the house of Brandt. 

“ With all these points in mind, we next 
turn to the map, to find if possible, our 
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strategic base. Thanks to the acumen of 
our able staff such a point has been found.” 

Phillip put his finger on the map. They 
saw he was pointing at a spot which seemed 
somewhat remote from the gathering of 
tiny black maggots that stood for Thorp- 
wold village. 

“ Rather a distance,” Thorold said. 

“Under a mile, as the adventurers will 
walk. I’ll show you that in a minute.” 

“ T was trying to say that it seems a little 
bit out of touch. No direct road to Thorp- 
wold; no good road, even, to get to it from 
this direction. Seems to me to be awkward- 
ly placed for what we are to do. It may 
hamper speed and action.” Phillip looked 
at him, smiling and inscrutable. “ Only 
my opinion, of course, Phillip. I offer it 
to help things.” 

“A very valuable opinion, Jimmy,” an- 
swered Phillip. “It is the type of opinion 
I would have wanted if I’d been asked to 
choose. You’ve outlined the preeminent 
virtues of that little place with a most acute 
touch.” 

“ Not the virtues—the faults.” 

“ War is a great reversing-gear,” said the 
bright lieutenant. “ It turns things upside 
down. Peace hath her virtues, and war 
changes ’em to crimes. Awkwardness— 
that was your fundamental argument. It is 
mine. Awkwardness—that is the virtue 
which gives my jolly little base its strategic 
value.” 

He drew their attention to the map. 

“ Consider,” he said. “ This spot is, as 
you say, thoroughly out of the way—off all 
reasonable lines of route. That’s the point. 
It is so thoroughly out of the way that it 
should be out of the reckoning. There is 
little chance of our friends, the Germans, 
thinking that we will go there. Need I 
tell you that they will watch the reputable 
motor roads, and that they will watch for 
a car on those roads? Now there are no 
roads from here to Thorpwold. Good point, 
that—nothing for them to watch, as has 
been said. For that reason there will be 
less danger of their patrols surprising our 
car, and Cudd, when we are away from it. 
True, as you were just going to say, Jimmy, 
that fact will hamper us if we have to get 
away quickly.” 
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Phillip looked at the chemist. 

“Yes, I was going to say that,” agreed 
Thorold. 

“Tt is a point,” commented Phillip. “It 
is our duty, as it was Napoleon’s, to pre- 
pare for retreat. But even this will help. 
At a given hour, and after dark, Cudd will 
bring the car carefully round by this dé- 
tour.” He indicated a clear but secondary 
road on the map. “ The going will prob- 
ably be abominable, but he should arrive 
at a point where he will not only be able to 
get on to the main road and away with ease, 
but will probably get there without atten- 
tion from the enemy. Night and a by-road 
—that should help. That is the tactical 
point where he will wait—by that barn, on 
the outskirts of the village. That, also, will 
be our rendezvous when we leave Brandt’s 
house. 

“ That’s the réle of the motor; now for 
ours. You will see, by those little woolly 
things and the shading on the map, that the 
car will halt in a little coppice. Again you 
will. note, from the contour figures, that that 
cutting is made through one of the highest 


points in this rather level and ordinary dis- 


trict. Anyhow, it is the highest point to 
serve us. As I judge, Cudd can leave the 
car on the road, and, by climbing to the 
top of the cutting, will be both able to keep 
an eye on the car and an eye on these two 
field-paths. We enter Thorpwold by these 
field-paths. You and Miss Baistain will 
follow that one; I will follow this, which is 
shorter.” 

Thorold interrupted. Phillip, in fact, had 
already raised his head and looked toward 
his friend. 

“ But, Phillip, my dear man, surely not 
Miss Baistain! I mean that for her to go 
into Thorpwold would be—” 

“T am going into Thorpwold,” said 
Cicely resolutely. 

“ My dear Miss Cicely, there may be real 
danger—”’ 

“T am going into Thorpwold, danger or 
none,” said Cicely defiantly. 

Phillip smiled. 

“ Also, Jimmy,” he said, with eyes twink- 
ling, “I want to use Miss Baistain—that 
is, if I am in command.” 

“ Oh, but—” 
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“Of course you are in command,” said 
Cicely. ‘“ We are here just to obey you ”— 
she flashed a resolute look at Thorold—‘“ to 
obey you without questioning.” 

“Oh! Oh, very well,” said Thorold dog- 
gedly. 

“You and Miss Baistain will follow this 
field-path to this hill,” said Phillip. “ From 
this hill—where the path touches it—to 
Cudd’s cutting is a direct line of vision, as 
you will see by the map. Cudd will be 
able to watch it. The hill is Miss Bais- 
tain’s post.” 

“ My post?” burst out Cicely. 
mean that I have to remain there?” 

“T need you there,” said Phillip meekly. 

“It’s absurd! It’s a trick to keep me out 
of things!” 

“We're here to obey Phillip without 
questioning,” said Thorold decisively. 

“Oh!” said Miss Baistain, and she suc- 
cumbed without further protest. 

Phillip continued. He did not let the 
nurse see that he was smiling. 

“Miss Baistain will have the paper on 
her—the contents of which, by the way, we 
will carry in our memories only. If she 
sees anybody suspicious coming toward her, 
she must hide in this rather uncomfortable 
ditch, marked under these trees. Other- 
wise, she will take up her position under 
cover of those same trees, and, unobserved, 
will watch the field-path to Thorpwold. 
If, unfortunately, one of us does not appear 
by half past eight, which will be the limit 
of the daylight, she must go back to Cudd, 
and then off to the local headquarters as 
quickly as she can.” 

“ As bad as that?” said Thorold with a 
thrill. 

“Can’t take risks,” said Phillip. “It 
will mean that something will have hap- 
pened to us. And we must leave the local 
headquarters to finish the job as quickly 
and as well as they can, from that moment. 
You won’t have a pleasant time with that 
headquarters, I’m afraid, Miss Baistain.” 

Cicely tossed her head prettily. 

“And if nothing has happened?” she 
said, and her voice thrilled, too. 

“One of us will come out of the village 
to you. You will wave your handkerchief 
—or Thorold’s, which is larger—to Cudd, 


“ You 
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to show that all is well. You will receive 
his answering signal—a handkerchief, again. 
Then come on into the village. You will 
certainly want something to eat, and there 
may also be plans to discuss. After that, 
you go off to the rendezvous and wait with 
Cudd. We do what is to be done in the 
matter of Brandt’s house.” 

“IT don’t want to rendezvous. 
come to the house.” 

“ Orders!” said Thorold. 
be no place for—” 

Phillip, the diplomat, spoke. It is not 
always wise to remind the twentieth-century 
woman that she is, in spite of all, just 
feminine. 

“ Miss Baistain, you will be more useful 
if you do not come into the house. You 
will, for one thing, keep the paper intact, 
whatever befalls. For another, you will 
represent our second move to checkmate 
the enemy. If we do not turn up by morn- 
ing—then, again, you must go at top speed 
to the local headquarters. We must spread 
out our forces.” 

Cicely sat in rueful silence. Phillip rose, 
bent over Cudd, and explained the new 
route to the cutting in the coppice. 

The car was making its way along rough 
and winding byways. The occupants were 
lifting and jolting curiously. 

“ There is, of course, the house itself to 
think of,” said Thorold. “ We have taken 
it rather for granted, but can we get into 
it? How are we'going to do so?” 

“If you’ve made up your mind to get 
into a house,” said Phillip, “ you always do 
it somehow. That isn’t superman philoso- 
phy, but good, sound burgling rule of 
thumb. We mean to get-into Brandt’s 
house. Leave it at that.” 

“ Then, the house itself. I suppose you’ve 
realized that it must have been damaged 
by the bombs?” 

“T have had it in mind.” 

“ But how much damaged?” 

“ Not my day for riddles,” said Phillip. 

“ It might be a complete ruin.” 

“ Might be—that’s the risk; but perhaps 
it “ll be only partial ruin. The moral and 
material effect of bombs is about two stories 
deep, as a rule. A small house might be 
considerably hurt. From my own inten- 


I want to 


“ Also, it will 
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sive knowledge, I should say that Brandt’s 
residence might be very scurvily knocked 
about, but not enough to keep us out of it. 
Also, these catacombs—” 

“ Ah, the catacombs! 
them again.” 

Phillip, of course, had already decoded 
the whole’ of Brandt’s paper to his com- 
panions. Cicely, who was keeping the little 
packet in a safe and feminine place, pro- 
duced and unfolded the paper. She handed 
it over to Phillip. 

“No,” said Phillip. “ We will take our 
memory for a trial run. You read the di- 
rections as I recite them. Pull me up if I 
go off the track.” 

“ I’m ready,” said Cicely. 

Phillip began without the slightest hesi- 
tation: 

“ «Entrance to catacombs, No. 7 East 
Street, Thorpwold. Go to large pantry on 
left of scullery door, passing through house. 
At back of pantry, under entire length of 
bottom shelf, is a large cupboard, used as 
wood cupboard. Remove wood inside. One 
of the pieces of wood will remain fixed to 
floor. Pull on that very strongly. This 
will release catch. Floor of cupboard will 
fall away. Steps lead down from here into 
catacombs. In chamber at foot of steps 
there are three branching passages. Take 
left-hand one. Thirty paces down turn to 
left—not to right. Right is a blind passage. 
Fifteen paces, turn to left—not to right. 
Fifteen paces farther on, the passage turns 
left at a sharp angle. There is a niche in 
this wall for a lamp, if necessary. Stop. 
Kick powerfully at bottom of angle wall. 
If the kick is strong, the floor will spring 
open downward. Beneath is a very small 
chamber with shelves. In the red box on 
the second shelf are the particulars, plans, 
et cetera, of the cache. Pantry flap and 
floor flap are fitted on under side with open- 
ing levers and bolts to secure.’ How’s 
that?” 

“You have a very good memory,” said 
Cicely. 

The car stopped with a jolt. 

“ The cutting, sir,” said Cudd. 

They looked up, to find that they were 
under trees and between high banks, even 
as Phillip had planned. They alighted. 


Let’s hear about 
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Whatever Cudd—the lad who liked a 
quiet life, and wasn’t averse to adven- 
ture—thought about being posted as a sort 
of reserve force, he was too well trained a 
man to protest.. He received his instruc- 
tions without comment, and perhaps Cicely 
took her cue from him. They went across 
the field-paths, and she took her place ac- 
cording to schedule, without mentioning the 
topic of disappointment. She caught 
Thorold’s hand as he left her, and her eyes 
—but that had nothing to do with the busi- 
ness of Brandt’s house. 

Thorold got into Thorpwold first. He 
walked calmly along through a deserted 
main street, and presently, without asking, 
found the narrow, quiet byway that was 
East Street. He began to look at the num- 
bers of the bucolic but slightly overgrown 
flint cottages that made the street; but al- 
most at once he saw that he would not have 
to hunt far for No. 7. The Zep bomb 


had made No. 7 a most distinctive thing. 
It was a pretty bad wreck, but, as Phillip 

had said, it was not an “ altogether ” wreck. 

The front of the house had been terribly 


mauled. The rear walls and the rear rooms 
had come off in the curious scatheless way 
of rooms that encounter high explosive. 

There were pictures on the walls—that 
is, on the flimsy lath partition that sepa- 
rated the back from the front rooms. 
Through a large gap in such a wall on the 
first floor Thorold could see a bed, and a 
chest of drawers, and a chair with ‘clothes 
on it—all intact, as if they had been put 
there as an exhibit of bedroom furniture. 

He could not see anything of the ground 
floor. A rough board fence had been put 
up in front of it, and the gate was locked. 
Before that gate was a middle-aged, amia- 
ble, but earnest, constable. 

Thorold hesitated. The constable caught 
the chemist’s eye, and the constable was 
friendly. 

“ Nasty smash!” said Thorold by way of 
a Start. 

The constable was off. You would have 
said that he had been just pining his life 
away because he could not tell the whole 
dramatic story to sympathetic ears. That 
was the effect. It all came out with an 
unceasing and copious flow. Thorold lis- 
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tened, and wondered what he should do, 
or what he might do. 

As he listened, he saw Phillip stroll negli- 
gently into view at the end of the street. 
Thorold’s heart lightened. Phillip, the 
solver of difficulties, would undoubtedly 
solve this one. Phillip just as negligently 
strolled away from the end of the street. 
He disappeared. 

Thorold was put out. What was Phillip 
up to? Phillip was not only leaving him 
in the lurch, he was leaving him at the 
mercy of a bore. The constable churned 
out the horrid details. 

“When we coom up it was a ’orrible 
muck. Burnin’ a bit, you know, sir, and 
mucky like, too, you know, sir. But there 
was ’uman beings in it, sir. We ’ad to get 
them out. No thinking about ourselves 
then, sir, you know. We ’ad to rescue 
them ’uman beings.” 

Thorold shifted, as if under torture. He 
turned slightly, and saw Phillip again. 
Phillip was coming from the other end of 
the little street. He had passed up a road 
behind the ruin, had come through a field- 
bordered path at the top of East Street, and 
was now approaching them from the remote 
end. He came up casually. 

“ Hello, Jimmy! Been looking for you. 
I’m really hungry, you know.” 

The constable saluted the uniform. 

“ Gemman looking at my bombed ’ouse, 
sir,” he volunteered garrulously. 

“So I see,” said Phillip, showing a spark 
of interest. “And, by Jove, it seems to 
have got it pretty bad!” 

“ Very bad, sir,” admitted the constable. 

“ And the ground floor—bad?” 

This was the cue for the constable to lead 
the man in khaki to view the bad ground 
floor; but the constable led not. He mere- 
ly said: 

“ Awful, sir!” 

Phillip was a little more interested. 

“ Indeed!” he said. “ That’s very inter- 
esting. It would be worth seeing, do you 
think?” 

“ Sorry, sir,” said the constable, sympa- 
thetic but firm. 

“ Eh?” said Phillip in mild surprise. 

“ Orders, sir. No admittance, sir—no- 
body on no account.” 
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“ But—”’ 
cated his, own uniform. 
low soldiers—” 

“ IT know, sir; but it’s forbid now. Them’s 
the orders. Nobody on no account—not 
even the milingtary.” 

“The local commander’s orders, eh? 
Where is the depot? I could get a permit 
perhaps?” 

“No, sir. No depot, sir. In any case, 
this was an order from an orficer superior 
to depots. An’ ’e was mighty ’ot about it.” 
A wave of indignation swept over the con- 
stable. ‘“ Seemed to think I liked people 
looking over the ’ouse!” 

“ A commanding officer?” 

“ No, sir—staff-orficer.” 

“ Eh?” said Phillip quickly, opening the 
collar of his greatcoat. “I’m a staff- 
officer, too.” 

“T see, sir; but this was a major, sir— 
a large staff-major, sir.” 

“Ah!” said Phillip, 


Phillip, with a glance, indi- 
“ Tt’s usual to al- 


suddenly seeing 


light. “A staff-major! Perhaps he is stay- 
ing here?” 
“No, sir, he ain’t. 


Come and-went in a 
car, ’e did. I’m sorry, sir,” pleaded the 
constable. ‘ 

“ Not at all,” said Phillip. “ You’ve done 
quite rightly, my man. Come along, Jimmy. 
Don’t try to corrupt the law—and I’m very 
hungry!” 

XII 


Puiturp drew Thorold back, not toward 
the main street, but toward the field-bor- 
dered path at the other end of East Street. 
They walked along the muddy path until 
they came to the road that Phillip must 
have turned up. 

It was no more than a straggly little lane. 
The gardens of the East Street houses came 
down to the gravel-beds that made its pave- 
ment. On the other side there were some 
morbid-looking trees, a hedge, and one or 
two timid and retiring cottages. 

“ Examine carefully,” said Phillip, keep- 
ing Thorold in the cover of a bush. “ This 
is our line of approach—for to-night. Note 
that the gardens have seven-foot flint walls. 
The door leading through the stone wall 
of No. 7 is rather resolutely barred. I 
spent ten seconds in testing it as I passed. 
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The garden gate of No. 5—next door to 
No. 7, as you may have deduced—is neither 
barred nor locked. Also, it cannot be 
bolted or otherwise rendered impregnable. 
That, too, I have noted. . Burglars would 
never waste their time on the heirlooms of 
No. 7 East Street, and the owner of No. 5, 
wise man, has not idly spent his cash on 
preventives. In his garden is a very inferior 
fruit-tree, which will make a very superior 
ladder. Fix all these things in your head.” 

“ T’ve done that,” said Thorold. 

“ Good!” said Phillip. “ Remember, your 
next visit will be in moonlight—that is, 
first quarter moonlight. Now turn slightly 
north. I will give you compass directions. 
Over there, where those trees are, you will 
see beneath them a most deplorable struc- 
ture. Observe not its leering roof, but its 
white wall. It is the barn, and that is our 
point of rendezvous to-night, after we have 
visited Brandt’s house. Can you keep the 
line of direction in your head?” 

“ Yes,” said Thorold. 

“Good! You pass three trees on your 
right, and a small haystack, also on your 
right; then the trees over the barn should 
loom in front. Turn again, Jimmy!” 

They faced the fields behind Thorpwold. 

“ By trespassing in a line due south- 
west,” said Phillip, “you will reach the 
field-path that brought you in. It ‘ll be the 
second—mine is the first. I think, perhaps, 
you will prefer to bring Miss Cicely in to 
tea.” . ° 

“ Phillip!” began Thorold. 

“ Not pure generosity on my part, by 
any means,” said the young man. “I have 
large things to do—mainly in the ‘ look see’ 
line. There is a neat inn at the other end 
of Thorpwold.” 

“ T saw that. My path came out near it.” 

“That is the one we won’t go into,” 
drawled Phillip. ‘“ There is, on the other 
hand, a little tea-garden on this side of 
the High Street, a few doors lower than the 
inn, which can be entered from the fields. 
You can’t miss it; there’s a potty little 
notice stuck on the end of a pole near its 
crazy gate. You might enter the tea-gar- 
den by that gate, and then we sha’n’t be 
seen. I shall be in the house, ordering tea 
and collecting my thoughts. Don’t forget 
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that a handkerchief must be waved to 
Cudd, as a sign that he starts at nightfall 
to meet us by the barn.” 


Perhaps Cicely and Thorold were a little 
later coming to tea than might have been 
expected. There are certain phases of 
youth in which hunger does not appear to 
be the important thing that many people 
think it. Phillip did not seem to mind, 
however. In any case, they had plenty of 
time to wait before night came. 

“We took cover all the way,” said 
Cicely, who had the brightest of colors when 
they came through the gardens into the 
house. 

“It’s wise to think of every detail,” said 
Phillip gravely, but with amused eyes. “I 
can see that Jimmy took cover thoroughly, 
as is his way of doing things. He has been 
sitting in it.” 

There were wisps of hay on Jimmy’s 
coat. There was a most amiable haystack 
on the field-path. 

“ Ah, that must have been when we saw 
that man!” Thorold said desperately. 


Phillip wrinkled his nose, looked at the 
teacups, and said nothing. He didn’t think 
that Jimmy had seen very much of man, 
though Cicely might have kept her eyes 
on one. 

“ And you, Mr. Phillip?” Cicely asked. 
“Ts there anything fresh?” 


“ Tea,” said Phillip. “ A most adequate 
quantity of tea. Also eggs and some ham; 
fish-paste, watercress, and lettuce, for those 
who have the fruit bulge. Jam—not plum 
and apple. Corned beef, if ‘you want it. 
Fried fish, if you ache for it. A jolly tea— 
a large tea!” 

He smiled at Cicely, and rang a bell. 
She saw that this was the moment for dis- 
cussing tea, not plans. 

It was really a jolly tea. Phillip talked 
of George Robey, and of Harold, the subal- 
tern, who wanted to know of things it 
wasn’t really necessary to know; of revues 
and songs and things. Phillip had a way. 
Phillip, who looked a shining and miracu- 
lous uniform, and no more, was everything 
else. Cicely, who glanced at him a good 
deal when she was not looking at Thorold, 
said to him: 
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“ You’re rather unexpected, Mr. Phillip!” 

“T am nearly always unexpected,” said 
Phillip. “ Visitors to headquarters look at 
me, and sniff, and say in altitudinous tones: 
‘ Now, please let me see a real officer.’ One 
look at me convinces the world that as a 
decoration I am in a good class, but as a 
soldier my brain won’t let me.” 

Cicely laughed. 

“Why mislead the world?” 

“Part of my charm,” said Phillip. 
““ When people and majors find that I some- 
times act with a dim sense of intelligence, 
they are so pleased that they go about like 
beaming anthropologists who have person- 
ally discovered a new race. They make, as 
it were, a solemn joy of the thing. They 
buttonhole commanders-in-chief, saying 
confidentially: ‘ You are wrong about this 
lad, Phillip—his cerebellum is not unmiti- 
gated wood. I have discovered symptoms 
of real brain.’ Thus everybody is pleased, 
and I’m happy.” 

“ That is the funny part; now give us the 
serious reason,” said Cicely, holding her 
head up deliciously, and glancing at him be- 
neath her lashes. “ Why adopt the attitude 
of ineffable flippancy, while really, under- 
neath it all—” 

“Thorold,” cried Phillip desperately, 
“she is using the scalpel without chloro- 
form. Rouse the antivivisectionists to my 
aid!” 

“ No, I’m going to hold you down when 
you wriggle,” said Jimmy. “ I’m interested, 
teo.” 

Phillip put up his hands. 

“ Kamerad!” he wailed. 

“ Now,” said Cicely, smiling, “ give us 
the real reason of you.” 

Phillip sat back. 

“ You have hit it,” he answered, smiling. 
“The real reason of me is me. I am built 
like—me. I cannot help me. Clothes, and 
my bright, morning face, and my healthy 
egotism—all that comes to me without my 
troubling.” 

He stopped. Cicely looked at him. He 
went on rueful, protesting, answering 
Cicely’s look: 

“And I rather like it—oh, yes! Also, 
it is not without good, sturdy values. You 
see, a man who looks a chump can do 
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things that men of the impressive Bismarck 
school can’t do. The fool walks in where 
angels merely cry ‘ Baffled’ to the Yale 
lock.” 

“ But you are anything but a fool,” said 
Cicely. 

“ There’s no knowing,” said Phillip. 
“ Fortunately, the world has adopted the 
universal habit of judging by appearances, 
in spite of proverbs.” 

He looked at his wrist-watch. 

“We want some more hot water,” he 
said inanely. 

Cicely reached out for the bell, but Phil- 
lip was there first. He smiled, lifted the 
jug, and with jug and bell, went to the 
door. 

They were in the front room on the 
ground floor. Phillip looked along the pas- 
sage and up the stairs, and glanced in 
through the open door of the back room. 
He stood and listened. Presently he rang 
the bell. 

The circumferent young married woman 
who came from the kitchen in answer was 
surprised to see him in the passage, jug in 
hand. 

“I am sorry, sir!” she cried, smiling, as 
women did, at Phillip. “I didn’t ’ear you 
ring first time.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Phillip amia- 
bly. “ You were busy, probably.” 

“Yes, sir, an’ it’s a long way to the 
kitchen, an’ one doesn’t always ’ear—” 

“ That’s all right,” smiled Phillip. 

*“« An’ me being alone in the ’ouse makes 
it awkward,” said the woman. 

She said more, both when she took the 
jug and brought it back full; but what has 
been put down here was obviously the thing 
that counted. 

As Phillip came back, Cicely smiled at 
him, and he smiled back at her. It was 
certain that Cicely was thinking that Phillip 
was anything but a fool. It was certain 
that Phillip knew what Cicely was think- 
ing. Both knew how Phillip had found out 
that he would not be overheard. 

Phillip poured water in the pot,. leaned 
back, and looked at them. 

“Tt may interest you to know that the 
Confraternity of Boches is here, on the spot, 
and alert,” he told them. 
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“ That was to be expected,” said Cicely. 
‘Some of the confraternity never left this 
place, probably. They were here with 
Brandt, watching him and his house.” 

“Do they know we’re here, do you 
think?” asked Thorold. 

“They do not know, but they are ex- 
pecting us.” 

“ How are you so certain?” 
Thorold. 

“ Mayn’t I be certain?” asked Phillip of 
Cicely. 

Cicely laughed outright. 

“You’re too penetrating, 
Mr.—” 

““ Oh, please, merely Phillip!” 

Thorold was a little perplexed. 

“ Pardon me, both of you, but I don’t 
quite understand this part. Why is Philip 
penetrating?” 

“ Only—well, when Phillip says a thing 
definitely—-when he is so certain, it is be- 
cause he knows definitely and certainly,” 
said Cicely. 

“Ah! You’ve found that out already. 
You have penetration as well as Phillip!” 

Thorold flushed a little, and Cicely gave 
him a smile—a different smile to the one 
Phillip gained. It was a much warmer 
smile. Phillip would have willingly ex- 
changed smiles. 

“Well, you are certain, Phillip—n'ease 
explain to the ignorant.” 

“Little to explain,” protested Phillip. 
“As I came in from my field-path, I no- 
ticed an undistinguished man sitting on a 
wall, and employing his hours as do the 
lilies of thee field. I noticed that his wall 
was a first-rate observation-post. He could 
watch the forks of the two roads that enter 
Thorpwold from this side—the coast road, 
and the road from inland. It seemed to me 
that possibly he was not as idle as he 
looked. He saw me, and saw that I was a 
khaki man. I wondered whether he would 
know what I stood for. I was alert for 
signs of human acuteness; but I think his 
soul was concentrated on the blessed 
words—‘ motor-car with three people in 
same, one of them female, also chauffeur.’ 
His casual glance slid off me and returned 
to the roads. Of.course, he may have 
notched me for report.” 


This from 


Phillip— 
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“Could he have seen me?” asked 
Thorold. 

“ No, you entered the High Street round 
the bend. I don’t know whether there was 
anybody else on the lookout. I didn’t see 
signs, but that’s not proof. Anyhow, when 
I came in here to tea, I examined the land- 
scape from this window. The wall of obser- 
vation is easily seen from this window. The 
lotus-eater was still upon it, gazing dream- 
ily at this road. Well, I was rather glad 
that we all were to come in by the back 
gate. I was, if you don’t really mind, not 
terribly hurt when I found your coming 
was a little delayed. I occupied the time 
with sleuthery from behind Nottingham 
lace curtains. It was instructive. Ten 
minutes before you came, another husky 
fellow, without a care or a job in the world, 
loitered up. Both lads talked a little—I 
would have given a new tunic of my own 
design to hear what they said; then the 
watcher on the wall went home to tea, and 
the relief patrol took his place. He’s still 
there.” 

Phillip offered cigarettes. 

“ And that’s all,” he said. ‘“ From the 
signs I am certain, and I think you will be, 
that they are still expecting 4 party in a 
motor-car.” 

“ As Miss Cicely said,” put Thorold. “ It 
was all to be expected. It alters nothing, 
does it? We goon. We go to the back of 
East Street to-night. Miss Cicely goes on 
to the rendezvous—we go over the wall to 
our task.” 

Phillip nodded. Cicely flicked the ash 
from her cigarette into her plate and said 
precisely nothing. 


XIII 


THE owner of No. 5 East Street, Thorp- 
wold did not even keep a dog. They were 
up the fruit-tree and over the wall without 
so much as a cur’s snarl. 

They crept along the garden of No. 7 
in the shadow of the wall. Brandt’s house, 
with its shattered windows, looked blind 
and gaunt and like a skeleton in the milky- 
blue wash of the youngish moon. 

There was a big elder-tree by the wall, 
near the corner of the house. Its shadow 
was blotched and enormous on the ground, 
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and in that shadow they waited, crouching. 
There was not a sound. Phillip touched 
Thorold, and they moved on again; no 
words were to be spoken. 

On the verge of the elder-tree’s shadow 
the officer dropped down on hands and 
knees and went forward under the shade 
of some small laurels. 

Thorold followed. He saw that Phillip 
was making for the lean-to conservatory of 
the house. 

It was a conservatory which had been 
built against the house, against the wall of 
the next-door house, and against the wall 
of the kitchen—that is, it was sunk in a 
recess. Thorold saw the wisdom of the line 
of attack. They would be in shadow as 
they broke in. Also, the explosion of the 
bomb would have shattered all the conserv- 
atory glass. There would be some sort of 
protection, of course. 

“ Wire netting,” Phillip whispered back. 

Thorold could hear the note of drawled 
amusement in the lieutenant’s voice. In a 
second Phillip’s hand had gone to the 
pocket of his overcoat and had brought out 
a large and capable pair of nippers. 

For an indolent young man, Phillip had a 
workmanlike and thorough manner in his 
way of cutting the rabbit-netting. As a 
matter of fact, he had learned under fire 
the waste of time and energy begot of hur- 
rying wire-cutting. 

It was easy to get into the conserva- 
tory, though there was a fair amount of 
glass on the pot-shelves, and that had to 
be avoided as they shinned into the 
place. After that, the explosion proved 
their friend. The light doors leading from 
the back room into the conservatory had 
been—to all practical purposes—blown' to 
pieces. They had merely to walk into the 
room. 

Into the room, out into the passage— 
queer, that, to Thorold, for they walked 
into open air, where the explosion had shorn 
down the front of the house. Then they. 
turned to the left to get to the kitchen and 
scullery. The pantry was before them. 

Curiously enough, the pantry was intact. 
A lot of plaster had fallen from the ceiling, 
and that was about all. Phillip went on his 
knees, opened the oblong door of the wood- 
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cupboard under the bottom shelf, and be- 
gan gently, and without noise, to take out 
the wood. 

There was not very much wood left. 
Soon it was all out—save one piece that 
seemed immovable. Phillip switched on his 
electric torch, caught hold of the wood, 
and pulled. 

It needed a strong pull. He had to brace 
himself after.the first attempt, and then 
the billet came away. 

“ Eureka!” breathed Thorold. 

Before their eyes the floor of the wood- 
cupboard had become black. A well of 
darkness yawned there. In the torchlight 
they saw the shadow of the first step. 

“We've got it!” whispered Thorold ex- 
citedly. 

Phillip sat up swiftly. 
put out the light. 

“* What is it?” Thorold breathed. 

Phillip’s hand pressed his arm. Both 
listened. Something moved in the empty 
house. A piece of glass fell, tinkled, and 
shattered. 

They waited. Thorold felt the kick and 
quiver of his knees. Phillip seemed un- 
naturally firm and cool. Something cheeped 
and scrunched, a boot had come down on a 
piece of glass. 

Thorold gulped. He wished it had been 
Phillip’s pistol, and not his, that they had 
left with Cudd. 

Phillip switched on the torch. 

“ All right!” he said. “ It’s Miss Cicely.” 

Cicely, her skirts kilted up in unfemi- 
nine but comely fashion, appeared in the 
kitchen doorway. 

“ Don’t shoot! Don’t shoot!” she called, 
whispering. ‘‘ Cicely—only Cicely.” 

She came forward. 

“ Anything wrong?” Thorold hissed. 
“ Anything wrong, Miss Cicely?” 

Cicely was with them in the pantry. 

“T was,” she breathed, and her bright 
eyes shone in the arch. “I was—I was 
out in the cold.” She saw the wood-cup- 
board. “ O-oh, you’ve found it!” 

Phillip rose, pulled the pantry door to, 
crowded past them to the cupboard, made 
himself small, and stepped cautiously down 
the stairs. Cicely came next. Thorold 
brought up the rear. 


He listened. He 
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The stairs were as narrow as the shoul- 
ders of a broad man. It was like descend- 
ing into a coffin. 

The chamber at the foot of the steps 
took the three of them, but it was a crowd. 
Three passages yawned before them like 
the deep portals of the pit of Abaddon. 
Phillip took the left, unhesitantly. 

The walls of the passage touched their 
shoulders as they walked. Their hair stirred 
sometimes as their hats touched the roof. 
It was all narrowly, almost crushingly con- 
fined, but the air was singularly good. 

Phillip went first, his torch playing on 
the ominous walls. Cicely came second. 
Thorold followed, lighting the way for 
Cicely’s feet with his torch. 

They came to the divide and turned to 
the left. They turned to the left once 
more. They came to the point where the 
path turned at an angle. There was a 
niche in the wall that would take a lamp. 
They stopped. 

The silence pressed down on them with 
a visible force. There was greater space 
here, because of the turn. Cicely pressed 
forward. Phillip checked her with his 
hand. 

“We don’t know where it opens,” he 
whispered in a voice that boomed along the 
Stygian passages. “To go on might be 
risky. Thorold!” 

Thorold sidled forward. 

“ Kick the bottom of that wail angle,” 
Phillip told him, “ and kick hard. Can’t 
trust my lame leg.” _. - 

Thorold kicked. His kick sounded and 
echoed and reechoed, deeply and gloomily, 
forward and back. 

He kicked again. Nothing happened. 

He kicked a third time. Nothing— 

‘“ Look!” breathed Cicely. “ Look!” 

The floor was open. Black on the black- 
ness of this sepulchral place was a square 
patch in the floor. Phillip stepped forward, 
and flashed his torch downward. 

There was a grave in the floor—a grave, 
an oubliette, a narrow, terrible, intimidating 
hole. It was a hole that would barely take 
one grown person; but an iron ladder led 
down into it, and there were shelves round 
it; and on one of those shelves there was a 
box shining redly in the torchlight. 
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“ Thank goodness!” Thorold was saying. 
“ Thank goodness! Thank goodness!” 

Phillip dropped to the ground, prepara- 
tory to descending. Cicely put her hand 
on his shoulder. 

“ Please!” she whispered. “ Please!” 

Phillip looked up. She was above him. 
The torchlight was on her, shining and 
glowing on her quick and vivid face. He 
saw the bright emotion in her eyes. He saw 
the divine ardor of her lips and her cheeks, 
saw the thrill of her breath in her slender 
and fluent body. 

“ Please!” she pleaded. 
is mine—please!” 

Phillip swung his feet aside. Gathering 
her kilted skirts tighter, Cicely went down 
into the pit. 

In less than a minute she was up again, 
half out of the pit, leaning her elbows on 
the dirty ground; and Phillip was sitting, 
and Thorold was sitting, and the red box 
was open in their midst, and Phillip’s quick, 
cool eyes were swiftly examining paper 
after paper. . 

“Map!” he whispered, opening out a 
square tracing. “But in cipher. It’s 
Greek just now. Have to go over that care- 
fully at an unexcited moment, before we 
can make head or tail of it.” 

He lifted a wad of papers, clipped to- 
gether. 

“A schedule this, I should say—in 
cipher, too. We'll have to decode later; 
but easy—same old infantile code. Why, 
here’s an easy word—‘ gold.’ Yes, and gold 
again; gold all the way. Every line, gold, 
gold!” 

“ Gold!” cried Cicely in a thrilling whis- 
per. “ Gold—treasure!” 

“Gold!” Thorold whispered the same 
magic word. 

Phillip flipped over the sheets of the 
schedule. 

“Gold, gold; always gold. Cicely, you 
have discovered to us Golconda!” 

His hands went feverishly through the 
other papers. 

“ Directions, that, I think—measure- 
ments in it, but code still. More direc- 
tions—don’t know what that one is, or that. 
But this—this little one—why, this little 
one’s in German!” 


“This at least 


" “ Wonderful—it’s wonderful! 
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He brought it right under the torch. 

“In German, my hat, and listen—for 
Heaven’s sake listen to this mad and magi- 
cal thing! ‘ Note—this box contains map 
of the cache. A schedule of all the specie 
in gold sterling—English coin—two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand pounds’ value.’ ” 
Phillip’s hand shook with excitement. “ ‘ Of 
all the plate, gold and silver, one hundred 
and ten thousand pounds’ value; jewels and 
jewelry, one hundred and twenty thousand 
pounds’ value; other trinkets and valuables, 
one hundred and ten thousand pounds’ 
value, about—all collected from subjects of 
the empire living within English boundaries 
at the warning of war. Also the stock of 
munitions, arms, and other things, of which 
details are given in cipher schedules. All 
these things being hidden in the place de- 
tailed in cipher, for the benefit and use of 
the All-Highest at such a time as he can 
take them in*this war, or make use of them 
after the war.’ ” 

Phillip stopped, stared at the paper open- 
mouthed. 

“Good Heavens! 
incredible, but true!” 

Thorold was trembling with excitement. 

“ Treasure, treasure!” breathed Cicely. 
I can’t say 


Incredible—utterly 


anything. It’s too wonderful!” 

“* More than half a million pounds of it! 
Oh, Miss Cicely, what a splendid stroke of 
yours!” 

Thorold started to whisper. “ 

“It doesn’t seem true. Is it true? I 
can’*t—” 

“ Hush!” breathed Cicely very softly. 

They looked sharply at her. She was 
standing there half out of the cellar. Her 
head was tilted up, her face pale and shin- 
ing in the light, and she was listening, lis- 
tening. 

“ Hush!” she breathed again. 

They listened. 

“ Moving!” she whispered. 
moving!” 

They listened. Somebody was moving. 

They heard a shuffle—a stealthy shuffle. 
The echo of a coat brushing a wall came 
down to them through the narrow cafions 
of the walls. Then there was a whispering, 
followed by audible words. 


“* Somebody 
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“ There is the light—the light!” some 
one said in German. 

Phillip switched off his torch. Thorold’s 
torch was out. Phillip turned and thrust 


Cicely downward. He thrust and sprang 
He darted past Thorold, down 


to his feet. 


the passage. 
At that moment the Germans rushed. 
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In the coffined space of the catacombs 
there was a desperate fight. The rush of 
' the Germans filled the narrow tomb of the 

passages with the swirl of a gale. There 
was a silent and awful energy in their 
charge. 

Phillip leaped to meet the first man. It 
was the only hope. One might hold that 
cramped gate against many. 

One might hold it, but weight could 
force it. 

The young lieutenant struckehard against 
a stout body, and gripped it. There were 
thick and guttural oaths, the big body 
writhed and struggled; then, between the 
confined walls, their shoulders wedged 
against the wall, both big men jammed 
tight. It was rather painful to Phillip’s 
left arm, but he felt pleased. 

“T’ve.got him!” he thought. 
the lot of them!” 

He was just about to shout: “ Order the 
other men back or I shoot you,” when the 
other men charged. 

They came on with a shock that un- 

‘jammed the panting barricade. Phillip’s 
arm felt as if flayed, but from the ripe lan- 
guage of the big man he guessed that Ger- 
many had felt it most. Under the shock 
Phillip was forced back, forced, staggering, 
along the passage, with the big enemy body 
floundered on top of him. 

He recovered and closed again. There 
was a twisting and tumbling. The shock 
of a charge came once more, and Phillip 
went down. The big man went down, too, 
but he was on top. 

“On—on!” called a big voice just over 
Phillip’s ear. 

Again the Germans rushed forward. Phil- 
lip had just time to strike half-arm into a 
body that yielded and gave off howls, when 
a legion of feet stamped over him. 


“ I’ve got 
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The feet passed with a horrid and grind- 
ing rush. A heel smashed down upon his 
hand. A large body stamped its way for- 
ward—“ Glad for once that Germany is 
iiber alles,’ thought Phillip. as he felt the 
man above him writhe under the heavy 
boots—stumbled, came down on its knees 
on Phillip’s shoulder. 

The hail of heels ceased. The man above 
Phillip did not move; he was weighty but 
limp. Phillip, rather bruised, was con- 
scious of a confused struggle taking place 
along the passage. 

He heard blows, he heard Thorold ex- 
press himself in fine and unscientific lan- 
guage. A Teutonic voice shouted that its 
owner was painfully hurt. Then the fight 
eased, as if men were locked in close mélée. 

Phillip thought that if he could get free, 
he might bring off a coup by a rear attack. 
He struggled under his burden. The spark 
of the fight burst up fiercely again, with 
a rush and a sway. Once more scrambling 
feet came down the passage. 

“Good old sedentary Thorold!” com- 
mented Phillip. 

The struggling men bunched and 
stamped. Every instant Phillip expected 
that their weight would come down upon 
his head. He wriggled desperately, and 
got half-way up. Then a thick leg banged 
him against the passage wall, knocking him 
flat, and making him feel rather sick. 

He heard a man strike and growl; a foot 
whizzed by his face in the darkness. He 
heard some one swear—that was Thorold. 
As he heard Thorold shout, so a German 
shouted. It was a shout of hate, of anger, 
but of success. Thorold answered it, and 
wild blows were struck. An enemy yelped, 
but another let go his voice again. r 

“T have him—I have him, the schwein- 
hund!” he cried. 

A bundle of twisting, writhing, struggling, 
scuffling men bumped with a crash against 
the wall by Phillip’s head. It seemed as 
if the entire population of Thorpwold had 
jumped upon him at a given signal. His 
mind went as black as the catacombs. 


Light, like a pain, hit Phillip in the eyes. 
He opened them, blinked, and shut them 
against the bright bitterness of torture. 
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“No, he is not dead either, this one,” 
said the man who was directing the torch. 

Another man moved over to him, and 
this other man kicked heavily, choosing 
his ribs well. 

The voice of Thorold arose. 

“ Thank you, Herr Offizier, I have always 
been curious to know what kultur was ex- 
actly. This exhibition on the body of my 
defenseless friend is convincing!” 

Phillip grinned. 

“ Good old Thorold!” he thought. 

He opened his eyes. The light that 
flooded the place pained them, but he was 
able to follow events. Thorold was trussed 
up in a sitting position against the wall— 
just as Phillip was—and a large man was 
about to indoctrinate kultur on the chem- 
ist with his foot. Phillip’s eyes glinted at 
the large man. 

“No, no!” he cried, as the large boot 
was raised. “ Stobbat wouldn’t like that 
at all.” 

The large man, who had that morning 
been a staff-major, and was now a simple 
citizen of England, turned, cursing, on 
Phillip. 

“Stobbat!” he growled. ‘“ Stobbat! 
There is no such brigade general, as you 
said. I have looked.” 

He struck Phillip across the face with 
his fist as he spoke. 

“There wasn’t this morning, either, 
said Phillip, showing a smiling face in spite 
of the blow; “ but you seem to have been 
impressed. All the same, I’m glad you 
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know now. I hate to see a joke lost, even - 


on German spies.” 

The big man thrust his hand down to 
his pocket, but he didn’t pull out his pistol. 
Suddenly he began to laugh, and his laugh 
was ugly. 

“ Ah, a joke!” he snarled. “A joke— 
very good! You like a little joke—we will 
have one of our own. Oh, a very good 
joke! You will see the delicate humor of 
it very soon, my pretty friend.” 

Another German came from along the 
passage into the light. Several torches, 
even Thorold’s and Phillip’s, had been 
switched on. The newcomer shook his 
head. The former staff-major swore vio- 
lently in a guttural voice. 

10 
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“Perhaps Joachim will be the lucky 
one,” he said. 

He turned to the pinioned men. 

“Oh, a joke—that is fine! This has 
been a good joke all the’time. You thought 
your clever brains were outwitting us neat- 
ly, but we are here, and you are helpless 
in our hands.” : 

Phillip saw three men standing there. 
He had thought there were more. There 
were several things to make him wonder 
just what had been happening. As the big 
German leered down at him, he turned te 
Thorold. 

“* How long was I unconscious, Jimmy?” 
he asked. 

“Less than a minute, I should say,” 
answered Thorold. 

“Were any of them put out?” 

““No—one or two rather mauled, but 
unfortunately none put out.” 

“ Silence, pigs!” shouted the big spy, 
who had evidently been rather mauled. 
“You are to hear of this joke—and per- 
haps you will laugh.” 

“It seems a very German sort of joke— 
long and solid,” said Phillip. “ However, 
if you are to tell it, we had better get it 
over.” 

“You do not exasperate me, not now,” 
said the big spy, holding himself in with 
considerable effort. “I will my laughter 
at the end have. I can wait. Well, we 
will speak of this good joke. It is one 
which will please you. Consider this—it 
is you who have been trying to checkmate 
us all this day, yet it is you who have given 
us our greatest aid. You have given us 
the clue to the secret of Brandt’s house!” 

He paused dramatically. 

“Do you mind my asking,” Phillip 
politely inquired, “ but is this the moment 
marked for ‘ loud laughter ’?” 

“ Fool, do you not see? It is you in your 
clever stupidity who have led us to that 
which we did not know, but wanted to 
know.” 

Again a pause. The big man prodded 
Phillip with his foot. 

“You do not see it, my fine-feathered 
friend? Take your time. It was we— 
the sons of the Fatherland—who did not 
know the secret hiding-place of Brandt’s 
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house. We might have lost these precious 
things ”—he indicated the red box and its 
contents. “ But you—you have led us to 
them. You see? You understand now the 
fine joke?” 

“It’s not really a very fine joke,” said 
Phillip easily. ‘“‘ You see, we knew you 
didn’t know. It was necessary, however, 
to run risks. We relied on your celebrated 
national dulness to carry us through.” 

“ Dulness? A German dull?” The b‘g 
man reddened. ‘“‘ You fool Englander, it is 
because you do not understand the perfec- 
tion of the system that is working for your 
fall that you fail. It is you who are dull! 
Nothing is left to chance with us. You 
walk sublimely, thinking your little brains 
supreme, and you are caught in the trap.” 

Phillip yawned. 

“ Oh, I wouldn’t call sheer luck a very 
good trap,” he said exasperatingly. 

“Luck? You fool Englishman, when will 
you and your race stop adoring this false 
god Luck? Luck!” The German was car- 
ried away by just anger. “Luck, when 
our system has drawn such a cordon round 
this house that you are seen directly you 
come walking into the village. Your mild 
chemical friend is noted talking to the 
constable on guard at this house—one of 
your own constables, whom we make a 
pawn in our game. Luck! When we are 
able to see the first gleams of your torches, 
and know at once that you are not only in 
the house, but in the pantry. Luck!” 

“T now know,” said Phillip to himself, 
“ how little you do know. A brave mind 
of your kind would have mentioned Cudd, 
and the car, and other things—if you knew 
of them.” 

“Luck! We will teach you to value your 
luck,” shouted the German. “ We will give 
you every chance of finding how far your 
luck will serve. We will—” 

A fourth man walked out of the darkness 
into the light. Phillip wondered whether 
it was Thorold or himself that had ham- 
mered the fellow. From the look of him, 
one of them, anyhow, had reason to be 
proud. 

The last-comer saluted. 

“Nothing,” he said in German. “I 
have been to the end. A cul-de-sac it is. 
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Nothing!” He spoke low, but he forgot 
the carrying powers of narrow catacombs. 
“TI do not think she was with them.” 

The other man who had lately come out 
of the darkness agreed. 

“The same with me. Nothing to be 
seen along the other passage. And there 
was not a hole to hide a mouse—let alone 
a woman.” 

Phillip began to see some light on certain 
matters. 

The men drew together, whispering, 
though the big man watched the English- 
men closely from the corner of his eye. 

“ She could not have disappeared so com- 
pletely,” one of them said. 

“Tf she was here,” said another in a 
whisper. 

Phillip saw not only light, but certain 
things to do. 

“ Where was the red box hidden?” said - 
the third man, appearing conscious of his 
own acuteness. “ Find that hiding-place, 
and perhaps—” 

“We have found that hiding-place,” said 
the fourth man testily. He indicated the 
niche that was meant to hold a lamp. “ You 
do not suggest that a grown woman would 
hide in there?” 

The man of bright suggestions appeared 
less conscious of his acuteness. 

They conferred. Phillip chuckled in- 
wardly. He watched them until they 
seemed engrossed. Then he leaned across 
to Thorold. He spoke, whispering tensely 
in French—and he did not forget how whis- 
pers carried in this underground place. 

“If Cicely only has the sense to get out 
of Sorwich ”—Sorwich was the big town 
twenty miles northwest of Thorpwold—“ at 
once, the game will be spoiled for these 
beggars after all!” 

Thorold rose to the idea. . 

“Oh, but of course she will,” he whis- 
pered back in French. “ That’s agreed, 
isn’t it? If we’re not at the hotel by six, 
she is bound to go off to headquarters as 
fast as Cudd and the car can take her.” 


“Hope so,” whispered Phillip. “ But 
you know what women are.” 

“Don’t you worry,” said Thorold. 
“Don’t worry. It ‘Il be all right. I can 


trust that girl.” 














The big man stopped the discussion at 
this point. Dramatically he held up his 
hand for silence. With a gesture he bade 
one of his men pick up the red box that 
contained the precious plans of the treasure 
cache. He came in front of the young 
Englishman, smiling sardonically. 

“Thank you, gentlemen,” he said in 
French. “I understand French perfectly. 
You seem determined to cooperate -with 
us—always!” He bowed stiffly. “It will 
gladden you to learn that I have a car at 
my disposal, which will get to Sorwich con- 
siderably before six o’clock—considerably 
before one o’clock to-night, in fact.” 

Phillip swore. 

“You fool, Phillip! 
raged Thorold. 

Phillip, with enormous dramatic effect, 
tried to burst all his bonds in the Samson 
way. He failed, and fell back, swearing. 

“ And now,” said the big man, “ now 
for our final joke—the one with the last 
laugh in it, my clever Englishmen. We 
are now to leave you here bound—bound 
in the bosom of mother earth.” 

“But you can’t!” protested Thorold. 
“It would be sheer barbarity. We shall 
starve!” 

The big man considered this the height 
of humor. He laughed immoderately. 

“Tf I could be certain of your starving, 
why, I would try that pleasant little plan; 
but I will show you again that we do not 
leave such things to chance. You might 
free yourselves in time. Some prying Eng- 
lander might discover these catacombs, and 
you would be released to annoy us. No, 
we cannot give you so much time for your 
thoughts. An hour, perhaps, we ‘can give 
you, but no more.” 

He nodded down at them, laughing in 
ugly fashion. 

“ See, you will sit here facing each other, 
seeing each other—yes, we will leave you a 
torch, so that you can miss nothing of each 
other’s emotions—and in an hour the end 
will come. You can have the whole hour 
to wait, to consider things, to realize how 
death will feel. At the end of the hour—” 
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You utter fool 


He stopped, looked down at them. 
“You were just becoming interesting. 
Why break off?” said Phillip. 
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The big man shook his fist in the young 
Englishman’s face. 

“You will lose your sang-froid very 
soon, my friend! You will lose your dandy 
ways. In an hour—consider it well—you 
will be blown to pulp. It is now seventeen 
minutes past eleven. At seventeen minutes 
past twelve the work which the Zeppelin 
bomb ‘failed to do on the house of Brandt 
will be completed by a bomb. A bomb, 
remember—high explosive, which will not 
merely blow up this crazy house, removing 
all traces of its secrets, but will drive a 
blast through these narrow passages with 
the energy of a big gun.” He turned to 
Phillip. “‘ You are a soldier; you know the 
forces of explosion in a narrow space like 
this. You will be able to instruct your 
friend.” 

He paused for an answer, but neither 
Phillip nor Thorold spoke. 

““ Ah, you are seeing my joke!” said the 


big man. “ Turn it over on your tongue— 
it is good!” He motioned the three men 
on. ‘“ Good night,” he said. “ Good-by. 


I hope your thoughts will keep you pleas- 
antly occupied!” 

“Good night,” said Phillip. 
you find Cicely at Sorwich.” 

The big man laughed anew. 

“No, no!” he said. “ You do not throw 
me off like that. I am not so foolish. I 
know your nurse is at Sorwich, and I am 
sorry for her!” 

They went off, all of them, down the 


passage. 


“T hope 


XV 


At twenty-two minutes past eleven by 
Phillip’s wrist-watch, he wriggled across the 
passage and began pressing with the 
strength of both feet against the angle of 
the wall—at the bottom. 

He said nothing. Tacitly both he and 
Thorold had felt that it was best not to 
trust even a whisper to these echoing gal- 
leries. 

When he had pushed once or twice 
strongly, the square of blackness suddenly 
appeared in the floor. The pushing had 
been enough to make the lever on the 
under side of the trap move; Cicely had 
taken this as a signal, and had opened the 
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trap. It was a risk, but this was a time 
for risks. 


She came up swiftly, and instantly took 
in the scene as she saw it in the torchlight. 
She opened her mouth, but Phillip shook 
his head. 

She was pale. Her eyes were shining 
with something more than courage, but she 
showed no timidity in her actions. She 
went across to Phillip and put her ear to 
his lips. Phillip whispered that his knife 
was in his tunic-pocket. 

In ten seconds his ropes were cut and 
he was free. With a gesture he bade the 
girl cut Thorold free, and then remain with 
him by the open trap. He took the torch, 
switched it off, and began to crawl along 
the passage. ; 

It was a slow journey. He had to go by 
sense of direction and touch, for he dare 
not use the torch yet; but, slow as it was, 
it seemed an eternity to him and to the 
two waiting in the dark. 

It was actually no more than ten minutes 
before he came to the stairs. He went very 
slowly here. He even risked switching on 
the torch, though he screened it with his 
handkerchief. 

At the bottom of the steps he found the 
bomb. He examined it, did not touch it, 
but went up-stairs into the house. 

In another ten minutes he was back with 
the others. He was walking by the light of 
the torch quite freely. 

“ Come on!” he said. 

“To Sorwich—what 
breathed Thorold. 

“Some of them have gone there, per- 
haps, but anyhow they are all out of this 
house; and we must get out, too, very 
quickly.” 

They hurried through the passages. 
Near the stairs Thorold cried: 

“What about that bomb?” 

“ Unfortunately, I have drawn its teeth.” 

“ T shouldn’t have said ‘ unfortunately,’ ” 
returned Thorold with a shudder. 

“No? Look at it from the point of the 
dramatic and the mystifying, my dear 
Watson. If that bomb had gone off, and 
had blown up old Brandt’s house, what a 
remarkably good bushel it would have been 
to conceal our light! As those jolly fellows 


“ They’ve gone.” 
splendid luck!” 
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read in: their little Daily Pail to-morrow 
that the explosion had occurred, each would 
smile at each and say: ‘ Well, those two 
deadly sleuths, Phillip and Jimmy, are 
out of our way, anyhow.’ We, who wouldn’t 
be out of the way, would then have a clear 
and unwatched field. Unfortunately, I say 
it again, the bomb couldn’t do its dirtiest. 
Brandt’s house happens to have English 
families on each side of it—and I’m really 
beholden to the patriarch in No. 5.” 

“ How did you deal with it?” 

“ Nippers, first—it is an electrical affair, 
with the wires advertising themselves in 
various directions—then a bucket of 
water.” ry 

They all stopped in the chamber at the 
bottom of the stairs. Thorold spoke de- 
jectedly. 

“ But in any case,” he said, “ we’re in a 
very bad way. We’ve lost all the papers— 
maps, schedules, directions. What on earth 
can we do? Five or six hundred thousand 
pounds—think of that being in our grasp, 
and lost! We're absolutely useless without 
that map and those papers.” 

“Hence my reference to the value of a 


thoroughly convincing explosion,” said 
Phillip. 
“ Meaning?” 


“If they were sure we were dead, their 
suspicions would be lulled. They might 
even go slow about the cache business, and 
we could do our work treading like Agag. 
Now we have just got to be dramatic, 
urgent, and bold.” 

Thorold picked up optimism. 

“Ah, you haven’t lost hope! I thought 
—but, no, we must not lose hope.” 

“T never do,” said Phillip. ‘“ Not until 
I’ve lost the game, and not always then.” 

“ And we haven’t lost the game,” said 
Cicely firmly. “‘ We must go on, we mustn’t 
wait. To the car!” 

“To the car!” cried Thorold. 
it. Come along!” 

They were out of the house swiftly. 
They didn’t trouble about cover now, but 
moved with speed. The wall was a little 
difficult, for there was no tree, but Cicely, 
for whom they were most afraid, went over 
it with twinkling ankles, like a slim and 
virile boy. 


“ That’s 
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The moon was higher now, and they 
could see well enough. They got out of 
the garden of No. 5 without disturbing the 
household. They pressed on across the 
path, and then on to the fields. They were 
going as rapidly as they could across the 
uneven land. , 

They passed the trees and the haystack 
on their right, and headed for the clump 
of trees that stood over the barn. It was 
all very quiet in the blue, thin light of the 
young moon. They could hear nothing 
for some time; and then they heard a car. 

They heard the soft purring of a car, and 
their hearts were quickened. They knew 
it was thg noise of a car standing still, 
waiting. 

“ Blessed man, Cudd!” breathed Phillip. 
“ He has the engine running so as to go 
off at the crack of the starting-pistol.” 

“ That’s it!” said Thorold. 

They ran on again, panting and slipping. 
A minute later Thorold stopped. 

“ No,” he said, “‘ that’s not my car—not 
all of it, anyhow. Listen— isn’t that an- 
other car?” 

They stood and listened. There was the 
sound of another car, and it was on the 
move. They heard it swinging along be- 
hind them. 

“From the village,” said Cicely. “ It 
is a big car going along the village street. 
A big car—their car!” 

They heard it going. They heard it turn 
out of the main street. Phillip began to 
run again. They all ran. 

As he’ ran, Phillip snatched up from 
somewhere a sturdy and uncouth branch 
of a tree. Their one pistol had been taken 
from them, and they might have need of 
weapons. For the big car, which could 
only be the German car, was turning out 
of the High Street, turning up the side 
road in which Cudd and the Napier were 
waiting. The Germans must see Thorold’s 
car. 

Presently the Germans saw it, for the 
three runners heard the pace of the mov- 
ing car slacken. They heard voices calling 
out. They heard the Germans’ car stop, 
though its engines remained running free. 
They heard voices again—voices that 
seemed threatening. 
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They heard one sharp voice challenging, 
and it was the voice of Cudd; then another 
voice issued a harsh word of command. 

“ Sp-shatt! Some one from one of the 
cars had begun to shoot. 


XVI 


THE three of them, Thorold leading 
slightly, charged down into the road where 
the cars were standing, shouting in their 
excitement. 

The field rose gently, and then dipped 
again to the road. As they came to the 
top of the rise they saw the barn under 
the trees a little way below them. In the 
light of the muffled lamps and the small 
moon they saw the dramatic happenings 
that were going on. 

“Snappy man, Cudd!” cried Phillip. 
“Observe his ripe and beautiful tactics!” 

Below them, on the road, was a large 
car standing close to the flint barn. They 
knew it at once—it was their own Napier. 

A little way up the road, headed away 
from the barn, was another car, squat and 
powerful. That car, too, was not moving, 
and two men were alighting from it with 
singular nimbleness. They were dismount- 
ing on the lee side, so to speak, since Cudd, 
with a pistol, was to windward. They 
jumped to the road and crept quickly and 
cautiously along behind the big car’s body. 
Two other men were in this car—the chauf- 
feur and another—and both were taking 
cover in the driving-seat. Both men had 
pistols, but they did not seem anxious to 
expose themselves. 

Cudd, the tactician, was not near his car. 
His naval training had not taught him 
much about trench work, but it had made 
him adaptable. He had nipped into the 
bank a little above the waiting Napier. 
On that bank he had good cover, from it 
he had a fine field of fire. He could cover 
the approaches to the car, while he was 
fairly safe himself. Also, an enemy firing 
at him would not hit the Napier. 

It was obvious that the men in the Ger- 
man car had only seen the Napier as they 
dashed by it. They had halted at once, 
probably with the idea of putting it out of 
action, possibly in the hope that they would 
find Cicely in its neighborhood. They had 
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been too dramatic in their procedure. Cudd, 
who might have been amenable to gentle 
approach, was a veritable fortress when 
threatened. 

It had been Cudd who had opened the 
firing. The Germans adopted a policy of 
caution the moment they realized the tem- 
per of their enemy. 

They were moving to the attack, and 
they were moving quickly. The business 
had to be quick. Even in a sleepy place 
like Thorpwold the report of a pistol was 
a matter likely to move men to a certain 
lively curiosity. The Germans had evident- 
ly determined to rush Cudd and get the 
job over at once. 

They were going about it skilfully. No 
mass attack about this! One man was 
slipping round the bonnet of the car, an- 
other was circling to attack the rear. They 
were executing the maneuver of a double 
flank assault. Cudd, not being Janus, could 
not face both ways at one time. 

The men had begun their charge when 
Thorold, Cicely, and Phillip arrived. They 
were out in the open when Phillip yelled. 

Phillip charged down the slope for the 
hedge, shouting robustly as he went. He 
yelled at the top of his voice: 

“Come on, lads! We've got these blink- 
in’ spies now!” 

He made a great deal of noise. Thorold, 
catching the idea, also shouted loudly; and 
so did Cicely, trying to be grim and mas- 
culine. 

The Germans were just beyond the cover 
of tueir car when this noisy onslaught 
struca their ears. They paused. They 
hesitated. Probably they thought that the 
entire mobilization of Thorpwold’s Volun- 
teer Reserve was on top of them. 

Phillip reached the hedge, made as much 
noise as possible in bursting through it, and 
crashed toward the road. The two Ger- 
mans turned and sprang toward their car. 
Phillip, with his club, was out at them. 

“Start!” yelled one of the Germans. 
“ Mach schnell!” 

With a grinding noise the chauffeur had 
his gears in. The speaker jumped for the 
car. The second spy was running for it, 
but Phillip, with his extemporized club, 
was cutting across his line. The man 
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paused, and his pistol flashed up—and 
Cudd fired. 

Commendable Cudd! The navy had 
taught him that a shot in time saves lives, 
and he saved one. The second German 
struck a curious toplike attitude, spun, and 
fell to the road. Even as he dropped, the 
German car was off with a rush. 

Thorold ran out on the road, but Phillip 
had him at once and flung him into the 
hedge again. Thorold might have protested 
bitterly at such cowardice, but the German 
in the car started peppering the district with 
the contents of his automatic. There was 
a lot of dust struck up by the whizzing bul- 
lets, there was a clipping of pellets in the 
branches overhead; but no perceptible harm 
was done. 

As the German car swung round a bend, 
Phillip yelled across to Cudd: 

“ Lively, my lad—swing the Napier 
round and after them! We'll have the 
whole populace and the clogging minions of 
law and order here in a couple of shakes.” 

He ran out on the road, to the side of 
the wounded man. 

“ All right!” he called. “ Only through 
the leg. The fall stunned him. He’ll wake 
up and tell a great lie to the local police 
in a minute; but I’ll have his little gun, 
anyhow.” 

He picked up the man’s pistol from the 
road and went swiftly through his pockets, 
making himself master of a packet of car- 
tridges. Cudd was in the car at once, and 
was swinging her round so as to take up the 
pursuit. They mounted just as the Napier 
was on the move, Thorold and Cicely 
bundling into the back, Phillip jumping up 
beside Cudd in front. They began to pick 
up speed. 

As their stride developed, regular and 
special constables appeared on the scene. 
They seemed to bloom in all quarters, to 
thrust themselves from all angles. There 
was much shouting. One sturdy fellow 
flung himself across their way. 

“Alt,” he yelled, “in the name of the 
law!” 

“ Go right ahead!” said Phillip to Cudd. 
“ His sort is the jumping kind.” 

“In the name of the law!” 

Cudd opened out. 
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“Tn the name of the king—jump!” 
shouted Phillip. ‘“ Get out of the way! 
We’ve got to catch those—spies, you 
chump!” 

They were going fast, and the man was 
of the jumping kind. They were by him. 
In a flash they were round the bend. 

As they swung round the curve, they 
saw in the distance the glint of a red rear 
lamp. It winked through a swirl of dust 
a thousand yards straight ahead of them; 
then it lifted, veered, and was gone. 

“Round the next bend,” said Cudd. 
“ But we’ve got ’em, sir. With this car 
on their ’eels they don’t stand no earthly!” 

“Good lad, Cudd!” shouted Phillip. 
“You got off the mark in very neat fash- 
ion.” He bent forward and began to un- 
screw the wind-screen. “If they start 
shooting—or if we do—we don’t particular- 
ly want splinters. Glass in the system is 
deleterious.” 

He fancied he saw a smile on Cudd’s 
face. He began to dispose clips of cartridges 
into handy pockets, and made sure that the 
captured pistol was fully charged. 

The Germans probably had a good ma- 
chine, from the speed of it; but good as 
it was, Thorold’s car was its master. Not 
only could the six-cylinder sweep across 
country at a speed capable of taking the 
pride out of crack expresses, but it was 
of the build that laughs at the follies of 
road-makers and the inevitable perversity 
of cart-tracks. 

The road was not merely bad going, it 
was almost infernal; yet the big car swept 
forward without a falter. With hand and 
mind of steel Cudd kept her to it, and she 
answered and strove with all the mettle of 
a thoroughbred out to win a race. 

Thorold and Phillip and Cicely clung 
tight—or, rather, they did their best to 
cling tight. Nothing in the shock-absorb- 
ing line would have made that road amen- 
able. The occupants of the car realized 
all the emotions of a pea in a rattle. 

Apart from the bumping, the motion was 
intoxicating. It seemed to invigorate their 
souls with the sparkle and zest of fine wine. 
The trees went by them in a blur, the 
hedges melted into a running roar. The 
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road kicked away under them, and van- 
ished, but always went on. It was gor- 
geous, glorious, irresistible, ineffable. 

They swung round a bend, and Phillip 
looked ahead. 

“Lord!” he cried to Cudd. 
lost her?” 

Cudd was already slowing. 

“‘ Main road ’ere, sir—right and left turns 
—which way do you think?” 

Phillip was already out on the step. As 
they slowed, he was down into the road, 
looking eagerly at the surface as the light 
of his torch revealed it. 

“What is it? What is it?” Thorold and 
Cicely called from the back of the car. 

Phillip was already springing to the run- 
ning-board. 

“Tt’s good luck,” he called. “ She’s 
dropping blood like a wounded beast. I 
thought that road would shake her up a 
bit. There’s a most emphatic trail of her 
heart’s oil. Left, Cudd—she is running into 
the wilderness for sweet obscurity’s sake. - 
En avant!” 

They were off on a fine road, running 
deep into the lonely flats of this locality. 
The Germans were evidently hoping to 
throw pursuit off the scent by striking 
away from habitable parts. 

The great car was after them in its lyric 
stride. The sleek purr of the engines grew 
and expanded into the fine, free song of 
untrammeled speed. It seemed as if there 
were no trees, no fences, only the sky above 
and the fleeting vision of the road beneath 
—and all else speed, speed, speed; speed 
fluent and smooth, like a bird’s, speed 
skimming, silken, exquisite, like the rush of 
a star through the velvet planes of the night. 

Phillip sat back and smiled at the glory 
of it. Cicely sat still and drank it in. Thor- 
old, all elation and confidence, scrambled 
forward, hung over the driving-seat by 
Phillip’s head. 

“ They’]i never escape!” he cried. “ How 
can they expect to escape? They’re done!” 


“ Have we 


“They are,” said Phillip. “Look 
ahead!” 
Thorold looked ahead. Rocking from 


side to side, and dim in the dust-clouds, 
there was a red light ahead. 


(To be continued in the February number of Munsey’s MAGAzIne) 
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= PIUM poisoning is easy to remem- 
ber if you just keep in mind that 
the key letter is ‘ p.’ Symptoms— 
purple face, pin-point pupils, pulse slow, 


possible smell of paregoric. Treatment— 
pour down emetic till it acts profusely; 
plenty of coffee.” 

“ But, Joan, two people should walk the 
man up and down,” reminded Lila, who was 
of a literal turn of mind and could recite 
her first-aid lessons verbatim. 

“ Propel patient between a pair of per- 
sons, Lila,” was Joan’s improved version. 
“Now for carbolic poisoning the nearest 
key letter is ‘e.’” 

She thought a moment and improvised: 


“Ease your mouth with alcohol if you’ve burned 
it sore; 


Mix with equal parts of water and gulp table- 
spoonfuls four; 

Follow this with Epsom salts, although the dose 
may bore; 

Then use raw eggs—if stiff the price, a coffin costs 
lots more!” 


The group of girls laughed at the non- 
sense, but Sally Stephenson groaned: 

“ How can anybody laugh when the doc- 
tor is on his way to us this minute? I 
always did hate Joan on examinations; she 
is so cool and debonair when there’s a 
crisis!” 

The twenty girls of the first-aid class had 
gathered at the Woman’s Club to take their 
examination. They had finished the course 
of lectures, and for weeks theig conversa- 
tion had been limited to their Red Cross 
text-book. 

“ Meg and I were catechizing each other 
this morning,” continued Sally. “ Just as 


we were passing a car full of tourists in 
front of the Lafayette garage, I happened 
to say, ‘I have just been rescued from 
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drowning, and my shoulder-blade is broken, 
and I’m unconscious, and what are you 
going to de about it?’ Meg was silent, 
thinking up the methods of artificial respi- 
ration. ‘Hurry up,’ I went on; ‘ every 
minute counts! Can’t you see that I’m 
suffocated and my skin is blue?’ We sud- 
denly realized that the tourists were staring 
at me pityingly, and one said, ‘ Poor little 
young thing!’ She evidently thought I was 
insane, and that Meg was my nurse.” 

“ Meg’s specialty will be the esthetic © 
department,” said Joan wickediy, tucking 
her arm through her best friend’s. “ Her 
idea of nursing is to wheel a fascinating 
convalescent through a gay garden.” 

“ T’m sure I know the difference between 
apoplexy and alcoholic poisoning, and they 
are unesthetic enough,” retorted Meg. “I 
was thinking to-day how thrilling it would 
be if a policeman arrested an old white- 
haired man for drunkenness, and I should 
pass by, point out the inequality of his 
pupils and the insensitiveness of his eye- 
balls, refuse to let the man go to jail, and 
take him to the hospital!” 

Joan looked at her with affectionate 
amusement. 

“ Go on, Meg. You know you’ve planned 
for him to be the father of a young man 
with a Montgomery Flagg chin, who would 
adore you at sight for having saved his 
father’s illustrious name from the police- 
court records.” 

“ Please stop talking foolishness, Joan! 
I’m getting all mixed up,” fretted Lila. 
“Right this minute I can’t remember 
how that man would breathe if he had 
apoplexy.” ; 

She opened her book to make sure. 

“ The breathing won’t trouble you, girls, 
if you'll remember Joan’s ‘ Table for Gor- 
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rect Breathing,’” said Meg, and quoted a 
verse: 


“If you’re shocked, breathe shallow; 
In faint or sunstroke, sigh; 

In apoplexy, you must snore, 

But with morphin, breathe full and slower 
And slower till you die.” 


“ Joan’s patients have one thing in 
common—they all die,” commented Lila 
solemnly. 

The door swung open to admit the two 
doctors who were to hold the examination. 
There were written questions and oral ques- 
tions and practical demonstrations, so that 
it was three hours later before the class 
was leaving, with spirits entirely subdued. 

“ Won’t you come with me, Joan?” Meg 
asked. ‘“‘ The car’s here.” 

“No, thank you, Meg. Dr. Barre is 
coming for me.” 

“Tl stay with Miss Joan until he 
comes,” promised Dr. Flynn. 

Only ten minutes passed before Barre 
put in his appearance, but minutes seem 
longer when one is waiting, and Joan’s 
sense of annoyance was uppermost. She 
nodded a casual greeting to Barre and 
thanked Dr. Flynn. . 

“T’m sorry to have been a few minutes 
late, Joan,” Barre explained as they walked 
away together. “A man was brought into 
the hospital who had been badly hurt.” 

“One always is brought in,” she an- 
swered wearily. “‘ It isn’t your fault, Roger, 
that you are invariably late for our engage- 
ments, except when you break them alto- 
gether. Nor do I honestly blame myself 
for being vexed. Of course, if I were super- 
human, like mother, I shouldn’t mind hav- 
ing plans changed at the last minute, 
and going unescorted to places, and never 
having the comfortable feeling that there 
is some one to look out for my pleasure.” 

Barre’s face lighted with the flamelike 
enthusiasm which was his charm. 

“Your mother is the most wonderful 
wife a surgeon ever had!” 

Joan was tired and nervous from the 
strain of the examination. 

“T don’t even wish to be like mother,” 
she said abruptly. “I want a life of my 
own. Mother’s is so mixed up with father’s 
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that she never thinks of herself as an indi- 
vidual, never wants anything for herself 
except to make him happy. He worships 
her. I told them the other day that they 
had kept the first freshness of their feeling 
about each other because they had never 
been together enough to get very well 
acquainted. They laughed, and looked at 
each other. You know that deep, steadfast 
expression in mother’s eyes.” 

Barre drew in his breath sharply. 

“To see just that look dawn in your 
eyes, Joan, is the whole hope and meaning 
of life to me!” 

“ Don’t!” she pleaded. “ Ever since I 
was seventeen I’ve told mother that the 
most terrible thing that could happen to me 
would be to marry one of the young doctors 
in father’s hospital. You know there’s been 
a perfect fatality about it—” She stopped 
short. 

“You mean about their falling in love 
with you, dear? Yes, I was warned as soon 
as I got here that my three predecessors 
had succumbed to Joanitis.” 

“When mother and dad had their 
twenty-fourth wedding anniversary last 
month ”—Joan’s face was sober—‘ mother 
said it was the third time in all those years 
father hadn’t been obliged to be at, the 
hospital or out of town that evening. It’s 
tragic he hasn’t a son to inherit his gift. 
Dear dad! He was perfectly delighted 
when I. began these first-aid lessons, al- 
though I explained that I only did it because 
Meg and Sally wouldn’t take the course 
unless I did. When the doctor told him 
that I had the best lessons in the class, what 
do you imagine father said? ‘Of course!’ 
I didn’t have the heart to tell him that in 
spite of three generations of surgeons, when 
the girls spoke of the grating sound of 
crepitus it made rabbits run all over my 
grave, and that the chapter on bleeding 
made me so faint that poor Meg had to 
rush for ice-water. I hate it, I hate every- 
thing about it! I abhor broken bones and 
hideous burns and diseases and complaining 
voices, and all that morbid, whimpering 
part of life! Good night, Roger—I’m horrid 
and cross. Don’t come in to-night.” 

She felt smitten with compunction when 
she was alone in her room. 
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“ He looked so tired when the porch-light 
fell on his face. I didn’t even ask him 
about the accident, and with dad out of 
town the whole burden of it fell on him. 
Roger has been at work all day. The only 
time that has really belonged to him was 
that little walk with me, and I spoiled it!” 

She looked at the photograph on her 
dressing-table—a clean, clear-cut, ardent 
face—and she told it defiantly: 

“T shall not marry a surgeon. But if 
you were a dray-driver, or a coal-miner, or 
anything else, giving you a few hours’ free- 
dom that you could depend on, I should be 
tempted to spend them with you, Roger 
Barre!” 

Barre was not looking half so much cast 
down as Joan was supposing as he walked 
back across the lawn to Dr. Calvert’s pri- 
vate hospital. His was the sanguine tem- 
perament which “finds a hope in ill 
success.” 

“T wonder if she reads herself right, or 
if something deep and strong and hidden in 
her isn’t kicking against the pricks!” he 
speculated. “Dr. Calvert said the other 
day that she had the typical surgeon’s 
hand, deft and quick and firm.” 

Then he forgot her hands, thinking of 
the blueness of her eyes. 


II 


Sometimes the Puritan strain of her 
mother’s people dominated Joan’s Southern 
inheritance, and always it kept her from 
coquetry. She was inherently honest, and 
it was with the determination to face her 
problem that she went alone for a long 
tramp in the woods the next morning. Be- 
cause Roger was every day dearer to her, 
she was the more determined not to hurt 
his life. 

She tramped on unheedingly, until the 


gentle loveliness of the spring wooed her 


recognition. The hillside was covered with 
tiny blue iris, crowfoot violets, dainty 
spears of wild alum, and the tender green 
of young ferns, while overhead were white 
dogwood blossoms or the pink boughs of a 
tardy redbud. 

“Tt is so beautiful!” she murmured. “I 
don’t believe Roger has had a chance to 
take a long walk in the woods this spring. 
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He doesn’t realize that leisureliness is love- 
ly in itself, and that a life which lacks 
leisure is an overcrowded thing—like a 
landscape without space.” 

Joan was trying to reach a branch of 
dogwood when her attention was arrested 
by a catbird’s note, and she turned to find 
that it was a boy’s clever whistling. He 
was a personable little chap with friendly 
eyes and an engaging smile. He was push- 
ing a bicycle along the narrow foot-path. 
Joan’s weakness was for small boys, and 
she took an immediate fancy to the freckles 
on his nose. 

“IT was sure you were a catbird,” she 
laughed. “ Not much place for riding in 
these thick woods!” 

“ T like to walk through ’em, and then I 
ride faster when I get to the road to make 
up. Want me to get that dogwood for 
you?” 

“You can’t. I’ve tried to reach it with 
a stick to pull it down, but it’s ever so much 
too high for me.” 

The dogwood in question grew under a 
hickory. The boy quickly climbed up the 
hickory, hung by his legs from a branch 
with amazing agility, broke off the bough, 
and let it fall to the ground. 

“You frightened me to death!” ex- 
claimed Joan, when he was safe on the 
ground again. “I didn’t know what you 
were going to do until you swung off from 
that upper limb, and then I didn’t dare 
utter’a sound for fear it would make you 
lose your grip.” 

The boy approved her with candid eyes. 

“Lots of girls screech when they’re 
scared,” he remarked contemptuously. 
“T’ve got a sister—she ain’t but ten, and 
I’m ‘leven, goin’ on twelve—and she 
screeches over bugs, rats, dogs, snakes, 
cows, and caterpillyers. I bet you ain’t a 
fraid-cat!” 

Joan debated the point seriously. 

“T’m scared of blood,” she admitted. 
‘“*T was scared when you hung head down- 
ward from that limb.” 

“ That warn’t nothin’!” he boasted. “I 
can skin up any tree. Reckon I orter be 
goin’ on. I’ve got to go to Timmons’s store 
to get ma some bakin’-sody, and it’s a right 
smart piece from here.” 
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“ Aren’t you going to tell me your name? 
I want to know who gave me my lovely 
dogwood.” 

“T’m named Benjermine Franklin Bisco, 
but all the folks calls me ‘ Sonny ’!” 

“ Of course they do!” said Joan warmly. 
“ Good-by, Sonny!” 

She waved a hand to him as he trundled 
his wheel along the path until the thick 
trees hid him from sight. 

With a dull feeling of depression she 
wandered on. The woods had whispered 
of their peace, but had failed to impart it. 

Presently the path joined a country road, 
on which Joan saw an automobile coming 
toward her. The vehicle was swinging from 
side to side, describing so needless a zigzag 
that she surmised immediately that its soli- 
tary occupant must be drunk. 

Then she saw a boy on a bicycle, holding 
to the car with one hand to be pulled along. 
As he passed her she recognized that it was 
Sonny Bisco, doubtless on his way back 
from the store. She called to him to let go, 
but the car passed too rapidly for him to 
hear. 

“Then, as she looked after him, something 
terrifying happened. She never could de- 
scribe it clearly, but the car wheeled com- 
pletely around, raising a cloud of dust, and 
stopping in a shallow ditch. The boy and 
the bicycle were in a heap on the road. 


Ill 


Joan ran to the spot in an agony of 
terror. What she saw curiously stilled her. 
The sleeves of Sonny’s blouse were rolled 
up almost to the shoulder, and though she 
had never seen arterial bleeding before, 
there was no mistaking that bright red, 
spurting blood. 

“ His life is in my hands!” she thought 
in a flash so swift that it was hardly con- 
scious reflection. “‘ I must remember exact- 
ly what I’ve learned to do.” 

Kneeling by his side, she tried to put her 
fingers at the point of pressure, to check 
the bleeding momentarily. The tipsy man, 


dazed and half-sobered by the turn of 
events, had climbed out of the car. 

“T’ve killed him!” he whimpered. “I 
swear I didn’t see him. He must have run 
out from the side of the road!” 
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An immense compassion surged over the 
girl; he, too, needed help. 

“ No, you haven’t killed him.” Her voice 
was kind and firm, as one speaks to a child 
—as she had often heard her father speak to 
nerve-racked women. “ You are going to 
help me save iuim. I want you to take the 
inner tube from that tire.” 

He obeyed her slowly and clumsily. 

“Now put it here by me and get me 
that stick. No, not that one, the short one. 
Thank you!” 

She relaxed the pressure. The sudden 
spurt of blood went all over her face and 
hair as she bent over the unconscious boy, 
feeling for the strong biceps muscle, which 
must be grasped and pulled to one side in 
order to press the brachial artery against 
the bone. She put a fresh handkerchief 
over the point of bleeding; then, using the 
end of the inner tube for a pad, she made 
a tourniquet, twisting the stick between the 
layers. She tore a strip from her petticoat 
to tie it in place. 

It seemed an endless time—an eternity 
ticked in heart-beats—as she waited for 
that bright flow to cease. 

“ See, the blood has nearly stopped,” she 
said to the man, her parched lips speaking 
with difficulty. “ Now you must go for the 
doctor. Go straight to Dr. Calvert’s hos- 
pital—you know where it is?” 

He nodded. 

“Sure! Everybody knows the doc.” 

“T’m his daughter. Tell Dr. Barre what 
has happened, and to hurry to me on the 
Whitaker Woods road. Now, listen once 
mofe: At the very first house you pass tell 
the woman in it that Sonny Bisco is badly 
hurt. She must come here and bring some 
blankets and two hot stove-lids, and leave 
a kettle of water on the stove to boil.” 

After the man had managed to get his 
light car out of the ditch and had driven 
down the road, Joan was free to treat the 
further injury which she had seen at the 
first glance, but which had to wait until 
the bleeding was checked. For the boy’s 
arm hung limp, and just above the elbow 
the bone had buttonholed its way through 
the flesh. 

She took off her petticoat and tore it into 
strips. Looking about her for a splint, she 
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found that her brain was mechanically 
repeating the list she had learned in her 
lessons: 

“ Pieces of wood, broom-handles, laths, 
rules, squares, wire netting, heavy card- 
board, umbrellas, canes, pick-handles, 
spades, blanket-rolls, rifles, swords, and 
bayonets.” ’ 

It had seemed a comprehensive list, but 
none of those articles was in sight, and she 
was obliged to use a piece of pine bark. 
She padded it with the strips torn from her 
skirt, and then bandaged it to the bend of 
the elbow, supporting the forearm with a 
sling. Every cell of her brain was crucially 
aware of the patient’s profound uncon- 
sciousness, yet she did not dare leave him to 
go in search of aid. Sweeter than the first 
bird-note of spring was the shuffle of ap- 
proaching footsteps, and no Caruso song 
could have sounded so musical as the nasal, 
drawled query: 

“ Be you the woman that sent a drunk 
man after my stove-lids?” 

_“ Yes. Did you bring them?” 
“Here they be, wropped up in the 


blanket. He allowed Sonny Bisco was 
hurt.” 
Wrapping up the hot lids in what was 
once a hand-embroidered skirt-ruffle, Joan 
applied them to the boy’s feet and covered 


him with the blanket. She slipped her 
hands under it to rub his limbs. 

“ He was knocked down by a car, and 
the man has gone for the doctor. Did you 
put on the water to boil? Won’t you please 
go back, and as soon as it boils fill two or 
three bottles with water and bring them to 
me, and a glass of cool water for Sonny 
Bisco to drink?” 

The woman hesitated. 

“Sonny’s ma lives about half a mile 
down the road. Hadn’t I better go there 
_ fust and tell her he’s ’most dead? I can 
stop by his Aunt Maria’s, too. "Tain’t 
much out of the way.” 

“* Sonny needs the water-bottles first, and 
then you can tell his mother.” 

It needed the warmth of the hot bottles, 
which took the place of the stove-lids, as 
well as steady rubbing, before the boy came 
back to dazed consciousness, sipped a little 
cool water, and then closed his eyes again. 
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“I don’t know what else to do,” thought 
Joan with quiet despair, as she rubbed on 
steadily. “ If the drunken man doesn’t find 
Roger—” 

A far cloud of dust on the road made her 
recall how she had thrilled as a child while 
Sister Anne waited for the brothers to bring 
help to Bluebeard’s wife. 

Now the dust-cloud resolved itself into a 
car—a gray car—Roger’s car! 


IV 


SPRINGING from the machine, Roger saw 
at first only Joan’s face—the dried blood 
caked on it, minute clots in her bright hair, 
her shirt-waist bloody and dirty. 

“ My darling, my darling, are you hurt?” 

“No. Sonny was struck by a car, and 
his brachial artery was cut, and there’s a 
compound fracture. I do not know how 
long since it happened; it seems some time. 
He has been conscious once, and has sipped 
a little water. Can I help you lift him into 


the car?” 


“I can manage alone better, dear.” He 
laid the boy flat on the rear seat and pulled 
down one of the smaller seats for her. “ Sit 
there and hold him as still as you can, 
Joan.” 

“ Thank you for helping us,” Joan said 
to the woman. “ Now, please go to Sonny 
Bisco’s mother and tell her that her boy has 
had his arm broken, that he has been taken 
to Dr. Calvert’s hospital, and that his 
daughter will come out here in a car this 
afternoon and bring her in to see her son, 
and that she mustn’t be frightened. We 
shall do everything for him.” 

Roger turned to Joan and stared at her 
in amazement. That quiet voice, that 
gentle calmness, were as familiar to him as 
daily association with Dr. Calvert could 
make them. 

Just then the girl’s face quivered with 
feeling as she said: 

“ Please hand me that bough of dogwood. 
Sonny broke it for me, and I can’t bear to 
leave it in the dusty road.” 

When they reached the hospital, the first 
person they saw was Dr. Calvert, who had 
just come in from the train. His finely 
earnest face was grave with anxiety as he 
kissed Joan. He had been told that his 
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daughter had been alone in the woods and 
had found a badly injured boy. 

Sonny was carried into the emergency 
room. When the two doctors returned to 
Joan half an hour later, they found her 
sitting just where they had left her, im- 
movable, waiting, the withered dogwood 
in her lap. 

“ Will he live?” The question was barely 
articulate. 


“ Yes, daughter. You saved him. He is ° 


very weak from the loss of blood, but you 
saved him.” Intense fatherly pride surged 
into Dr. Calvert’s voice. “ You did exactly 
right! That muscle is hard to find. Your 
dear unskilled hands—I have always told 
you they were surgeon’s hands. You were 
right about the tourniquet; it was just as 
your grandfather or I might have done, 
though we might not have thought of the 
stove-lids.” He smiled unsteadily. “ Now 
take this girl home to her mother, Barre; 
she’s tired out.” 

“ Oh, father, father!” Joan cried in a 
voice thrilling with happiness. “I never 
was so little tired in my life; I never was 


so happy!” She stammered in her eager- 
ness. “ Oh, dad, you know how I love you, 
yet neither you nor Roger mattered by—by 


Sonny Bisco! I forgot you except as forces 
that might help him. When the artery 
stopped bleeding it was different from any 
moment I had ever known before. It was 
as if I had been struggling with shadows 
which were all of my own making, and 
suddenly found myself in a cleared place. 
You know that I’ve always been squeamish 
‘over the sight of blood—tiny pin-pricks, 
even—but that terrible spurting red 
stopped*being blood. It was a little boy’s 
life!” 

The eyes of father and daughter met in 
absolute understanding. Roger had his 
revelation; Joan was her father’s child, and 
the forces in him which had made him con- 
secrate his life to the service of humanity 
had fought in her—and conquered. 

“T must get back to work, little girl. 
Barre, please tell my wife this child needs 
a warm bath, a cup of tea, and some 
petting.” 

The two walked across the wide grounds 
to the Calvert home. 
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“You are like your father, Joan. I had 
never seen it before, because your hair and 
eyes are just the color of your mother’s. 
She’s lucky! When Dr. Calvert prescribes 
petting, she’ll carry it out faithfully; but if 
I want to tell you how proud I am of you, 
I'll have to telephone or write. You’ve 
been magnificent, dearest! ” 

“I’m strong as a pine-knot, but I’m 
utterly ignorant, Roger. You’ll have to be 
patient with me and teach me how to help 
you.” 

“You mean,” he cried, trembling from 
the sheer joy of it, the flamelike enthu- 
siasm Joan loved in him leaping into his 
face, ‘“‘ you mean we are to have our lives 
together, Joan?” With quick indignation 
at himself he broke off. “ There, don’t an- 
swer now, sweetheart. It’s unfair to ask 
you when you are worn out and tired.” 

“ And I haven’t the slightest intention of 
answering you when I’m all mussed up like 
this,” she retorted. “ But this afternoon, 
when I’m fresh and nice again, you may 
drive me out to Mrs. Bisco’s, and perhaps 
I may tell you then.” 

She Icoked up at him with a glance he 
knew—steadfast and deep and sure. 

““'You—you are your mother’s daughter, 
too! Oh, my love, how incredibly sweet 
life is!” 

V 


However, the next morning’s paper 
found no difficulty in summing up the 
“incredible” events in two commonplace 
little paragraphs: — 


Benjamin Bisco was knocked down by a car 
driven by Charles Murdock yesterday, and his 
arm was broken. Though disclaiming any liabil- 
ity for the accident, it is understood that Mr. 
Murdock has placed five hundred dollars to the 
boy’s credit in the People’s Bank. The little 
fellow is resting comfortably in the Calvert 
Hospital. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Seldon Calvert announce 
the engagement of their daughter, Joan Seldon, to 
Dr. Roger Barre. The engagement is one of un- 
usual interest because of the prominence of the 
contracting parties. The marriage will take place 
quietly the first week in June. Dr. Calvert and 
Dr. Barre have put their hospital at the service of 
the government for use in any way that may be 
desired, and Miss Calvert is to go on with her 
training as a Red Cross Auxiliary nurse. 
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AM uncomfortably aware that this his- 

tory of recent events in Psalissa is sad- 

ly deficient in the matter of dates. I 
am not to blame. If I could, I should date 
each chapter accurately. 

Unfortunately, not one of the people 
chiefly concerned kept a diary. They all 
remember events very well, and are most 
willing to describe them for me; but they 
cannot remember exactly when things hap- 
pened. I- am, therefore, particularly 
pleased to be able, at this point, to give two 
definite dates. The Ida arrived at Psalissa, 
with Gorman on board, on the 8th of July, 
1914, and she left again on the 11th. 

I dragged this information out of Cap- 
tain Wilson. He no longer has access to 
the Ida’s log-books. They passed into 
Steinwitz’s hands and disappeared when his 
office was closed at the outbreak of war; 
but Captain Wilson kept a private note- 
book. He referred to it, with considerable 
reluctance, when I pressed him. 

Taking these two dates as fixed, we are 
able to say for certain that Captain von 
Moll reached the island during the night of 
July 7 and 8, ten days after the Serajevo 
assassination. He was occupied with his 
business in the cave all day on July 8. He 
left Psalissa early on July 9. He might 
easily have made any one of three or four 


ports on the mainland before evening that 


day. 

A telegram sent to Berlin might have 
been in the hands of some responsible per- 
son that night. Smith’s letters would fol- 
low at once by a special messenger. We 
may take it that the emperer’s secret-ser- 
vice agents, perhaps the emperor himself, 


“General John Regan,” etc. 


* knew on July ro that the Donovans refused 


to return the island to King Konrad Karl. 

The sailing of the Ida so soon as three 
days after her arrival puzzled me at first. 
Captain Wilson would say nothing, except 
that he obeyed orders. As a matter of fact, 
he seems to have worried everybody until 
he got the order he wanted. 

The Ida carried very little cargo to the 
island on her second voyage, and the 
steamer was unloaded in a few hours. Cap- 
tain Wilson received from the queen the 
lists she had prepared of tools, engines, and 
material for carrying out her schemes of 
improvement. Donovan and Smith gave 
him a few letters. Then there was no rea- 
son why he should not start. 

Nor was there any reason why Gorman 
should not have gone with him. It was, in- 
deed, plainly Gorman’s duty to get back to 
England as quickly as possible. 

His mission had completely failed. The 
queen would not sell the island, and she 
certainly would not marry Konrad Karl. 
Ireland was at the moment passing through 
a crisis, and Gorman, as one of her states- 
men, ought to have been at hand with ad- 
vice. But Gorman—he owes a good deal 
of his attractiveness to this—never allows 
himself to be hampered by words like 
“ ought ” and “ duty.” 

An Trish crisis is an interesting thing; 
but it is by no means uncommon, and the 
details are always more or less the same. 
The affairs of Psalissa had certain novel 
features which were exceedingly attractive, 
and Gorman had never before had an op- 
portunity of mixing himself up in foreign 
politics. English statesmen — especially 
Liberals who regard Ireland with serious 
intensity of feeling—offer great opportuni- 
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ties to men of Gorman’s temperament. But 
he thought that still more amusement might 
be obtained by playing politics with people 
like Steinwitz, Captain von Moll, and the 
immensely pompous emperor. 

Donovan was anxious that Gorman 
should stay on the island. He listened re- 
luctantly to all the queen had to tell him. 
He heard about the cisterns in the cave. 
He was told of Captain von Moll’s mys- 
terious activities, of Smith’s suspicious con- 
duct, of the emperor’s fixed determination 
to get the island back for Konrad Karl. He 
professed to regard the whole business as a 
bore. 

“ Buried treasure, pirate hoards, and all 
those mysteries,” he said, “have no kind 
of attraction for me. I feel sort of dis- 
couraged when they bubble up around me. 
You’re young, Daisy, and naturally inclined 
to romance; so pitch in and play around 
according to your own fancy. There’s only 
one thing I’d rather you wouldn’t do. 
Don’t get interfering in any serious way 
with Smith. Smith’s a valuable man.” 

Later on he spoke to Gorman. 

“ As a public man,” he said, “ your time 
has value. You’re wanted, Gorman, and 
that’s a fact. The cause of Ireland is a 
sacred trust, and I’m not speaking against 
it; but if a subscription to the party funds 
would set you free for a month—? Or 
could another patriot be hired at a reason- 
able salary to take your place? If he could, 
you name the figure, and I'll write the 
check. The fact is, it ‘ll be a mighty con- 
venient thing to me if you'll take hold of 
things here. Daisy’s dead set on unearth- 
ing mysteries. I don’t say there aren’t any 
mysteries; but it doesn’t suit me to be 
wrapped up in them. Then I understand 
that one of your European monarchs is 
fidgeting around, wanting to take this 
island off my hands. Daisy says he’s an 
emperor. Now I won’t have emperors wor- 
rying me. I’ve never gone in for emperors 
to any extent, and I’m not inclined to begin 
now. I’m a plain American citizen, with 
democratic principles and a disordered 
heart. I’d be obliged to you, Gorman, if 
you’d stay here and kind of elbow off that 
emperor when he intrudes. There’s only 
one point that I’d like you to be careful 
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about. I mentioned it to Daisy. She tells 
me that Smith answers to the name of 
Fritz, and she regards that as a suspicious 
circumstance. Now, it doesn’t matter a 
cent to me whether Smith calls himself 
Fritz or Leonardo da Vinci or Ivanovitch 
Ivanokoff. So long as he isn’t signing 
checks, one name is as good as another. 
And if Smith writes letters to the emperor 
—that’s what Daisy says—TI don’t see that 
it hurts me any. Every man has his own 
little pleasures, and in a free country he 
oughtn’t to be hindered in the pursuit. I’ve 
known men who collected stamps. It 
seemed foolish to me, but it didn’t interfere 
with me. Same thing with Smith. I don’t 
happen to care about writing letters to em- 
perors, but Smith does—see?”’ 

Gorman did not want to worry or annoy 
Smith in any way. He recognized the 
man’s value. His mind was more actively 
curious than Donovan’s. He wanted to 
know what was going on, what the emperor 
aimed at, what Smith’s real business was; 
but he also appreciated, no less than Dono- 
van, good food, comfort, and smooth ser- 
vice. He liked to be sure that his wants 
would be supplied, his wishes anticipated, 
his habits intelligently studied. Without 
Smith, life on Psalissa would be robbed of a 
great deal that made it attractive. 

When Gorman made up his mind to stay 
on Psalissa, he wrote three letters. One of 
them was to King Konrad Karl, and was 
addressed to a hotel in Paris. In it Gorman 
said briefly that the Donovans would not 
sell the island, and that it was not the least 
use trying to arrange a marriage with the 
queen. He advised the king to enjoy him- 
self as much as he could in Paris, and to 
spend his money before it was taken from 
him. He added a postscript: 


OF PSALISSA 





If the emperor sends a man called Captain von 
Moll to negotiate with you—a sort of naval 
officer who likes giving orders—ask him whether 
he had many casualties in his last sea battle. 


His next letter was to Steinwitz. In it, 
too, he announced the complete failure of 
his mission. By way of explanation, he 
added: 


The fact is that these Americans don’t know 
enough about your emperor to be properly im- 
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pressed. Could you send along a good-sized photo 
of him—in uniform, if possible? I am sure it 
would have a great effect. 


Then he wrote to Sir Bartholomew 
Bland-Potterton. Knowing how all mem- 
bers of our governing classes delight in of- 
ficial fussiness, he threw this letter into a 
telegraphic form. 


Things more complicated than anticipated. Will 
government recognize Psalissa as independent 
state? Query attitude President U. S. A. 
Urgent—GorMan. 


He read over what he had written with 
extreme satisfaction. It pleased him to 
think that Steinwitz would immediately go 
out and buy an enormous photograph of 
the emperor; that he would send it out to 
Psalissa with perfect confidence in the ef- 
fect it would produce. 

It was also pleasant to think of Konrad 
Karl and Mme. Ypsilante making efforts to 
get rid of the remains of Donovan’s money 
by scattering it about the streets of Paris. 
But his despatch to Bland-Potterton 
pleased him most of all. He imagined that 
gentleman, swollen with the consciousness 
of important news, dashing off to the For- 
eign Office in a taxicab, posing ministers of 
state with unanswerable conundrums, very 
probably ruffling the calm waters of Wash- 
ington with cablegrams of inordinate length 
and fierce urgency. 

He rang the bell for Smith. 

“ T’ve just written some letters,” he said. 
“ Will you send them off to the Ida and ask 
Captain Wilson to have them posted when 
he arrives in London—or earlier, if he calls 
at any intermediate port?” 

“ Certainly, sir. Beg pardon, sir, but 
wilk you be staying on in the palace?” 

“ For a week or two, Smith.” 

“ Thank you, sir. I’ll make all arrange- 
ments. Your luggage will be fetched from 


‘the steamer. If you leave your keys with 


me, I'll see to the unpacking.” 

Gorman had no keys. 

“ By the way, Smith, what’s your Chris- 
tian name?” 

“ Edward, sir.” 

“T asked,” said Gorman, “ because I’d a 
sort of idea that Captain von Moll called 
you Fritz last night.” 
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“Very likely, sir. I didn’t notice. It 
struck me, sir—I don’t know whether you 
noticed it—that the German gentleman 
wasn’t quite himself after dinner. He 
might have called me Fritz, mistaking me 
for some one else. I understand, sir, that 
Fritz is a common name in Germany.” 

“ Very likely,” said Gorman. 

Smith left the room. In ten minutes he 
was back again. 

“Luncheon is served, sir—in the small 
veranda at the south end of the palace. 
Shall I show you the way?” 

He guided Gorman to the small veranda, 
a pleasant, shady place, opening off the 
room in which they had dined the night 
before. 

“Ts the queen coming?” asked Gorman. 

“ T’ve sent a maid to inform her majesty 
that luncheon is served, sir.” 

Smith stood ready for his duties at the 
end of the table. Gorman noticed that 
three places had been laid. 

“Mr. Donovan coming?” he asked. 

“ No, sir—Mr. Donovan scarcely feels 
well enough. I’m expecting Mr. Phillips, 
sir. He’s with her majesty.” 

“ Ah!” said Gorman. “They may be 
late.” 

They were late—a quarter of an hour 
late. Gorman guessed the reason at once. 
No formal announcement was made, but 
he felt certain that in the course of the 
morning they had arrived at a satisfactory 
understanding, and were engaged to be 
married. Gorman felt satisfied that the em- 
peror’s plan for the queen’s future was now 
quite hopeless. 

Luncheon was a difficult meal for him. 
He did his best to keep up a conversation, 
but neither the queen nor Phillips seemed 
capable of understanding what he said. If 
they answered him at all, they said things 
which were totally irrelevant. For the most 
part they did not answer. 

They gazed at each other a good deal, 
and Gorman detected Phillips trying to hold 
the queen’s hand under the table. Phillips 
dropped his fork three times. The queen 
looked very pretty—much prettier than she 
had the night before, when she was angry 
with Captain von Moll. 

Gorman, in spite of his cynicism, is a 
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kind-hearted man. It gave him a great 
deal of pleasure to see a girl and a boy in 
a condition of almost delirious happiness; 
but he felt that they ought not to be en- 
tirely selfish. They intended, apparently, 
to go off, after luncheon, to a distant part 
of the island, accompanied only by Kalli- 
ope, whom they could not well shake off. 
Gorman did not want to be left alone all 
the afternoon. 

“ What about going over to that cave?” 
he said. “I should rather like to find out 
what Captain von Moll was doing there 
yesterday.” 

The queen and Phillips looked at each 
other. They had done little else except 
look at each other since they came in to 
luncheon; but this time they looked with a 
new expression. Instead of fatuous felicity, 
their faces suggested disappointment. 

“T think we ought to do it,” Gorman 
went on. “ That fellow may have been up 
to any kind of mischief. By the way, is his 
cave the one the cisterns are in?” 

“ Yes,” said the queen. 

“ That seems to me to settle it,” said 
Gorman. “ We certainly ought to take the 
matter up vigorously and at once.” 

“T suppose so,” said Phillips. 

Gorman was really anxious to find out 
what had been going on in the cave. The 
fact that Captain von Moll had been acting 
under the emperor’s orders stimulated curi- 
osity. It had been puzzling enough to dis- 
cover, in England, that the emperor was 
very anxious to remove the Donovans from 
the island, and was prepared to adopt all 
sorts of tortuous ways to get rid of them. 
It was much more puzzling to find a Ger- 
man naval officer engaged in storing large 
quantities of rubber tubing in a cave. 

Gorman confesses that he was utterly un- 
able to make any sort of guess at the real 
meaning of the affair. He was all the more 
anxious to begin his investigation. 

The queen and Phillips cheered up a 
little when the party started for the cave. 
Kalliope rowed, as usual. Gorman — all 
successful politicians are men of tact—-set- 
tled himself in the bow of the boat. Th: 
queen and Phillips were together in the 
stern, and held each other’s hands. Gor- 
man pretended to look at the scenery. Kal- 
ll 
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liope made no pretense at all, but watched 
the lovers with a sympathetic smile. She 
was in no way embarrassed. 

No one—I judge by Gorman’s descrip- 
tion—was ever more helplessly in love than 
Phillips; but even he was roused to other 
feelings when the boat grounded on the 
stony beach in the cave. He slipped his 
hand from the queen’s and sprang ashore. 

Even from the boat, before crossing the 
steep stretch of stones, there were some in- 
teresting things to be seen. Von Moll had 
left his rubber tubing in three great coils 
in front of the cisterns. Gorman and the 
queen followed Phillips. The three stood 
together and stared at the hose. Phillips 
estimated that there must have been three 
or four hundred yards of it. The ends of 
each coil were fitted with brass caps intend- 
ed to screw together. Any one of them 
might have been screwed to the taps of the 
cisterns. 

There were also. many large packing- 
cases stacked at the end of the row of cis- 
terns. These were strong, well-made cases, 
and carefully nailed up. 

The only tool possessed by the party was 
Phillips’s clasp-knife, a serviceable instru- 
ment for many purposes, but no use for 
opening well-secured packing-cases. Gor- 
man fetched one of the iron rowlocks from 
the boat, but nothing could be done with it. 

The cases were very heavy. Gorman 
and Phillips together could not lift one. 
It seemed likely that they contained metal 
of some sort. 

The cisterns stood exactly where the 
queen and Phillips had seen them before, 
but now they were full instead of being 
empty. Phillips and then Gorman tapped 
them one after another. They were all 
full, up to the very tops. Phillips wasted 
no time in speculating about what they con- 
tained. The rubber hose was unintelligible. 
The packing-cases could not be opened. 

At all events it was possible to find out 
what the cisterns contained. Phillips 
turned on one of the taps. A thin, strong- 
smelling liquid streamed out. 

“I know that smell,” said the queen. 
“ It's—it’s—”’ 

It is extraordinarily difficult to recognize 
a smell in such a way as to say definitely 
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what it belongs to. Phillips and Gorman 
sniffed. Like the queen, they knew the 
smell, but could not name it. It was Gor- 
man who fixed it first. 

“ Petrol,” he said. 

“Oh, gasoline— of course!” said the 
queen. “I knew I recognized it.” 

“That’s it,” said Phillips. “I was 
thinking of Elliman’s embrocation; but it’s 
petrol, of course.” 

“ There must be gallons of it here,” said 
Gorman; “ thousands of gallons.” 

Phillips, stretching his arms wide, began 
to make rough measurements of the capac- 
ity of the cisterns. 

“Now, why on earth,” said Gorman, 
“ should the emperor want to store up huge 
quantities of petrol in this cave?” 

It seems odd, now, that any one could 
possibly have failed to guess what the 
petrol was for and why it was there; but in 
the early summer of 1914 very few people 
were thinking about a war with Germany. 
Gorman, as a politician, must have heard 
some talk of such a possibility; but no 
doubt he regarded all he heard as part of 
the game that politicians play. 

Gorman is a man with the instincts of a 
sportsman. He thought, without any bit- 
terness, of the war threat as a move—not a 
very astute move—on the part of an im- 
perialist party anxious for office. It was 
comparable to those which his own party 
played. The queen and Phillips had never 
thought about European politics at all. 

And nobody, at that time, had guessed 
at the part which submarines were to play 
in war. Civilians, even well-informed men 
like Gorman, regarded submarines as toys, 
chiefly dangerous to the crews who manned 
them. 

Phillips probably knew how they were 
propelled. Gorman did not. He had never 
given a thought to the subject. Like most 
of the rest of us, he associated petrol only 
with motor-cars, or possibly with flying- 
machines. It did not connect’ itself in his 
mind with submarines. 

“That emperor!” said Gorman. “I’m 
hanged if I understand.” 

“ The emperor?” said the queen. ‘“ Why 
should the emperor be mixed up with it?” 

“Why should the emperor be mixed up 
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with the island?” said Gorman. “ Why 
should the emperor be mixed up with you? 
Why should the emperor be mixed up with 
anything? I don’t know. I can’t guess. 
But it was the emperor who sent the stuff 
here.” 

‘Phillips was a young man of practical 
mind, very little given to inquiring into 
causes and reasons; but he had a thorough- 
ly British respect for the rights of property 
and the privileges of ownership. 

“ Anyhow,” he said, “he’s no earthly 
right to dump his stuff here without asking 
leave. Psalissa isn’t his island.” 

From a tap which he had already turned 
on the petrol was flowing freely. It trickled 
down among the stones, and some of it had 
already reached the sea. It was spreading 
in a smooth, thin film across the water of 
the cave. 

“I vote we run it all off,” he said. 

He looked first at the queen and then at 
Gorman. 

“Tf a man puts his cow on my lawn,” 
said Gorman, “I suppose I’ve a right to 
turn it out again.” 

That was approval enough for Phillips. 
He walked deliberately along the line of 
cisterns, turning on the taps as he went. 

“ Hold on a minute,” said Gorman. “ We 
don’t want the stuff running over the 
queen’s shoes. She must get into the boat.” 

A few minutes later the water of the cave 
was entirely covered with petrol. The air 
was acrid with the smell of it. The queen 
held her handkerchief to her nose. 

“Let’s get out of this as quick as we 
can,” she said. 

XIX 


THE next fortnight was something of a 
disappointment to Gorman. He admits 
that. He had made his choice between 
Ireland and Psalissa, and it seemed as if he 
had chosen wrongly. 

I remember — everybody temembers— 
how exciting Irish affairs were during the 
latter half of July, 1914. The country was 
like a pot full of water and on the verge of 
boiling. Every day an event of some sort 
formed like a bubble far down in the depths 
of Irish life, rose rapidly, and burst on the 
surface with a little splash. The bubbles 
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were large or small, sometimes no more 
than pin-heads in size, but they were evi- 
dences that the boiling-point was very near. 
The surface of the water, that region where 
governing persons and leaders of public 
opinion air themselves, was already agitated 
with odd-looking swirls, sudden swayings, 
unaccountable swellings, all very ominous 
of imminent turmoil. 

There were landings of arms here and 
there, furiously denounced by the people 
who had run their own cargoes the week 
before or intended to run them the next 
week. There were hurried gatherings of 
committees, which sat in private conclaves 
and then issued manifestoes which nobody 
read. Minor officials were goaded into or- 
gies of fussiness. Major officials escaped, 
when they could, to the comparative calm 
of suffragette-haunted public meetings in 
England. 

A Buckingham Palace conference set all 
sorts of people arguing about constitutional 
precedents. It was recognized on all sides 
that a settlement of the Irish question must 
somehow be reached. 

Gorman, if he had stayed at home, would 
have been in the thick of it all. It is, per- 
haps, wrong, to say that he would have en- 
joyed himself thoroughly; but life would 
have been an interesting and exciting thing. 
Psalissa remained provokingly dull and un- 
eventful. 

Gorman went to the cave again, on the 
day after he had first seen the tanks and 
had run Captain von Moll’s petrol to waste. 
He went by himself. The queen and Phil- 
lips took no further interest in the mystery 
for the moment. They went off together 
early in the day, and did not return until 
evening. 

Even Gorman could not blame them. It 
was their last day together. It was glori- 
ously fine. The island, with its white cliffs, 
its golden-sanded coves, its vineyards, its 
pleasant, shaded groves, was a paradise for 
lovers. And the Ida—Captain Wilson in- 
sisted on that—sailed the next day, carry- 
ing Phillips away with her. 

Gorman achieved very little by his 
second visit to the cave. He took with him 
several tools—a short ax, a screw-driver, 
and a hammer. He forced open some of 
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the packing-cases which were piled near 
the cisterns. They were filled with steel 
bars of various sizes, steel wrought into 
various shapes, and odd-looking coils of 
copper wire. 

Gorman knew little of engineering or me- 
chanics. He was merely puzzled by what 
he saw. It seemed to him that Captain 
von Moll had used the cave as a storehouse 
for uncompleted machines of a complicated 
kind. What the machines were he did not 
know. Why the captain—acting, no doubt, 
by the emperor’s orders—should have 
dumped them there was beyond guessing. 

Though Gorman was disappointed, he 
found life on Psalissa pleasant enough. He 
was exceedingly comfortable, thanks to 
Smith’s devotion to duty. He had many 
long talks with Donovan, which he enjoyed, 
for Donovan was always amusing and stim- 
ulating. 

He saw a great deal of the queen, helped 
her to make plans for the future of the 
island, and listened when she talked about 
Phillips. ‘There was a mixture of shyness 
with frank simplicity in the way she spoke 
about her lover which Gorman found very 
attractive. 

Sometimes he went out with Kalliope’s 
lover in the largest island boat, and watched 
the casting of nets. Once or twice he tried 
to get into intimate conversation with 
Smith, hoping that the man, caught off his 
guard, might drop a hint which would give 
some clue to the meaning of the cisterns, 
the petrol, the machinery, and the emper- 
or’s curious interest in the island. 

But Smith took shelter behind the man- 
ner of a good servant, the most impene- 
trable of all defenses. Gorman never got 
anything out of him except a deferential 
“ Yes, sir,” or, in reply to some leading 
question, “ Don’t know, sir, I’m sure ”’; or, 
perhaps, “ Indeed, sir!” in a tone of re- 
spectful surprise. 

Gorman was at that time inclined to 
think that he had made a mistake in not go- 
ing home on the Ida. Apart from the ex- 
citing .movements of Irish affairs, about 
which he could only speculate, he felt sure 
that it was in London, not on the island, 
that the most important developments of 
the Psalissa mystery would take place. He 
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wanted to know what Steinwitz was doing, 
and whether Konrad Karl was still enjoy- 
ing his spendthrift holiday in Paris. He 
would have liked to be in a position to 
watch the fussy activities of Sir Bartholo- 
mew Bland-Potterton. 

Later on I was able to tell him some- 
thing, not of Steinwitz or Konrad Karl, but 
about Sir Bartholomew. It was impossible 
to live in London during the latter part of 
July without perpetually bumping against 
Bland-Potterton. He was like the ball on 
a rapidly spun roulette-board. He seemed 
to be flung about from place to place with 
extreme rapidity in an utterly irregular 
manner. It was impossible to guess where 
he would be or in what direction he would 
move. 

I came across him one day in Cockspur 
Street. He was signaling wildly for a taxi- 
cab. He grasped my arm with his left 
hand and shook it with frenzied vehemence. 

“ Just off to the Foreign Office,” he said. 
“ Can’t wait to talk now. Haven’t a min- 
ute. See you later!” 

There was no reason why he should have 
stopped to talk. to me, even if he had not 
been going to the Foreign Office. I cer- 
tainly should not have tried to detain him. 
Bland-Potterton bores me. 

I did, indeed, see him later, though I did 
not want to. It was at a reception, a gor- 
geous but uncomfortable affair in Elles- 
mere House. Bland-Potterton was in a cor- 
ner with a highly decorated foreigner who 
looked like a stage brigand. I found out 
afterward that he was the Megalian ambas- 
sador. Bland-Potterton was talking to him 
with intense earnestness. 

Another day he dashed at me in the 
smoking-room of the club. I was half 
asleep at the moment, and desired nothing 
in the world so much as to be left alone; 
but Bland-Potterton woke me by whisper- 
ing in my ear. He might just as well have 
spoken in the ordinary way. There was 
only one other man in the room, and he 
was quite asleep. Besides, Bland-Potter- 
ton’s whisper carries farther than most 
mén’s conversational voices. 

“Have you,” he hissed, “ received any 
néws from Gorman? A letter? A mes- 
sage? Anything?” 
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“No,” I said, “I haven’t. Why the 
deuce should I? Is he gun-running, or 
threatening to vote against the government, 
or likely to be arrested?” 

“No, no; nothing of that sort—nothing 
to do with Ireland. It’s this unfortunate 
business with the emperor. But I mustn’t 
say any more. The embassies are nervous, 
you know!” 

“T don’t know,” I said. 
bassies?” 

“ The—the—the—well, practically ll, 
except the Chinese.” 

“ Wonderful people, the Chinese,” I said.- 
“So calm! We ought to imitate them more 
than we do.” 

Bland-Potterton did not think so. He 
went on fussing. He rushed about London, 
creating small whirlpools behind him, as if 
he had been a motor-boat. I had the great- 
est difficulty at times in not being sucked 
into his wake. 

All this Gorman would have enjoyed 
hugely. I felt sorry that he was missing it. 
However, in the end he had his compensa- 
tion. 

One day during the last week in July— 
Gorman is no more to be relied on for an 
exact date than Donovan or the queen—a 
steamer arrived in Psalissa. She was a re- 
markable-looking steamer, and flew a flag 
which neither Gorman or Donovan had ever 
seen before. : 

She had two small guns, mounted one on 
the fore-deck and one right aft. She had a 
smart, well-cared-for look, as if she were a 
yacht, or belonged to some navy; but she 
was very old. Gorman says that she re- 
minded him of the pictures of the royal 
yacht in which Queen Victoria came to Ire- 
land to open Kingstown harbor at the very 
beginning of her reign. She was a paddle 
steamer. She had an exaggerated form of 
fiddle bow, a long bowsprit, and two tall 
masts, on which sails might easily have 
been set. 

Gorman is nothing of a sailor, and is al- 
most totally uninterested in ships. This 
steamer must have been very old-fashioned, 
indeed, to have struck him as being od4. 
She arrived in the harbor at midday, and 
splashed about a good deal with her pad- 
dles, as if she were rather pleased with her- 
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self and thought she had a right to the.ad- 
miration of the islanders. 

There was only one modern thing about 
her. The splayed-out wires of a Marconi 
installation stretched between her masts. 

Gorman was sitting with Donovan when 
the steamer arrived. They had spent a 
pleasant hour discussing, in a desultory 
manner, whether a nation gains or loses by 
having a titled aristocracy. Donovan pre- 
ferred the British to the American system. 
Statesmen, he pointed out, must make some 
return to the rich for the money which they 
provide to keep politics going. It is, on the 
whole, better to give titles than to alter tar- 
iffs in return for subscriptions to party 
funds. 

The subject 'was not a very interesting 
one, and both men were pleased when the 
arrival of the steamer gave them a new 
topic. 

“Seems to me,” said Donovan, “ that 
Daisy might gather in some revenue by 
charging harbor-dues. This is the second 
ship, not reckoning the Ida, which has put 
in here since I arrived.” 

“T don’t know that flag,” said Gorman. 
“ Not that that means anything. I don’t 
suppose there are half a dozen flags that I 
do know.” 

“ There was some mention made of an 
emperor,” said Donovan. “ Daisy seemed 
to think that one might come nosing around 
thinking to buy the island. Perhaps that’s 
him.” 

“ Hardly in that steamer,” said Gorman. 
* She looks as if she’d been built a hundred 
years ago. 
[ should think.” 

“ Well,” said Donovan, “ I’m not an ex- 
pert in the habits of European emperors; 
but I’ve always been told that the state 
coach in which the King of England goes 
to open Parliament dates back quite a bit 
in the matter of shape. An emperor might 
feel that he owed it to his historic past to 
sail the ocean in the nearest thing he could 
get to the ark of the patriarch Noah.” 

The argument was sound; but Gorman 
was not inclined to think that the emperor 
was paying a visit to Psalissa in person. 
He was just going to say so, when Smith 
came on the balcony. In his hand he car- 
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ried a pair of field-glasses, which he laid on 
the table beside Donovan’s chair. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,” he said, “I brought 
up the glasses, thinking you might want to 
look at the strange steamer.” 

“Do you know the flag, Smith?” asked 
Gorman. 

“No, sir, can’t say I do; but she looks 
like a foreigner—not English. Shall you 
want anything more, sir?” 

Gorman did not at the moment want 
anything that Smith would supply. He 
wamed information, but it was useless to 
ask for that. Smith, who seemed to take 
very little interest in the steamer, left the 
balcony. 

Donovan gazed at the vessel through the 
glasses. 

“ Well,” he said, “ if it’s not an emperor, 
it’s the next thing. That’s our little friend 
Konrad Karl standing on the deck!” 

He handed the glasses to Gorman. 

King Konrad Karl stood beside the gun 
on the after-deck of the steamer. He 
looked neat and cool. He was dressed with 
care in well-fitting light-gray clothes, a soft 
gray hat, and white shoes. 

The glasses were powerful. Gorman 
could even see that he wore a pale-mauve 
tie. 

“T’m pleased to see that monarch,” said 
Donovan. ‘“ He seemed to me less starched 
than most members of your aristocracies 
when I met him in London. Where’s 
Daisy? She’ll be sorry if she misses the 
opportunity of welcoming a fellow monarch 
to her shores.” 

“T’m afraid,” said Gorman, “ that she’s 
off at the far side of the island. She told 
me this morning that she was going over 
there to plan out an electric power-station. 
There’s a waterfall somewhere. I haven’t 
seen it myself. The queen’s idea is to make 
use of it to light the island.” 

Donovan took up the glasses when Gor- 
man laid them down. He watched the 
steamer. 

“ The king is wasting no time,” he said. 
“ He’s coming ashore right now. They’re 
lowering a boat. I wonder what brings him 
here!” 

“He’s probably come to persuade you to 
give the island back to him—to resell it.” 
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“ That deal,” said Donovan, “ is off. I'll 
be obliged to you, Gorman, if you’ll make 
that plain to him.” 

“TI expect the emperor has sent him.” 

“T’d expect some pretty lively bidding,” 
said Donovan, “with an emperor and a 
king in the ring, if the island was up for 
auction; but it’s not. I’m not going back 
on my bargain. I’m very well satisfied 
with Psalissa as a place of residence. I feel 
I might live a long time on Psalissa. Come 
to think of it, there’s no reason why any 
one should ever die here. It’s worry+and 
annoyance preying on the human heart that 
kill men.” 

A boat put off from the steamer’s side as 
Donovan spoke. It rowed toward the pal- 
ace steps. King Konrad Karl sat in the 
stern. 

“ Gorman,” said Donovan, “ it will pro- 
long my days if you go down and meet that 
king. Make it plain to him that it’s no 
kind of use his trying to talk me around, 
because I’m not going to listen to him. He’s 
welcome to stay in the palace as long as he 
likes; but he’s not to worry me. If he 
seems any way determined on talking busi- 
ness, you quote the certificate of that 
doctor!” 

XX 


Kinc Konrap Kart took Gorman’s 
hand and wrung it heartily. 

“ My friend Gorman,” he said, “how 
are you? But I need not ask. I see! You 
are top-tipping.” 

“ Thanks,” said Gorman. “ Psalissa 
agrees with me; and Paris does not seem to 
have done you any harm.” 

“ Paris! Ah, in Paris one lives, and I am 
in the pink. But, alas and damn, I leave 
Paris. I take trains. I travel fast. I em- 
bark.” He waved his hand. toward the 
steamer. “ Finally, I arrive.” 

““ How did you come to embark in that 
curious-looking ship? 1 never saw a 
steamer like her before.” 

“ That,” said the king, “is the navy of 
Megalia. I come as a king, in a state.” 

“T rather wonder that you trusted your- 
self to the Megalian navy,” said Gorman, 


“ after what you told me about the fate of 
the late king. 


It was that same steamer, I 
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suppose, which brought the prime minister 
and the rest of them out here to cut your 
predecessor’s throat.” 

“Otto? Yes, it was the navy. You are 
right. They killed poor Otto. No doubt 
they would jump up to the chance to kill 
me, too; but just now they cannot, and I 
am safe as a bank in England. The em- 
peror—”’ ; 

“ Ah,” remarked Gorman, “I thought 
we’d get to the emperor soon!”’ 

“The emperor said, ‘ Carry the king to 
Psalissa in the navy of Megalia.’ That 
was all; but that is enough. No, my friend, 
they will not kill me now. Afterward, per- 
haps; but afterward I shall not be here. I 
shall return to Paris.” 

“I wonder you ever left Paris,” said Gor- 
man; “ but I suppose that was the emperor, 
too.” 

“You are right. You hit it the first time 
you shoot. The emperor sends to me Stein- 
witz—a cursed pig, a cur-dog with mange 
on him, an outsider from the ranks—that 
is, I think you say a rank outsider—a 
bounder, my friend Gorman—a sweeper of 
chimneys, a swine—” 

“ T’m sure he’s all that. I don’t care for 
the man myself; but tell me what he said 
to you.” 

“* Steinwitz came into my hotel. He said, 
‘The American will not sell Psalissa. It is 
necessary that you marry the girl.’ I said, 
‘Good! Where is she? To-morrow I will 
do it.’ But he said, ‘ The girl is not here. 
It is for you to go to Psalissa at once. She 
is there.’ Conceive it, my friend! I did 
not want to leave Paris. We were happy 
there, Corinne and I; but at once, in a 
jiffy, I am: off to this place, and without 
Corinne. It is a hard line, for me the hard- 
est line.” 

“ But why the deuce did you do it? Oh, 
I needn’t ask that. The emperor, of 
course! Well, I don’t know whether you'll 
be pleased to hear it or not, but you can’t 
marry the girl.” 

“‘ But you do not quite understand. For 
me there is no choice. The emperor—” 

“Even the emperor can’t make the same 
girl marry two men. I happen to know 
that Miss Donovan is engaged to a young 
fellow called Phillips, and fifty emperors, 
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all yelling at her at once, wouldn’t make her 
give him up.” 

The king seized Gorman’s hand and 
shook it heartily. His face expressed great 
delight. 

“ Where,” he said, “is the young fellow 
called Phillips? I wish to see him at once, 
to embrace him. I shall bestow on him the 
order of the Pink Vulture of Megalia, first 
class. I shall make him a count. Do you 
think, my friend, that he would wish to be 
acount? His action is most noble. He is 
a good sporter, as you say. I will now go 
back to Paris. The emperor can say no 
more to me, if the young fellow Phillips 
has married the girl.” 

“ Not quite married her,” said Gorman; 
“ but it’s nearly the same thing.” 

The king waved his hand airily. 

“Tt is quite the same thing. No man of 
honor—the young fellow Phillips is above 
all a man of honor—would go backward 
from his word. Besides, there is your Eng- 
lish court of broken promises of marriage. 
He would not face that. I write at once to 
the emperor. I tell him that I regret, that 
I am desolate, but I can do no more. The 
young fellow Phillips has cut me up—no, 
has cut me out. Then I return to Paris. 
To-day I shall start. The navy of Megalia 
will get up steam, and—” 

The king stopped abruptly. The smile 
died on his face. He had all the appear- 
ance of extreme dejection. 

“ My friend,” he said, “ it will not work. 
I forgot one thing. I am up in a tree. What 
am I to do?” 

““What’s the matter?” said Gorman. 
“You were just saying you’d go back to 
Paris. That strikes me as an excellent 
plan. What’s the matter with it?” 

“T had forgotten one thing,” said the 
king. “If I cannot marry the girl, I am no 
longer any use. The emperor will not care 
what happens to me. The admiral of Me- 
galia is there, Gorman, on the navy. The 
emperor’s command no longer protects. 
The admiral will say, ‘Hurrah! Now is 
my chance!’ ” 

“Do you mean to say you think the ad- 
miral will assassinate you?” 

“Tt is as certain as two and two and 
four. If I return to my navy, I follow poor 
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Otto at once. The admiral will know that 
if I cannot marry the girl the emperor will 
not care about me. Perhaps it is better, 
after all, that I marry her.” 

“T’ve told you already that you can’t.” 

“Pooh! You are thinking of the young 
fellow Phillips. A word to the admiral, and 
Phillips will no longer blockade the way.” 

“ Look here,” said Gorman, “ there’s no 
use talking that kind of nonsense. Your 
admiral appears to be a man with a taste 
for murder, but he can’t be allowed to run 
amuck in that way. And Miss Donovan 
would not marry you even if Phillips was 
out of the way. Get that into your head 
once for all.” 

“Great Scott and damn!” exclaimed the 
king. “ Do you think I want to marry her? 
No, my friend, there is nothing I desire less, 
except to follow poor Otto. I do not want 
to marry the girl. To be married to her 
would make me bored; but it would make 
me much more bored to die.” 

“The thing for you to do,” counseled 
Gorman, “ is to stay where you are. Don’t 
go on board your navy. Donovan has 
asked you to stay at the palace. You'll be 
safe here. We won’t even ask the admiral 
to dinner, if you’d rather we didn’t.” 

“It will be dull—dull as the water of a 
ditch,” said the king mournfully. 

“You needn’t stay here forever,” Gor- 
man went on. “ There’ll be an English ship 
back in a short time, and you can go home 
in her. Madame will be waiting for you, 
all right.” 

“ Poor Corinne!” said the king. “I left 
her in Paris. Steinwitz said so, and he 
spoke for the emperor. ‘ You go to marry,’ 
he said, ‘ therefore madame must stay.’ ”’ 

“From his point of view he was right,” 
said Gorman. “It’s just as well that 
madame did not come with you. Donovan 
is a broad-minded man; but you couldn’t 
expect him to put up you and madame in 
the palace. It would be trying him rather 
high.” 

“Ah!” said the king. 
She will be desolate.” 

“ Well,” suggested Gorman, “ you’d bet- 
ter come along now and see Donovan. He 
ought to be down here to receive you, of 
course; but these Americans—I’m sure 
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to kings.” 

“Say no more,” said the king, “not a 
word! I go to pay my respects. I bow. 
I abase myself. I am a king, it is true; but 
I have no money—only a little, a very lit- 
tle. He is not a king, but he has money. 
Gortman, I am not a Bourbon. I am able 
to learn and to forget. He who can write 
a check is a greater man than he who can 
confer the order of the Pink Vulture of Me- 
galia. I have learned that. Also I can for- 
get—forget that I am a king.” 

We must do Konrad Karl justice. No 
king was ever more willing to forget his 
rank than he was. The real trouble with 
him was that he so seldom remembered it. 

“Come along, then,” said Gorman; 
“but I must ask you not to talk business 
to Donovan.” 

“ Business! Why do you so often mis- 
understand me, you who ought to know me 
well? First you think that I desire to 
marry that girl—as if it were possible that 
I should. Then you fear that I will talk 
business. Am I one that talks business 
ever, to any one, if I can help it?” 

“T mean,” said Gorman, “don’t say 
anything about buying the island or mar- 
rying the girl. Donovan’s heart is weak— 
or he thinks it is, which comes to the same 
thing—and any sort of worry upsets him.” 

“T see it,” said the king. “I under- 
stand. Trust me! Mum will be the word. 
Mumm extra sec. Mumm at one hundred 
shillings a dozen. You can trust me!” 

King Konrad Karl made himself most 
agreeable to Donovan. He did not once 
mention the sale of the island or hint at a 
marriage with the queen. He talked about 
the scenery. He discussed the character, 
manners, and customs of the inhabitants. 
He inquired whether Donovan was satis- 
fied with the palace; admitted frankly that 
the accommodation was not all that could 
be desired. In just such a way an English 
gentleman might converse with a satisfac- 
tory tenant to whom he had let his country 
house for the hunting season. 

Donovan repeated the invitation which 
Gorman had given in his name, and pressed 
the king to treat the palace as his own dur- 
ing his stay in Psalissa. The king accepted 





you'll understand—they’re not accustomed 
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the invitation with prefuse thanks. Dono- 
van rang a bell which lay on the table be- 
side him. 

“ T’ll tell Smith,” he said, “to get your 
luggage ashore right now and fix up a room 
for you.” 

I have always admired Smith. He is not 
merely competent in a wide range of prac- 
tical affairs. He has nerve and coolness of 
a very high order. 

He found himself in a difficult position 
when Donovan’s bell sounded. He knew 
that the king had landed, knew that he was 
with Donovan and Gorman on the balcony. 
In Smith’s position, I think I should have 
sent some one else to take Donovan’s or- 
ders—one of the island girls, or one of the 
boys, who were by that time presentable 
footmen. I should, I feel sure, have con- 
cealed myself, feigned sickness, made any 
excuse, rather than face the king in the 
presence of Donovan and Gorman. 

But Smith is greatly my superior. He 
appeared at once in answer to the sum- 
mons of the bell. He stood half-way be- 
tween Donovan’s chair and the door that 
opened on the balcony. He did not even 
glance at the king; but Konrad Karl recog- 
nized him at once. 

“ Ah!” he said. “It is, yes—it is the 
excellent Fritz! It is so long since I have 
seen you, Fritz, I began to think you were 
dead.” 

“No, your majesty, not yet,” said 
Smith. “I hope your majesty is quite 
well? And Mr. Steinwitz, if you’ll excuse 
my asking—I hope Mr. Steinwitz is quite 
well?” 

“ That swine,” the king replied, “ is, as 
always, swallowing in the mire!” 

“ You'll excuse my asking, your maj- 
esty,” said Smith, “but I like to hear 
about Mr. Steinwitz. It was Mr. Stein- 
witz who got me my present situation—a 
very good situation, your majesty.” 

“ Smith,” said Donovan, “ get the king’s 
luggage ashore. He’s going to stay here 
for a while. You must make him as com- 
fortable as you can.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Smith. “I'll see to . 
that, sir, at once. Anything else, sir?” 
“ Not now,” said Donovan. 

“ Thank you, sir,” said Smith. 
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Then he left the balcony. Many men, 
perhaps most men, would not have gone 
far away; would have lingered near one of 
the open windows which gave on the bal- 
cony, nervously anxious to hear what was 
said about them. Smith was not in the 
least -nervous. He went straight to the 
landing-steps, and a few moments later he 
was to be seen rowing out to the steamer. 

He probably guessed pretty accurately 
what questions Donovan and Gorman 
would ask. He must have known what 
King Konrad Karl would tell them. He 
“would discover in due time what they de- 
cided to do. There was no real need for 
eavesdropping. Yet I think most men 
would have tried to listen. 

“Seems to me,” said Donovan to the 
king, “ that you’re acquainted with Smith. 
I’m not asking questions. It’s no affair of 
mine, anyway. Don’t say a word unless 
you like. I’m not curious.” 

“T’m infernally curious,” Gorman ad- 
mitted. “ Who is Smith?” 

“ For five years,” replied the king, “ per- 
haps for more— who knows? —he has 
walked on my shadow. He has been a 
beagle-hound, nose down, on my smell, pur- 
suing it. Never until last April has he run 
off the tracks.”’ 

“ Blackmail?” said Donovan. 

The king looked puzzled, though 
“blackmail” is a word he might have 
been expected to know. 

“ Getting money out of you,” Gorman 
explained, “ for hushing up any inconve- 
nient litthe episodes—undertaking not to tell 
stories he happened to have heard. You 
know the sort of thing I mean.” 

“No man,” said the king sadly, “ can 
get money out of me. It is like—how do 
you say?—the riding-breeches of the Scot- 
tish soldiers—not there. Nor do I say hush 
about my little episodes. Pooh, my friend 
Gorman! . These episodes, what are they? 
The English middling classes like to pre- 
tend that there are no episodes; but there 
are, always, and we others—we ‘do not say 
hush.” 

“Tf it wasn’t blackmail,’ Donovan in- 
quired, “ what kept him tracking you?” 

“ Ask my friend Gorman,” replied the 
king. “ He knows.” 





“T do not,” said Gorman, “ unless—” 

King Konrad Karl smiled pleasantly. 

“ Unless—” repeated Gorman. “Oh, 
confound it all, I suppose it was the em- 
peror!” 

“You have it,” said the king. “ He is 
of the emperor’s secret service—he and 
Steinwitz. Steinwitz I do not like. He is 
an arrogant. He assumes always the atti- 
tude of the dog on the top. But of Fritz 
I can make no complaint. He is always 
civilian.” 

“Td gather that,” said Gorman, “ from 
the little I’ve seen of him. If we must 
have a spy here—and of course there’s no 
help for that, since the emperor says so— 
it’s better to have an agreeable one. His 
job at present, I suppose, is to keep an eye 
on Donovan and the island generally.” 

“That emperor,” said Donovan, “ seems 
to me to butt in unnecessarily; but I’m 
obliged to him, all the same. Smith is the 
best servant I’ve struck since I first took 
to employing hired help.” 

“Tt will be sad,” said the king, “ when 
you kill him. A great loss!” 

“T don’t know,” said Donovan, “ that I 
mean to kill him. He’s a valuable man, 
let me tell you.” 

“The proper thing to do,” suggested 
Gorman, “ is to put him on board the Me- 
galian navy and leave him to the admiral.” 

“Seems a pity,” said Donovan. “I 
don’t see how I could make my way along 
the rugged path of life without Smith. He 
hasn’t done me any kind of harm so far. 
I think I'll wait a while. It would worry 
me to have to step down and take hold now. 
My heart—” 

“What I can’t get at even yet,” said 
Gorman, “is the idea in the emperor’s 
mind. He piles up scrap-iron and ridicu- 
lous-looking cisterns in a cave. He deluges 
the place with petrol. He sets a spy on 
Donovan. Now what the devil does he do 
it for?” 

The king shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Realpolitik, perhaps,” he said. “ But 
how do I know? I am a king, certainly; 
out I am not a whale on the sea of real- 
politik. Your whale is a fish that bores, 
always. Perhaps Fritz will know, if you 
ask him.” 
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“By the way,” inquired Donovan, 
“ what’s the man’s real name?” 

“ Once,” replied the king, “ he was Cal- 
met—M. de Calmet. At that time he was 
French. Later he was Heyduk, a captain 
in the army of Megalia. Also he was 
Freidwig, and he came from Stockholm. 
He was for some time the Count Pozzaro. 
I have also heard—” 

“ That’s enough for me,” said Donovan. 
“ T’ll stick to Smith as long as he’ll answer 
to it. Seems simpler.” 

Gorman rose from his chair and crossed 
the balcony. He stood fo. a minute or two 
looking out at the bay. Smith’s boat, 
rowed steadily, reached the side of the 
steamer. Smith climbed on board. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder,” said Gorman, 
“if we've seen the last of our friend 
Smith.” 

“ T hope not,” returned Donovan. “ Why 
do you think so?” 

“ Well,” said Gorman, “ if I were in his 
shoes I think I should stay on the Megalian 
navy. It ‘ll be rather awkward for him 
now we've found him out.” 

“ He will return,” the king predicted. 

“T shouldn’t,” said Gorman. “ Of course, 
that admiral being the kind of man you 
say he is, it’s more or less risky to stay 
with him; but then Smith has got to take 
risks whatever he does. And he may have 
some sort of safe-conduct from the emperor 
that will make the admiral nervous about 
cutting his throat.” 

“He will return,” repeated the king. 
“Tt is plain that the emperor has said to 
him, ‘ Follow the smell of the American.’ 
He will not leave it.” 

“Oh, of course!” said Gorman. “I’m 
always forgetting the emperor. If he has 
given definite orders of that kind, they’ll 
be obeyed. I dare say Smith is telegraph- 
ing for instructions at this moment. They 


- have a wireless installation, so 1 suppose 


he can.” 

“ Behold!” said the king. “ My luggage 
descends to the boat. Smith will follow. 
Did I not tell you?” 

Two sailors were lowering suit-cases and 
bags into the boat. A few minutes later 
Smith dropped from the steamer’s side and 
took the oars. 
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“ Donovan,” said Gorman, “the em- 
peror is evidently really anxious about your 
smell!” 

XXI 


I po not think that the emperor's plan 
for restoring Psalissa to the crown of Me- 
galia by means of a marriage would have 
worked, even if there had been no such per- 
son as Maurice Phillips. The queen did not 
like Konrad Karl. She was not openly 
disagreeable or uncivil to him, of course. 
She was too sweet-tempered and good- 
hearted to be disagreeable to any one, and 
she had a strong sense of what was due to 
a guest in her house. Yet it wag plain 
enough, not only to Gorman, but to the 
king himself, that she did not like him. 

This does not appear to have been the 
king’s fault. Konrad Karl had many of 
the instincts of a gentleman. It is an odd 
fact, but I think undeniable, that a man 
may be a blackguard and still remain a 
gentleman. 

There was, for instance, no fault to be 
found with Konrad Karl’s behavior toward 
the queen, though he had come to the 
island intending to insult her by marrying 
her. He did his best to talk pleasantly to 
her, and he could be very pleasant when 
he chose. He never attempted to flirt with 
her. His manner was always respectful, 
and he tried to help her in various ways, 
even going to her school in the mornings 
and giving the children drawing-lessons. 

She herself could not have told why she 
disliked him. She certainly had no idea 
that there was any question of his marry- 
ing her. But she slipped into the habit of 
spending most of her time in the boat with 
Kalliope. Konrad Karl used to go down 
to the palace steps and see her off. He 
never ventured into a boat himself. He 
had an uneasy feeling that the Megalian 
admiral was watching him and would kid- 
nap him at once if he left the security of 
the land. 

The queen’s unfriendliness did not 
trouble him much. 

“The American girl,” he said to Gor- 
man, “ would not have done for me—or do 
I say she would have done for me? Which 
is it?” 
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“ Well,” replied Gorman, “either ex- 
presses your meaning, and I quite agree 
with you. She would not have done for 
you, and in the long run, if you didn’t do 
for her,.she would certainly have done for 
you.” 

“The English language is wonderful!” 
said the king. “She would not, and she 
would—it is the same in English. But my 
meaning is true. It is well I did not marry 
her. I must give many thanks to Phillips. 
If Phillips had not done for her, I should 
have been done for.” 

“ As it is,” said Gorman, “ it’s the em- 
peror who’s done.” 

“ Ah!” said the king. “I give in. I 
give up. I give out. That word ‘ done ’— 
it is too much for me!” 

It was not like the king to give in to an 
English idiom. As a rule he rushed at one 
with reckless confidence the minute he 
heard it. But he was depressed and lonely 
on Psalissa. He chatted cheerily enough 
to Donovan, and he was always bright and 
talkative at meals; but he coniessed to 
Gorman several times that he missed Mme. 
Ypsilante very much. 

It was Gorman’s curious fortune to re- 
ceive the love confidences of three different 
people. Phillips had poured raptures into 
his ears during the voyage to the island. 
The queen, having no one else to treat as 
a confidant, often talked to him about 
Phillips. Konrad Karl was expansive 
about Mme. Ypsilante. 

One evening the king became very sen- 
timental, almost lacrimose. He and Gor- 
man were sitting together near the flag- 
staff, smoking and looking out toward the 
harbor, where the Megalian navy still lay 
at anchor. 

“ Ah,” said the king, “ my poor Corinne! 
She will languish. I think of Corinne and 
I see that her eyes are full of mourning, 
like the eyes of a wood-dove. Gorman, I 
cannot bear the weight. It will be better 
that I take the risk, that I go on the 
Megalian navy. The admiral will make 
me walk a plank—that is certain; but it 
might be that I should survive. And then 
I should rejoin Corinne—poor Corinne, 
who mourns for me.” 

“I don’t expect she’s mourning as much 
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as all that,” observed Gorman. 
got those pearls, you know.” 

“TT,” said the king, “I alone am her 
pearl. But, alas, I cannot even write to 
her! She will think that I am dead, and 
her heart will fall to pieces.” 

“She’s much more likely to think that 
you’ve married Miss Donovan,” returned 
Gorman. 

“ Of course she will think that. It was 
what I came to do. That she will not 
mind; but if she thinks that I am dead; 
that the admiral has cooked a goose for me, 
then she will indeed be sad. Gorman, 
my friend, what shall I do to reassure 
her?” 

“TI can’t possibly advise you,” replied 
Gorman. “I don’t understand women. I 
should have thought that she would much 
rather you were dead than married to Miss 
Donovan.” 

“ Ah, no!” said the king. “ Believe me, 
my friend, you know much, but you do not 
know the heart of Corinne.” 

The king’s faith was very touching; but 
Gorman still maintains that he was not far 
wrong about- Mme. Ypsilante’s feelings. 
She might not actually have preferred 
Konrad Karl’s death; but it is certain that 
she did not want to see him married to Miss 
Donovan. 

The king drew a last mouthful of smoke 
from his cigar and then flung the end of it 
into the sea. 

“Gorman, what is it that one of your 
great English poets has so beautifully said? 
‘If you were the only girl in the world, 
and I were the only boy! ’—that is Corinne 
and me. ‘A garden of Eden just made for 
two ’—that is Paris. I have always ad- 
mired the English poets. It is so true, what 
they say!” 

He gazed out across the bay as he spoke. 
The sun was setting. The water was ex- 
quisitely calm. It was a moment for the 
most luscious sentiment. Even Gorman, 
to whom sentiment is an abhorrent kind of 
indecency, felt uncomfortable. 

A small boat slipped round the southern 
headland of the bay. She was rowing fast. 

Suddenly the king jumped to his feet. 
He pointed to the boat. He waved his 
arms wildly. 
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“ Buck up!” he shouted. “ It is—I will 


eat my hat—yes, it is Corinne! She comes 
to me!” 

“ Nonsense!” said Gorman. “ That’s 
Miss Donovan’s boat. She’s coming home 
for dinner. Sit down and don’t get ex- 
cited.” 


“T am sorry,” said the king, “but I 
cannot. It is impossible for me to keep on 
my hair when Corinne is coming.” 

“Corinne isn’t coming,” said Gorman. 
“ How could she?” 

“T see her! I see her! The dickens 
and great Jupiter, my eyes see her!” 

“ You can’t tell one woman from another 
at that distance. What you see is either 
Miss Donovan or Kalliope.” 

The boat drew rapidly nearer. 
stared at her. 

“ There are three women,” he said. 
wonder who the other is!” 

“ Corinne, Corinne!” said the king. 

To Gorman’s amazement the king was 
right. The boat reached the landing-steps. 
In her were the queen, Kalliope, and a very 
disheveled Mme. Ypsilante. 

That lady was never, at any time of her 
life, an outdoor woman. When she trav- 
eled, it was in the wagons-lits of trains de 
luxe, and in specially reserved cabins of 
steamers. Her journey to Psalissa had been 
performed in far less luxurious ways, and 
her appearance had suffered. Her complex- 
ion was streaky. Her hair straggled about a 
good deal, and several damp-looking locks, 
like thick boot-laces, hung around her face. 
Her dress was crumpled and had two large 
patches of dirt on it. 

But all this made no difference to the 
king. He folded her in his arms and kissed 
her directly she got out of the boat. 


Gorman 


“ey 


“ Corinne,” he said, “ now I shall be no. 


longer sad!” 

Madame returned his kisses with vigor. 

“ My Konrad!” she said. “ And you are 
not married, after all!” 

It was that remark which made Gorman 
feel sure that he had been right in thinking 
that Mme. Ypsilante would not like the 
idea of the marriage. 

Konrad Karl took her by the hand and 
led her into the palace. 

The queen was still sitting in the stern 
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of the boat. Since Mme. Ypsilante fell into 
Konrad Karl’s arms, the American girl had 
turned her back on the landing-slip and 
gazed steadily out to sea. Only when the 
sound of their footsteps made her sure that 
her guests were going into the palace did 
she venture to look round cautiously. 

“ Tt’s all right,” Gorman told her. “ You 
can come on shore.” He held out his hand. 
“ And do tell me,” he said, “ where you 
found her. She looked to me rather as if 
she had been washed up some time yester- 
day, and had spent last night in a cave.” 

“Who is she?” asked the queen. 

“ Her name,” replied Gorman, “ is Ypsi- 
lante—Mme. Corinne Ypsilante.” 

“‘ She told me that much; but I want to 
know what she is.” 

The question was an awkward one to an- 
swer. Gorman did the best he could. 

“A friend of the king’s,” he explained. 

“ Well,” said the queen, “he'll be able 
to marry her now. The poor thing was in 
dreadful distress. She thought he was go- 
ing to marry me; and she’s engaged to him. 
She told me so herself.” 

I am sure that Gorman did not smile; 
but there must have been a twinkle in his 
eyes which betrayed him. The queen is 
extremely quick at reading such signs. She 
turned on him sharply. 

“ Aren’t they engaged to be married?” 
she inquired. 

“ Kings,” said Gorman, “ are in a pecu- 
liar position with regard to these matters. 
Their matrimonial arrangements are not 
made in what we regard as the normal and 
usual way. To speak of a king as being 
‘engaged’ is—” 

“T’m a queen!” 

“ Of course—of course!” 

“ And I’m engaged to be married; so why 
can’t he be? I believe he is, for she told 
me so.” 

Gorman did not feel equal to arguing 
about the precise nature of Mme. Ypsi- 
lante’s claims on the king. 

“You haven’t told me yet where you 
found her,” he said. 

“ Kalliope and I,” the queen told him, 
“ were picnicking in a little bay a long way 
from here, on the other side of the island. 
There was a fishing-boat standing in to- 
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ward the shore. It came to our beach, and 
she got out. That’s all.” 

“Quite simple, after all,” Gorman re- 
marked. “I suppose you were scarcely 
even surprised?” 

“ Well, I was rather surprised,” said the 
queen, “ just at first, until she told me.” 

“Told you what?” asked Gorman. 
“ You’re skipping all the interesting part.” 

“Don’t be stupid!” said the queen. “ She 
told me about being engaged to the king, 
and thinking that he was going to marry 
me. Of course, when she thought that, she 
came here as quick as ever she could to see 
him. Any one would. Not that I should 
ever think such a thing about Maurice; but 
then he wouldn’t. Still, I quite understand 
her coming here in a boat. But I do won- 
der what made her think he was going to 
marry me! Who could have told her such 
a thing?” 

“ Probably the emperor,” suggested Gor- 
man. 

The queen burst out laughing. 

“T believe,” she said, “ that if the house 
fell down, and Kalliope eloped with Smith, 
and father took to rowing races with old 
Stephanos, you’d put it all down to the em- 
peror.” 

“T would,” said Gorman. 

“ Anyhow, I’m going to dress now. Come 
along, Kalliope.” 

Mme. Ypsilante, very much to Gorman’s 
relief, did not appear at dinner. She went 
straight to bed, intending—so the king said 
—to stay there for twenty-four hours at 
least. 

Later in the evening, after the queen had 
left them, Konrad Karl, Donovan, and 
Gorman sat together, smoking. For a while 
no one spoke. At last Konrad Karl, who 
had no gift of silence, began: 

“My poor Corinne! She was desolate. 
I told you, Gorman, that she would be deso- 
late, but you would not believe. Yet it 
was so. Steinwitz said, ‘No. You cannot 
go with the king.’ But she was the equal of 
Steinwitz. She told him all she thought of 
him. . It was much.” 

“T don’t like Steinwitz,” said Gorman; 
“but from what I know of madame’s con- 
duct in moments of strong emotion I’m in- 
clined to pity the man.” 
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“ Then,” the king went on, “ she was like 
a bee, making lines for Psalissa.” 

“She did pretty well,” said Gorman, 
“ considering that she could only get a fish- 
ing-boat for the last part of the journey. I 
wonder she got here so soon. But look 
here, you know— it seems a beastly thing to 
say, but—” 

Here Donovan roused himself. 

“T’m not a narrow-minded man,” he 
said, “and I hope I’m not the victim of 
prejudice; but I’m afraid—” 

King Konrad Karl waved his hand. 
Then he stood up, swallowed half a glass of 
brandy, and laid down his cigar. 

“T am Konrad Karl of Megalia,” he 
said. “I am a black sheep—very black. 
In other words, I am a blackguard. You 
say it, Donovan. You also say it, Gorman, 
my friend.” 

“TI didn’t,” Gorman declared. 
“Cut that part,” said Donovan. 
body wants to start in abusing you.” 

“T am a blackguard,” said the king, 


“ No- 


with an air of simple pride. “I am the 
blackest guard of all. Good! But I ama 
king and I am a gentleman. Good! I 


know that poor Corinne must go. She can- 
not stay here. That is what you would say, 
and you are right. I know it. There are 
les convenances. ‘There is the charming 
Miss Donovan.” 

“ That’s it,” said Donovan. “If it were 
simply a matter of Gorman and me— I 
don’t like saying these things, but—” 

“But you are right,” said the king. 
“ Right as nails! Corinne must go. I go 
with her. To-morrow we depart, she and I. 
We take a boat. I row with oars. We fly. 
The navy of Megalia pursues. It over- 
takes. Good! Wedie. Perhaps the navy 
mistakes. It pursues by another route, a 
way we have not gone. Good! We live. 
Either way you shut us—no, we shut you. 
No—I have it—we are shut of us!” 

“ That’s rather a hopeless program,” said 
Gorman. “I don’t suppose you can row 
much.” 

“TI cannot row at all,” admitted the king. 

“The navy is a pretty rotten-looking 
tub,” said Gorman; “but it can hardly 
help catching you. You won’t even be out 
of sight before it has steam up.” 
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The king sat down, looking very mis- 
erable. He made no pretense of liking the 
prospect before him. 

“ And Corinne,” he murmured, “ will be 
sick, as a dog is sick. She is sick always at 
sea.” 

Gorman and Donovan felt sorry for him. 
Donovan was particularly irritated at the 
situation in which he found himself. 

“Tf it wasn’t for my daughter—” he 
said. “ But, confound it all, as things are, 
what can I do?” 

“I wonder,” suggested Gorman, “ if it 
would be possible to—well, shall we say 
regularize the situation?” 

He looked inquiringly at Donovan and 
then at the king. Donovan grasped the 
idea first. 

“ That’s it,” he said. ‘“ Look here!” he 
turned to the king. “ Why don’t you marry 
her at once? Then everything would be all 
right.” 

“Marry her?” said the king. “But 
that— Oh, damn! Oh, great Scott! That 
is impossible. You do not understand.” 

“Tt’s the right thing to do,” Donovan 


declared; “ besides being the only possible 
way out of the hole we are in. And I don’t 


see the impossibility. If you’re holding 
back on account of any medieval European 
notions about monarchs being made of a 
different kind of flesh and blood from other 
people—” 

“It is not that,” said the king. 

“Tf it is,” Donovan went on, “ you may 
just go off in a boat and be drowned. I 
sha’n’t pity you.” 

“ But it is not that!” The king jumped 
about with excitement. “I am a king, it 
is true; but I am a man of liberated soul. 
I say, ‘ Kings, what are kings?’ Democracy 
is the card to play, the trump. I play it 
now and always. I have no prejudices. 
But when you say to me, ‘ There is no im- 
possibility—marry Corinne,’ I reply: ‘ You 
do not understand. There is one thing 
more to reckon with.’ Donovan, you have 
forgotten—” 

“ T haven’t forgotten,” said Gorman. “I 
never get a chance of forgetting. It’s the 
emperor as usual.” 

“You have shot the bull in his eye!” 
exclaimed the king. ‘“ Donovan, it is that. 
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Gorman knows. There is the emperor— 
therefore I cannot marry Corinne.” 

“ T’d see that emperor a long way,” said 
Donovan, “ before I’d allow him to dictate 
to me.” 

“ Ah,” returned the king, “but you do 
not understand the emperor!” 

“T don’t believe any one does,” Gorman 
observed. 

“ Well,” said Donovan, “ I do mot under- 
stand your emperor. I own up to that. 
But you think over my suggestion, and 
you'll find, emperor or no emperor, there 
isn’t any genuine obstacle.” 


XXII 


Kinc Konrap Kart slept badly that 
night. He thought Donovan’s plan quite 
hopeless, and went to bed fully persuaded 
that he and his beloved Corinne would have 
to embark next day and make a consider- 
able voyage in an open boat. 

I do not blame him for being disturbed 
at the prospect. I am fond of boats my- 
self, and can enjoy a ten-tonner very well; 
but nothing would induce me to go to sea 
with Mme. Ypsilante in anything less spa- 
cious or comfortable than a well-equipped 
steam-yacht of a thousand tons. Besides, 
there was the pursuit of the Megalian navy 
to be considered. 

The king was not the only person who 
missed his proper sleep. Gorman lay 
awake for two hours. He was tormented 
by the feeling that it was barbarous to turn 
Konrad Karl and Mme. Ypsilante adrift in 
a boat. 

Donovan was more fortunate. He slept 
untroubled by any worry about his guests. 
It seemed to him the simplest thing in the 
world that the king should marry madame 
next morning. Stephanos should perform 
the ceremony. Stephanos officiated at all 
the islanders’ marriages. 

There was, as it turned out, neither a 
flight nor a wedding on the following day. 
Mme. Ypsilante developed a feverish chill. 
She was plainly quite unfit for a boat voy- 
age, and in no condition to be married. 

The queen and Kalliope took up the 
work of nursing her with enthusiasm. The 
queen would not listen to a word Gorman 
said to her. Her view was that Mme. 
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Ypsilante was the heroine of a splendid 
romance who had fied to her fiancé across 
land and sea, braving awful dangers, en- 
during incredible hardships for dear love’s 
sake. She felt that she would have done 
the same thing herself if Phillips, by any 
trick of fate, had been marooned on a Pa- 
cific island. 

There was plainly no use trying to hint 
at delicate proprieties to a girl in such a 
mood. Gorman, after one or two attempts, 
gave it up. 

He had, indeed, quite early in the day, 
other things to attend to. At about ten 
o’clock there were signs of great activity on 
board the Megalian navy. The crew— 
there appeared to be about fifteen men al- 
together— was paraded on deck and ad- 
dressed from the bridge by the admiral. 
The speech must have been an exciting and 
important one, for the admiral gesticulated 
violently. When he stopped, the crew 
cheered. 

Gorman watched the proceedings. He 
was interested, as an expert, in the effects 
of oratory. 

When the cheering was over, the admiral 
gave two or three orders. His men imme- 
diately began to run about the deck in a 
confused and tumultuous manner. 

After a while they settled down to the 
work of getting the covers off the steamer’s 
two guns. Some shells—Gorman supposed 
they must be shells—were carried on deck. 
The guns were swung round and pointed at 
the palace. Then they were loaded—a sol- 
emn business, very carefully carried out 
under the immediate eye of the admiral. 

King Konrad Karl came running to Gor- 
man. He was in a state of considerable 
excitement. . 

“ That admiral,” he said, “ has it in mind 
to stone the palace! He has stones for 
those guns—I know it!” 

“ Tf it was a matter of stones!” said Gor- 
man. “ But they look to me more like 
shells.” 

“ Shells, stones, it is the same. He will 
batter, destroy, slay. Gorman, my friend, 
it must not be!” 

“ Why the devil does he want to do it?” 
said Gorman. “ Now don’t say realpolitik 
or the emperor. I simply can’t believe that 
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either one or the other would set that pirate 
shooting at us.” 

“It is realpolitik, without doubt,” re- 
plied the king; “ and it is the emperor. But 
it is also me, me, Konrad Karl of Megalia. 
I am—what is it you say in English—I am 
wanted, and I go. I offer myself. I be- 
come a ewe-lamb of sacrifice. I say good- 
by. I leave Corinne. I go. Then the ad- 
miral will not stone the palace.” 

“ Don’t start for a minute or two yet,” 
said Gorman. “ The pirate is sending a 
boat ashore. We may as well hear what he 
has to say.” 

It was the admiral himself who landed. 
He was in full dress. His uniform was al- 
most entirely covered with gold braid. Gold 
cords with tassels at their ends hung in fes- 
toons across his chest and down his back. 
He carried a large sword in a highly gilt 
sheath. On his head was a cocked hat with 
a tall pink feather in it—perhaps a plume 
from the tail of the Megalian vulture. 

Gorman received him with great respect 
and led him up to Donovan’s room. 

The admiral saluted Donovan gravely, 
and held out a large paper carefully folded 
and sealed. Donovan offered him a cigar 
and a drink, in a perfectly friendly way. 
The admiral replied by pushing his paper 
forward toward Donovan. He knew no 
English. That was the only possible way 
of explaining the fact that he ignored the 
offer of a drink. 

Donovan, not knowing just what to do, 
nodded to Gorman, who took the document 
from the admiral and opened it. 

“Seems to me to be a kind of state pa- 
per,” he said. “ Rather like an act of Par- 
liament, to look at; but it’s written in a 
language I don’t know. Suppose we send 
for the king and get him to translate?” 

“ Tf it’s an act of Parliament,” said Don- 
ovan, “we'd better have Daisy up, too. 
She’s responsible for the government of 
this island.” 

The admiral guessed that his document 
was under discussion. He did not know 
English, but he knew one word which was, 
at that time, common in all languages. 

“ Ultimatum,” he said solemnly. 

“ That so?” said Donovan. “ Then we 
must have Daisy.” 
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I am inclined to think that Miss Dono- 
van will never be a first-rate queen. She 
is constitutionally incapable of that partic- 
_ular kind of stupidity which is called 
dignity. In that hour of her country’s des- 
tiny, her chief feeling was one of amuse- 
ment at the appearance of the admiral. 

She did not know, perhaps, that the guns 
of the Megalian navy were trained on her 
palace; but she ought to have understood 
*h ©. dignified conduct is desirable in deal- 
u.., With admirals. She sat on the corner 
of the table beside her father’s chair and 
swung her legs. She smiled at the admiral. 
Now and then she choked down little fits 
of laughter. 

King Konrad Karl took the matter much 
more seriously. ° 

He unfolded the paper that Gorman 
handed to him. He frowned fiercely, and 
then became suddenly explosive. 

“ Deuce and Jove and damn!” he said. 
“ This is the limitation of all! Listen, my 
friends, to the cursed jaw—no, the infernal 
cheek, of this: ‘The Megalian government 
requires—’ ” 


He stopped, gasped, struck at the paper 
with his hand. 
“ Go on!” said Gorman. 


“ There’s noth- 
ing very bad so far. There is a Megalian 
government, I suppose.” 

“ But I—I am the Megalian govern- 
ment!” said the king. 

“ It will be time enough to take up those 
points of constitutional law afterward. 
Let’s hear what’s in the paper first.” 

The king read on. His anger gave way 
by degrees to anxiety and perplexity. 

“T cannot translate,” he said. “ The 
English language does not contain words in 
which to express the vile cheek of these 
flounders—no, bounders. They say that 
you ” —he pointed to the queen — “ and 
you, Donovan, and you, my friend Gorman, 
must go at once on the Megalian navy. It 
will carry you to Sicily, and will put you 
there in a dump. You must embark before 
noon. Great Scott!” 

“Oh, but that’s just silly,” said the 
queen. “ We sha’n’t take any notice of it.” 

“In that case the admiral shoots,” said 
the king. “ At noon, sharp up to time, 
precise!” 
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“ Well,” said Donovan. “I guess I don’t 
mean to move.” 

“ But,” said the king, “he can shoot. 
The navy of Megalia has shells for its guns. 
It has six. I know it, for I bought them 
myself when I sat on that cursed throne. 
Six, my friends!” 

“ That’s a comfort, anyway,” said Dono- 
van. “ According to my notion of the ef- 
ficiency of that navy, it will miss the island 
altogether with the first five, and be darned 
lucky if it knocks a chip off the cliffs with 
the sixth.” 

The queen stopped swinging her feet and 
laughing at the admiral. She seemed to 
have become much more serious now. 
There was a gleam in her eyes which 
caught Gorman’s attention. 

“ Father,” she said, “ I’m going to hoist 
the American flag. I have one in my 
room.” 

“ Seems a pity,” said Donovan. 
blue banner is nice enough.” 

“No one,” said the queen, “ would dare* 
to fire on the Stars and Stripes!” 

Miss Donovan, though an independent 
queen, was a patriotic American citizen. In 
those days there were a good many patriotic 
American citizens who believed that no one 
would dare to fire on the Stars and Stripes. 
King Konrad Karl knew better. 

“ Alas,” he said, “ your stars — your 
stripes! If it were the Megalian govern- 
ment, it would not dare; but this is not the 
ultimatum outrage of the Megalian govern- 
ment. Behind it, in the rear of its elbow, 
stands—” 

“Of course he does,” said Gorman. 

“That darned emperor?” said Donovan. 

Gorman nodded. 

“ Daisy,” said Donovan. “I just hate 
to shatter your ideals, but I reckon that 
emperor would fire on one flag as soon as 
another; and, what’s more, I’m not inclined 
to think that Old Glory is liable to do much 
in the way of putting up a battle afterward. 
It’s painful to you, Daisy, as a patriotic 
citizen; but what I say is the fact. In the 
Middle West, where I was raised, we don’t 
think guns and shooting constitute the 
proper way of settling international differ- 
ences. We've attained a nobler outlook 
upon life.” 


“ Your 
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The queen was on her feet. Her eyes 
were flashing. Her lips trembled with in- 
dignation. 

“ Father,” she said, “are you going to 
let yourself be bullied by—by that thing?” 
She pointed to the admiral with a gesture 
of contempt. “ Are you going to sneak on 
board his ship? Oh, if I were a man, I’d 
hoist the Stars and Stripes and fight. If 
they killed us, America would avenge us!” 

“You take me wrong, Daisy,” said 
Donovan. “I don’t say I wouldn’t fight if 
I had a gun. I might, and that’s a fact. 
But the way I’m fixed at present, not hav- 
ing a gun, I intend to experiment with the 
methods of peaceful settlement. I’m not 
above admitting that I share the lofty no- 
tions of the cultivated disciples of peace. 
I’m a humanitarian, and opposed on prin- 
ciple to the sacrifice of human life. I just 
hate butting into this situation. The dis- 
ordered nature of my heart makes it dan- 
gerous for me to exert myself; but it seems 
to me that this is a case in which I just 
have to. If I do, I want to handle things 
my own way. So you run away now, 
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Daisy. Get that blue banner of yours flut- 
tering in the breeze, defying death and 
destiny.” 

Donovan turned to Konrad Karl. 

“Td be obliged to you,” he said, “ if 
you’d tell that highly colored ocean warrior 
that I count on him not to start shooting 
till the time mentioned in his ultimatum. 
That leaves me an hour and a quarter to 
work with the nobler weapons of civilized 
pacifist conviction. Tell him to go back 
to his ship and see that his men don’t get 
monkeying with those six shells. Gorman,” 
he went on, “ you get hold of Smith and 
send him up here to me.” 

I think it was then that Gorman first 
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‘realized the strength of Donovan’s person- 


ality. 

The queen, though she was in a high pas- 
sion of patriotism and defiance, left the 
room without a word. Konrad Karl splut- 
tered a little, uttering a series of ill-assorted 
oaths, but he walked off with the Megalian 
admiral and put him into a boat. Gorman 
himself did what he was told without ask- 
ing for a word of explanation. 


(To be concluded in the February number of MuNsEY’s MAGAzINne) 





ARMS AND THE WOMAN 


A woman’s hand's a weak hand io buckle on a sword; 

A woman’s lips are trembling lips to speak the parting word; 
A woman’s eyes are woful eyes, staring through the night 
To a blacker, hopeless some time, unstarred by ray of light. 


A woman’s heart’s a faint heart, that cries within her breast 
For peace and quiet pleasures, for home and love and rest; 

A woman's feet are fashioned for a straight and narrow. way, 
Decreed by all the ages at hearth and home to stay. 


But when the lowering war-clouds break into sudden blaze, 

When the sounds of drum and bugle glorify the stagnant days, 

When through the land come marching men with measured, martial tread, 
When the living heroes follow in the path of heroes dead, 

Then a woman’s heart’s a soldier’s heart, her blood runs warm and free 
At signal of the banner our forefathers made to be! 


Then a woman’s hands are strong hands, to soothe, to toil alone; 
A woman’s lips are steadied by the prayers that they have known; 
A woman’s eyes are watch-fires, the wanderer’s way to guide, 

Or candles lit within a shrine to those who fought and died. 


A sheltered Ruth at morning, a Miriam at night— 
A woman’s heart’s a lion heart for country, God, and right! 


Ida Alexander 
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XXVIII 


S Gilmore, in the middle of the dusty 
street, moved backward, his friends 
on the sidewalk naturally drifted 

along with him, till he stopped opposite 
Shorty Damman’s hotel. Two hundred 
paces distant stood his opponents, but not 
side by side. Shaw was almost touching a 
large boulder in front of the express office, 
while Dennison slouched beside a freight- 
wagon backed up to the opposite sidewalk. 
The two men were at least thirty yards 


Gilniore, while fully expecting some wily 


and guileful action on the part of his ene- 
mies, had not counted on their separating 
in this manner. He knew that he had only 
himself to blame for not foreseeing such an 
obvious and logical move. Yet he was not 
disheartened, though the odds against him 
in this desperate game were manifestly 
heavy. 

He took a step forward, his faculties in 
readiness for the quick and fancy shooting 
that the exigencies of the occasion would 
presently demand. Shaw instantly dropped 
behind the boulder, Dennison slipped be- 
hind the freight-wagon. The pained and 
amazed Gilmore emptied his magazine into 
the fortifications of his now invisible ene- 
mies and ran for the shelter of the hotel. 
He knew what was coming next. 

It was not long in coming. Bang, bang, 
bang! A Winchester cracked thrice in the 
doorway of the court-house, and three bul- 
lets cut the dust behind Gilmore’s flying 
heels. He speeded up and entered the 
hotel full jump, neck and neck with the 
proprietor. 

As a wet sponge in the hand of the scholar 


erases the pencil-marks from the slate, so 
did those first three hysterical shots clear 
the main street of Plain Edge. Inside of 
thirty seconds the town looked as it had 
when Gilmore and his men rode in. The 
only living things in sight were the ponies 
in front of the court-house. 

No outburst of firing followed the three 
shots. Instead, a heavy silence hung over 
Plain Edge. The V Up-and-Down forces, 
the sudden move of their leaders taking 
them by surprise, had no time for concerted 
action before their opponents were under 
cover, and busily making good that cover 
by all the means in their power. _ 

The positions of the rival bands were 
about equal in strength. Gilmore’s men, 
together with Shorty and his friends, held 
the hotel, three corrals, two stores, and 
half a dozen of the houses near the hotel. 
Across the street were several houses and 
shacks, the jail, and a storehouse belonging 
to a friend of Damman’s. Except the store- 
house, they were all poorly built and would 
not stop a questing bullet. 

Farther up the street, a hundred yards 
from the storehouse, from which it was 
separated by open ground and a large cor- 
ral, stood the court-house. Beyond the 
court-house all the shacks and houses—and 
there were a round score of them—were 
owned by V Up-and-Down sympathizers. 

The street itself, after the cheerful fashion 
of streets laid out by men unhampered by 
strict regard for property lines, was a wide 
one, but of assorted widths, running from a 
scant thirty-five yards in front of the ex- 
press office to a long forty between the hotel 
and the storehouse. 

“Le’s go in my store,” a friend of 
Shorty Damman’s suggested to Gilmore, 


*This story began in the September (1917) number af Muuser's Macazine 
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Smoky, and Shorty. “ She sticks out ten 
feet Beyond the front o’ the hotel, an’ 
there’s a window on the side toward the 
co’t-house, so’s yuh can shoot straight out 
stead o’ slanchways.” 

Shooting straight out being preferable to 
shooting “ slanchways,” the three followed 
the storekeeper, Shorty Damman delaying 
* only long enough to exchange his short shot- 
gun for a’sixty-caliber Sharps. 

“ Shotgun’s all right for close to,” ob- 
served Shorty, patting the stock of the long 
eight-square, “but for searchin’ out an’ 
borin’ through a gent any ways off, gimme 
this here buff’ler gun!” 

Besides its invaluable window, the store 
possessed+other attractions, such as heavy 
log walls and a long counter. They knew 
nothing of the art of Vauban, these four 
Westerners, yet in their crude, uncultured 
way they contrived a more than passable 
traverse out of the counter by piling sacks 
of flour upon it. To the end that the white- 
ness of the sacks should not draw fire, they 
covered them with a tarpaulin. 

“T shoot left-handed,” announced Sam, 


the storekeeper; ‘‘so I'll take one of the 
front windows.” 

“ Dere ees a hole here between de log on 
de corner,” grinned Nivette, lying down on 


his stomach. “ Un I have one fine lookout 
at de court-house. By gar, eef I can geet 
dat Shaw I do not care w’at happen—or 
Sleem, burn hees soul!” 

Nivette thrust the muzzle of his rifle level 
with the opening, his swarthy cheek cud- 
dling the stock. Gilmore and Damman, at 
the side window, squinted through their 
sights and waited patiently. The former 
seized the opportunity to clear up a ques- 
tion which had been puzzling him for some 
time. 

“ T don’t see Enright around,” said he. 

“ He’s been got,” explained Damman. 

“ Who got him?” 

“ Alec Stuart an’ his boys.” 

“When did it happen?” Then, when 
Damman told him, Gilmore added: “ Why, 
that was the night I hit town!” 

“ You?’” 

“‘ Shore—I came in to get a warrant from 
Judge Trivvy.” 

“ An’ the Stuarts come to get Enright.” 


*- 
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“ An’ they’d ’a’ got me, if I’d stayed a 
minute longer! I’ve been a wonderin’ who 
the gent was I fell over as I was goin’ out 
Judge Trivvy’s door!” 

“ They got Enright—yuh seen them two 
new deputies—an’ the judge went off in a 
faint. Guess they thought they’d killed 
him. Anyhow, it ’d ’a’ saved a heap of 
trouble if they had. I s’pose a feller can’t 
expect everythin’. Can yuh scrouge over a 
little?” 

“Shore! How’s that?” 

“ Fine for the money. Have a chaw?” 

“ Not for lil Willie. I'll roll me a pill 
when my magazine’s empty.” 

“‘ What gets me,” said Damman, “ is how 
them Stuarts an’ Enright happened to fall 
out. They used to be thicker’n cold mo- 
lasses; but I did hear there was some troub- 
le about cows over to Fort Henderson.” 

“IT guess maybe there was,” Gilmore 
drawled. ‘I guess—maybe—there was!” 

The wisplike Damman scratched an ear 
with his trigger-finger and grinned ex- 
pansively. 

“It shore beats thunder how part o’ the 
world ain’t big enough for some people,” he 
remarked sagely. ‘“ They got to go tryin’ 
to hawg it all—then o’ course they gets 
planted, an’ nobody’s more surprised than 
they be theirselves. Yuh’d think them four 
ranches ’d learn sense.” 

“ One of ’em’s a learnin’ fast—now.” 

“ Yo’re shore singin’ a true song! Well, 
she had to come some time, an’ it might as 
well be now, an’—” 

Bang! Gilmore’s Winchester cut short 
the sentence. Simultaneously a_ bullet 
chucked softly into the traverse and a cloud 
of white dust puffed out, to be followed 
immediately by a trickling stream of flour. 

“* Plug her, Shorty, will yuh?” called the 
storekeeper. “It’s such a job scrapin’ her 
up off the floor.” 

The obliging Shorty complied with the 
request, employing for the purpose a 
Sharps shell. 

“D’juh get him?” he asked of his 
partner. 

“1 dunno,” Gilmore replied. “It was 
just the point of his shoulder I saw.” 

“Which I can’t see her at all,” com- 
plained Shorty. “I can’t see nothin’! Say, 
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there’s somethin’ movin’—see, down there 
near the corner o’ the big corral. Anyhow, 
there’s a crack there, an’ the edge o’ the 
co’t-house shows through it. No, it don’t 
show now!” 

Shorty’s buffalo gun roared. When the 
smoke cleared away, the marksman, to his 
satisfaction, perceived the corner of the 
court-house through the crack in the stock- 
ade of the large corral. 

Shorty’s shot seemed to have aroused the 
enemy. Promptly, from the windows and 
partly opened doors of the court-house and 
the buildings beyond, there issued quick- 
winking orange flashes and gray smoke. 
Gilmore, working his lever with such speed 
that the reports burred like the roll of a 
drum, threw ten shots through the court- 
house door. Somebody made haste to close 
the door. The horses tied to the hitching- 
rail, terrified by the spurts of flame and 
smoke in their vicinity, sat back on their 
haunches, tore themselves loose, and fled in 
all directions. 

“That’s good!”’observed Gilmore. “Now 
they can’t get away on ’em.” 


Shorty, aiming carefully, was boring the 
planking beneath the sills of each court- 
house window in succession. 

“ Al’ays told ’em they’d ought to build 
that o’ logs all the way up, ’stead o’ just 


the foundation,” observed Shorty. “ But 
no, they had to put on more dog than a 
shave-tail lootenant, an’ use planks. The 
judge he plumb insisted on ’em. If he’s in 
there now, I bet he wishes he’d took my 
advice!” 

Gilmore, when next he reloaded his Win- 
chester, told his three companions of the 
Barred O ranch and the activities of Shaw 
in that direction. 

“ T ain’t surprised,” said Damman, shak- 
ing his head; “ but it strikes me yuh was 
shore actin’ charitable to offer a stand-up 
fight to them two rustlers, Shaw an’ Slim. 
They’d ought to ’a’ been plugged any old 
way.” 

“My idea exactly. That’s why I got 
’em to go out in the street—so’s I could 
shoot ’°em any old way. S’pose now I’d 
blatted out inside there all about the 
Barred O. The fracas would ’a’ started 
right then, an’ we wouldn’t ’a’ had a 
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chance. No, sir, I had to get ’em away 
from their friends. They’re the brains o’ | 
that crowd, those two. Once they’re rubbed — 
out, the rest o’ the outfit won’t last much 
longer’n a small drink in a big town.” 

“ Dirty kyotes!” interpolated Sam, the 
storekeeper. 

“You was shore takin’ a long chance,” 
observed Damman. “S’pose them two 
Barred O punchers got here before you did 
—then what?” 

“ Well, I had to risk that.” 

“Tf they float in here later we’ll attend 
to ’em.” 

“Tt don’t matter an awful lot what hap- 
pens to ’em. Durin’ to-day an’ to-morrow 
rustlin’ in Glenn County is shore due to 
receive a bad setback. I guess maybe I 
forgot to tell yuh I sent two o’ my men to 
the Mark, to tell them what was doin’ an’ 
invite ’em over.” 

“Which yuh shore did forget to tell 
that! The Mark, huh? That’s good hear- 
in’. They'll be over all right, or I don’t 
know Doheny!” 

“ They’d ’a’ been over before, only the 
job was a leetle too big for ’em to swing,” 
remarked the storekeeper. “ But now, with 
yore bunch o’ fighters, Mr. Gilmore, it’s like 
bettin’ on a shore thing. They can’t lose.” 

The storekeeper fell back, clutching his 
arm. A bullet had ripped his right forearm 
from wrist to elbow. Almost crazy with 
pain, for the missile had grazed the funny- 
bone, the storekeeper danced up and down 
and called down the most terrific curses on 
the heads of those in the court-house. He 
was bandaged by Damman, and after a 
space went back to his window. Between 
rumbling strings of oaths he began again to 
reduce the architectural value of the court- 
house. 

“TI wish we could get into that store- 
house across the street,” Damman said. 

“ We'll get into it to-night,” Gilmore told 
him. 

“Tf they don’t get there first!” 

“ They won’t, you'll see. Lord, listen to 
those shots from the corral! That fellah 
don’t care how many shells he wastes. Must 
be Big Art—he always was the spendthrift 
boy. Who’s got the buffalo in yore hotel? 
She’s been a goin’ off every so often.” 
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“My cook. He’s Scotch, an’ never 
wastes a shell.” 

Save that of the cheerful shooter down 
by the corral, there was now very little 
firing—in proportion, at least, to the num- 
ber of men engaged. There was certainly 
nothing of the spectacular about the fight. 
Both sides were waiting for the coming of 
night to enable them to work in closer. 

This being the case, it was not to be 
wondered at that Gilmore, Nivette, and a 
dozen friends, entering the front door of 
the storehouse in the last of the twilight, 
surprised several gentlemen crawling in 
through the rear windows. 

Gilmore’s little force promptly went into 
action with such vigor that the enemy was 
unable to retain a foothold in the place. 
He retired, leaving one dead in a jack- 
knife position across a window-sill, and, 
judging by the swearing, carrying two 
wounded. 


But Gilmore’s men had not escaped scot- . 


free. Nivette had a furrow along his scalp, 
and Big Art was dead. Under the shelter- 
ing overhang of a counter, Gilmore lit a 
match and held it over the quiet face. 

“ Plumb in the forehead,” he said. “ He 
never knew what hit him. We'll make ’em 
pay for it. You were shore one good fellah, 
if there ever was one!” 


XXIX 


LEAVING eleven men to barricade and 
hold the storehouse, Gilmore took Nivette 
and scouted out to the stockade of the big 
corral between the storehouse and the 
court-house. Crawling along on hands and 
knees, he butted head foremost into a silent 
citizen coming the other way. 

Although a many-starred constellation 
pinwheeled before his eyes, Gilmore man- 
aged to reach out and grip the other man 
by the neck. Nivette, desirous of taking 
part in the festivities, plunged forward. 
Gilmore thought for an instant that the 
stockade had fallen on him, but it was only 
the half-breed scrambling along his spinal 
column. 

Slup-chuck! A knife flipped down and 
pinned Gilmore’s shirt and a fold of skin 
to the ground, and somebody stuck a thumb 
in his eye. Squirming with pain, he struck 


out with the barrel of his Colt—and very 
nearly ruined Nivette’s knuckles. 

Simultaneously a hand seized a generous 
handful of Gilmore’s hair and wrenched 
strongly. This time the arc described by 
his six-shooter ended at the back of some 
one’s head. The hand pulling Gilmore’s 
hair relaxed, and he felt the throat he was 
gripping go limp. The head fell forward 
over his wrist.” 

‘‘ By gar,” whispered Nivette, “my han’ 
ees shore done for! Dees feller ees one 
good fightair!” 

“That was me hit yore hand,” grunted 
Gilmore. ‘I thought it was that fellah’s 
head. Take one of his feet, will yuh? 
We'll drag him in.” 

Jarring reports smashed the silence as 
several rifles in the court-house began to 
flash. Bullets spatted into the ground, 
ricocketed with shrills, buzzing whines, or 
crashed into the posts of the stockade. 

“For Heaven’s sake, git a move on!” 
besought Gilmore, a missile having gone 
through his hat. 

Crouching, taking tremendous steps, 
holding their captive by an ankle apiece, 
they dragged him round the corral to the 
storehouse. Boosting him through a win- 
dow into the hands of the others, they 
followed. 

“Who is it you’ve got there?” queried 
the town blacksmith. 

“T dunno,” replied Gilmore. ‘“ He shore 
put up a hard fight! He nigh blinded my 
eye, an’ tried to knife me, but only got a 
small piece of skin. Then he pulled out 
half my hair, an’ Smoky comes along an’ 
uses my back for a road. I’m sore all 
over!” 

“My hand,” observed Nivette, wigwag- 
ging his fingers in the darkness, “ ees all 
same bust. I can wiggle de fingair no 
more.” 

“Ow, my head!” groaned a new voice— 
the voice of the captive. 

“ Dakota!” exclaimed Gilmore. 

“Shore, Dakota! Who’d yuh think it 
was? What fell on me? What happened, 
anyway?” 

“T thought you were one o’ the other 
fellahs,” explained Gilmore. 


“So you done it, huh? Well, if this is 
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the way yuh treat yore friends, I don’t want 
to be yore enemy, none whatever! My 
head’s busted. What did yuh hit me with 
—a ax?” 

“ Only my gun.” 

“Only yore gun! Only yore gun! Yuh 
might think she was a powder-puff, the way 
you talk. Only yore gun/ I tell yuh I’m 
mighty lucky if I don’t have brain fever or 
somethin’.” 

“Yuh couldn’t ever have brain fever,” 
Gilmore assured him; “so yuh don’t need 
to fret.” 

“Oh, couldn’t I? That’s all you know 
about it. Yuh needn’t think, cause yo’re 
you, yuh got a mortgage on all the brains 
in the county. What do yuh think I was 
doin’ out there by the corral, huh? I was 
comin’ in from spyin’ on the court-house— 
that’s what I was doin’.” 

“ Good for you, Dakota! 
find out?” 

“T found out they’re plannin’ to burn 
this storehouse. Leastwise, they was all 
talkin’ about it when I left where I was 
hidin’ underneath the window. Feller come 
along an’ blame near stepped on my face. 
I shore thought I’d have to shoot him. 
Then maybe lil old Dakota never would ’a’ 
come back.” © 

“ What else did they say?” 

“ Nothin’, ’cept that the wind bein’ just 
right when they set fire to the storehouse 
the sparks *d go across the street and set 
fire to the hotel.” 

“Well, God bless their lovin’ hearts!” 
exclaimed Shorty Damman. 

“ They don’t like yuh none at all,” said 
Dakota gravely. 

“Come on! We got to stop their fire- 
works display,” remarked Gilmore, “ an’ 
the only place we can do it is outside. An’ 
next time yuh got to go rampagin’ round 
at night thisaway, Dakota, you let us know 
ahead o’ time.” 

“You can gamble I will,” was Dakota’s 
fervent response as he tenderly felt his 
aching head. “ Yuh needn’t be afraid to 
drop anybody yuh see or hear. I was the 
only one out.” 

“They must shore be drunk,” whispered 
Shorty Damman to Gilmore, when the two 
were outside. “They’s a lot o’ Plain 


What did yuh 
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Edgers among ‘em. Don’t they know the 
whole town ’ll go?” 

“ Seems like they don’t. But the whole 
town won’t go—not if we know it!” 

Followed by Nivette, the two crawled 
over to the corner of the corral. Crouch- 
ing beside it, they prepared to make life 
exciting for any one injudicious enough to 
attempt the firing of the storehouse. At 
the opposite corner of the corral were posted 
Dakota and three men. The others lay a 
few yards out from the storehouse wall. 

“ Listen to them fools in the hotel,” said 
Shorty. “ They’re firin’ again, an’ there 
ain’t nothin’ to shoot at. I know it.” 

“Must be doin’ it for company,” sug- 
gested Gilmore. “‘ No, they ain’t, either. 
Hear those other rifles? They sound kind 
o’ muffled, like they was way off. They ain’t 
comin’ from the court-house. They’re—” 

“ They’re behind the string o’ shacks on 
the same side of the street as the hotel— 
that’s where they are!” 

“Yo’re whistlin’—an’ there’s some more 
on the other side o’ the hotel—outside o’ 
town.” 

“They’s good cover behind a cut-bank 
bout three hundred yards beyond the last 
shack,” said Damman. 

“ That’s where they are. They’re aimin’ 
to surround us!” 

“ Tt looks like they done it, too,” Shorty 
gloomily observed. 

“Wait till that crowd behind the cut- 
bank sees Jimmy an’ his mob ridin’ in,” 
returned Gilmore, not discouraged. “ They 
won’t be expectin’ that!” 

“T hear somet’ing!” came in Nivette’s 
cautious whisper. 

They listened. In the darkness beyond 
them some one was undoubtedly moving. 
Suddenly there was the sound of a slip and 
a smothered curse. 

“ Crawlin’ in, an’ cut his hand on a 
busted bottle,” grinned Gilmore to himself, 
and tossed up his six-shooter. Following 
the bunched reports there was an instant 
scurry of pelting feet, diminuendo. “ Hear 
‘em hit the grit!” he chuckled, as he ejected 
the empty shells. ‘“ There was more’n one.” 

“ Four,” said Nivette, jamming cartridges 
through his loading-gate. “I do not t’ink 
we geet any, but we scare dem.” 
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“ They know we’re watchin’ now. They 
won’t come again.” 

They did not come again, but they en- 
deavored to set fire to the corral. 

“They are drunk,” remarked Shorty. 
“ Fire that corral, huh? She was only 
built three weeks ago, an’ the wood’s so 
green she wouldn’t burn on a bet. There, 
she’s flickerin’ out. Ain’t even enough 
light to shoot by.” 

“ They’re behind the stockade, some of 
’em,” said Gilmore. “ What ain’t there are 
huggin’ cover too close to do us any good. 
If I can only get one shot apiece at Shaw 
an’ Slim—that’s all I want.” 

“ Dey are mine, dem two fellers,” said 
Nivette softly; “un, by gar, I weel tak’ 
deir hair, me!” 

“Yo’re shore welcome, Smoky,” declared 
Gilmore. “ After all, they do belong to you 
more’n they do to me.” 

The dawn brought a brisk resumption of 
firing. It also brought unexpected reen- 
forcements in the shape of a dozen horse- 
men. These riders were fired on by the 
force behind the cut-bank. Replying with 
promptness, they chased the bushwhackers 
to the cover of the shacks opposite the 
court-house, and dismounted behind the 
hotel corral. 

“That was shore no trouble at all,” the 
hard-faced leader informed Gilmore. “I 
hope the rest’s as easy. Two fellers we met 
yest’day afternoon said the V Up-an’-Down 
an’ the Hash Knife was pullin’ Plain Edge 
to slivers, so we come to sweep up the 
pieces; but there don’t seem to be no 
pieces.” 

“There will be—with yore help,” Gil- 
more observed significantly. 

“My idea exactly! Between the lot of 
us we’d ought to lay over them jiggers like 
a big blanket over a small bed. My name’s 
Kling.” 

Mr. Kling and his friends, it seemed, 
were inhabitants of Warrior’s Mark. They 
had been riding out on business—the busi- 
ness happening to be the pursuit and cap- 
ture of a horse-thief—when they had met 
Jimmy and the Kid. Jimmy’s story had 
brought them hotfoot. 

“Which that hoss-thief was just swing- 
in’ clear o’ the grass-blades when yore two 
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friends rode up,” said Kling. ‘“ They said 
they was on their way to the Mark. Ten 
minutes either way an’ we’d ’a’ missed ’em, 
‘cause we hadn’t come by the trail an’ we 
didn’t figger on goin’ back by the trail. 
Providential, I call it.” 

Gilmore quite agreed with the engaging 
Mr. Kling, and related, over a Kentucky 
breakfast, the true tale of the Barred 
Diamond Eight ranch on Paint Creek, near 
Sandy River. 

“ Well, I shore do admire a hawg!” pro- 
nounced Kling. ‘“‘ Which lynchin’ is shore 
too good for that feller Shaw! He’d ought 
to be drug to death. Djever stop to think 
how he might get away?” 

“He won’t,” affirmed Gilmore. 
stick. He’s got sand.” 

“ His sand may be part chalk,” said the 
doubtful Mr. Kling. _ 

Following the advent of the newcomers 
there was a more or less brisk exchange of 
shots. Toward noon it became desultory, 
dropping, on the part of the enemy, to not 
more than ten or twelve shots in the hour. 
But when Jimmy, the Kid, Doheny, and 
forty-two citizens of Warrior’s Mark ar- 
rived in the middle of the afternoon, Shaw’s 
outfit began to waste ammunition in scan- 
dalous fashion. They saw the beginning of 
the end. 


“ He'll 
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Srx hundred yards in rear of the court- 
house a long, shallow draw paralleled Plain 
Edge’s main street. It was an excellent 
position from which to enfilade the court- 
house and the row of shacks and houses on 
its flank, and Gilmore had only been pre- 
vented from circling the town and occupy- 
ing it by a lack of men. Now, with a large 
force at his disposal, he promptly posted 
Doheny and thirty willing fighters in that 
draw. 

“ We'll jump ’em to-night,” Gilmore told 
Jimmy and Damman. 

“ Fine!” said the wispy hotel-keeper, 
drawing a plug from his boot-leg and biting 
off a large chew. “I ain’t as young as I 
was twenty year ago, but I don’t mind 
gettin’ in where it’s warm once in a while. 
Djever stop to think how maybe they'll 
get away on their hosses?” 
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“ They can’t,” Gilmore replied. 
o’ their hosses ran out o’ town.” 

“ Most o’ theirs did, but there’s others in 
them corrals at the far end o’ town—next 
to them last two shacks.” 

“ They won’t get away on ’em,” declared 
Gilmore. “ Jimmy an’ a few o’ the boys ’ll 
be hangin’ round those corrals.” 

That night was clear—too clear. The 
starlight enabled the watchers at the court- 
house windows to see several dark shapes 
moving toward them. The watchers fired 
their Winchesters. Instantly there broke 
out on the front, side, and rear of the 
court-house a furious chatter of gun-fire. 
The sharp crack of the Winchester was an- 
swered by the heavier report of the Colt’s 
“ Frontier.” 

Thud! Cr-r-rash! The butt of a log 
battering-ram shivered and smashed the 
door of the court-house. In through the 
splintery opening drove a torrent of men, 
shooting as they came. : 

The fighting in the court-house was over 
within four minutes. When the few prison- 
ers had been tied with their own lariats, 
Gilmore reloaded his reeking six-shooter 
and led the way into the street, where, to 
judge by the inferno of noise, a good-sized 
skirmish was in progress. 

The gray smoke hung in the air like fog. 
Through it stabbed the level orange flashes 
of the guns. Men met death each after his 
own fashion there under the stars. 

Shorty Damman’s bartender had an 
alarm-clock, and its hands indicated 12.55 
A.M. when the last shot was fired. The 
bartender could not see what time it was, 
however, for he was too far under the bar; 
nor had he any means of knowing that the 
battle was over. So he stayed where he 
was till many men stamped into the bar- 
room and bellowed for liquor. 

- “ A good half of ’em got away,” mourned 
Jimmy, squeezing his glass as if he feared 
it would also escape him. 

“About twenty or twenty-five,” cor- 
rected Gilmore. “ It can’t be helped. Any- 
how, I don’t guess they’ll hang around 
Glenn County a whole lot.” 

“ By gar, Sleem un Shaw dey shore geet 
away,” growled Smoky Nivette, pushing his 
way to Gilmore’s side. 


“ Most 
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“T know,” nodded his friend. “I went 
over everythin’ careful with a lantern. I 
guess they made it, all right.” 

“How many d’juh lose, Dal?” asked 
Shorty Damman. 

“Two gone out an’ eight nicked an’ 
grazed in various ways.” 

“We lost one an’ three hit, countin’ Sam, 
who was nicked the first day. The Mark 
crowd—here’s Doheny! 
to yuh, Doheny?” 

“ Three down,” replied Doheny, “ an’ 
five hurt.” 

“ Nothin’ the matter with that,” said 
Kling, a bandage concealing the major por- 
tion of his hard features. ‘“ Eleven of ’em 
cashed, I counted seventeen creased, an’ 
there’s eight prisoners. If the river was 
nearer town there wouldn’t so many have 
got away. That an’ them two-way corrals 
was what helped ’em.” 

After breakfast in the morning a party 
of grave-faced men accompanied the eight 
prisoners into the fringe of cottonwoods on 
the river-bank. Half an hour later the 
grave-faced men returned without the 
prisoners. It was then that Judge Trivvy; 
tremulous and white-faced, sought out 
Gilmore. 

“TI am delighted that you won,” re- 
marked the old rascal. “The man Shaw 
and his evil crew have long been thorns in 
my side. By threats of bodily violence they 
compelled me to do as they wished. I thank 
Heaven that the menace of their presence 
has been removed. I trust, sir, that you 
will follow up the good work. Shaw and 
Dennison may return; but I am sure you 
will know what to do if they should.” 

Gilmore could only gape at the ancient 
rogue. Such barefaced assurance was al- 
most unbelievable. 

“T trust that you bear me no malice,” 
quavered the judge. “ What I did I did 
under compulsion— you must remember 
that.” 

“ Shore, I’ll try to remember it,” agreed 
Gilmore; “ but it Il be some few of a strain 
on my memory. Yuh see, the night I got 
the warrant for Tom Johnson I’d been 
listenin’ under yore window a little longer 
than I let on. I heard yuh hire Crowner 
to down me.” 


What did they do 
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Judge Trivvy appeared to curl up on 
himself as a green shaving curls in a hot 
blaze. 

“ ©’ course, old-timer, yo’re a dog an’ a 
rat, an’ y’ain’t fit to talk to,” Gilmore in- 
formed him pleasantly; “ but yuh maybe 
can be useful to me. If the Governor or 
Uncle Sam asks any questions about this 
night’s work, you’ll know how to tell ’em 
there wasn’t any real trouble at all, won’t 
yuh? An’ yuh can make that drunken 
bummer of a district attorney keep paws 
off, can’t yuh?” 

“ My dear sir, you may rest assured—” 
began the judge. 


“I guess I may rest assured that yo’re 


goin’ to be one good lil boy from now on,”. 


coolly interrupted Gilmore. “So long’s 
y’are good an’ try to please me by livin’ 
honest an’ judgin’ cases on their merits, an’ 
keepin’ yore mouth shut "bout what’s best 
forgot, just so long yuh’ll be able to stay 
out o’ Leavenworth.” 

“ Leavenworth!” 

“'Y’ betcha! Not for tryin’ to have me 
rubbed out, but for conspirin’ with En- 
right an’ Oyle o’ the Fort Henderson 
agency to swindle the gov’ment on the beef 
issue—see?”’ 

The judge saw. So well did he see that 
he even managed to greet with a smile a 
perturbed captain of cavalry who called 
upon him an hour later. 

“What has happened?” inquired the 
officer. 

“ Happened? 
mean?” 

“ The fight, of course.” 

“ What fight?” 

“What fight? What fight? Didn’t a 
crowd of gun-fighters try to wipe out the 
town last night?” 

“No, captain, no. 
such occurrence.” 

The captain stared. Then he ran a fin- 
ger round the inside of his collar and 
gulped. 

“ Judge,” he said earnestly, “ early this 
morning a scared tin-pedler drove into 
camp and said that Plain Edge was being 
shot to pieces. I rode here with my troop 
at once. And you say there has been no 
fight! Why, the door of the court-house 
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has been smashed in, the front of the 
building is full of bullet-holes, and there 
are eight dead bodies hanging in the cot- 
tonwoods at the head of the ford!” 

“Oh, those men—yes, of course. No 
wonder you’re puzzled, but you needn’t be. 
It’s really very trivial indeed. A party of 
strangers fell to quarreling among them- 
selves. Some of the bullets went a little 
wild. That accounts for the holes in the 
court-house.” 

“ But it doesn’t account for the dead 
hanging in the cottonwoods, or for the 
number of bandaged men on the street!” 

“Well,” replied the judge, in an ex- 
tremely dry tone, “some of the bullets 
didn’t go wild.” 

With which explanation the captain was 
forced to be satisfied. 


XXXI 


MEANWHILE Gilmore and his men, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Kyle and a delegation 
of Plain Edge and Warrior’s Mark citizens, 
were riding to Virgin City. Some of those 
who ran from the Plain Edge fight had also 
taken the trail to Virgin City; but they 
were not there when the posse arrived. 
According to Mrs. Kyle’s bartender, they 
had passed through with as little delay as 
possible. The marshal had joined them, as 
had several other undesirables of Virgin 
City. 

“How many hours ahead are they?” 
asked Gilmore. 

“ "Bout four hours,” was the bartender’s 
reply. 

“They was more’n eight hours ahead 
when we started,” put in Jimmy. 

“We'll change hosses an’ keep a goin’,” 
said Gilmore. 

They kept going, but so did the bad 
men of Glenn County. As was to be ex- 
pected, they found that the pursued had 
split into groups of three or four and scat- 
tered in widely divergent directions. Gil- 
more promptly divided the posse into three 
sections, assigned a trail to each, and re- 
newed the pursuit. 

In .Gilmore’s section were Jimmy and 
Smoky Nivette. The latter, reputed to be 
the best trailer in the Territory, rede be- 
side Gilmore, his swarthy face alight with 
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the wolf-lust of the best hunting in the 
world—the hunting of man. 

It was the half-breed who was the first 
to glimpse seven horsemen against the 
greeny-brown of a distant hillside. 

“They can’t be what we're chasin’,” 
said Gilmore, glasses at his eyes. “ They’re 
shore comin’ this way too fast.” 

“ De ‘sun ees een deir eye,” asserted 
Nivette, “un we are een de shade o’ de 
pine-tree wood. Dey cannot see us.” 

“* By the way they’re ridin’ they’d ought 
to come right near these here trees,” Jimmy 
suggested hopefully, drawing his Win- 
chester from the holster under his leg. 
“ That steep slope is bound to throw ’em 
this way.” 

“ This is about as good a place as any 
to wait for ’em,” nodded Gilmore. ‘“ Come 


on, boys—-we’ve got to get the hosses back 
in the trees.” 

Twenty minutes later seven horsemen 
debouched from a valley a mile away. 
They had halved the distance when, even 
as Jimmy had said, the steep slope of a 
hill turned them almest directly toward the 


ambushed posse. 

“Tt’s old Stuart an’ his boys,’ Gilmore 
remarked quietly, and closed the glasses 
with a snap. ‘“ Don’t shoot unless yuh see 
‘em begin to crowd me. I’m goin’ out to 
talk to ’em.” 

“Don’t be a blame fool!” exclaimed 
Jimmy, but Gilmore was already up and 
strolling nonchalantly into the open. 

In the longhorn country a man afoot is 
an unusual sight. It is even a suspicious 
one. The seven riders, now not more than 
four hundred yards distant, drew apart, 
and three of them reached down for their 
rifles. Not so Alec Stuart. The old man 
rode steadily forward. 

Gilmore stood still, his right hand raised 
in the peace sign. He was smiling his 
peculiar smile. His bright blue eyes re- 
vealed no hint of that which troubled him 
—a lively fear that Stuart and his boys 
would lose their heads. The last thing he 
wished was to have one of them stop a 
bullet. 

Alec Stuart and his sons halted their 
horses in front of Gilmore. There was a 
glint of triumph in the old man’s eyes. 
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Lanky, the young Lucifer, grinning a grin 
of vindictive malice, began to unstrap his 
rope. The other sons stared with frank 
hostility. 

“Yuh shore ought to ’a’ stayed in them 
woods,” observed old Alec. “ I don’t think 
yuh’ll get away this time!” 

“Which I should say not!” exclaimed 
Lanky, and swung to the ground. 

Gilmore did not move. His smile be- 
came a trifle more fixed. His thumbs re- 
mained hooked in the armholes of his vest. 

“T wouldn’t do nothin’ rash,” he sug- 
gested in a very slow drawl. “ S’pose yuh 
take a squint to yore left an’ a little back.” 

Bob, the youngest boy, turned his head. 
The others did not remove their eyes from 
Gilmore’s face. With a precociously lurid 
imprecation, Bob slid his Winchester back 
into its holster. 

“What’s the use?” 
faintly. 

Old Alec flashed a look over his shoulder. 
At the edge of the wood sixteen men were 
standing. All had rifles, and all the rifles, 
while held in various positions, were point- 
ing in the general direction of Stuart and 
his sons. 

The old rustler’s shoulders hunched -for- 
ward, and his six-shooter muzzle gaped at 
Gilmore. Gone was the erstwhile triumph 
in his eyes. They were ablaze with fierce 
anger. 

“If a shot’s fired, you'll be the first to 
die!” he barked. 

“Yuh make me plumb sick,” declared 
Gilmore. “ Honest, if yuh had six times 
as much sense, yuh’d be _half-wijted. 
Don’tcha use that head for anythin’ be- 
sides roundin’ off yore neck?” 

The veins in the aforementioned neck 
swelled alarmingly. Gilmore eyed death 
down the barrel of Stuart’s leng six- 
shooter. 

“TI know how yuh feel,” he went on 
easily. “‘ Yuh’d admire to fill me so full 
o’ lead I’d rattle, but don’t be a bigger 
fool than yuh are. Go ahead, old-timer, 
cuss away! Maybe I'll hear somethin’ 
new.” 

“Shut up!” snarled the sunny-tempered 
Lanky. “I’ve a good mind to take a 
chance an’ knock yore horns off right now.” 


he said rather 
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“That’s for you to decide, fellah; but 
remember, I could ’a’ bushwhacked you 
sports dead easy—with the accent on the 
dead. I come out here to talk to yuh, 
‘ hopin’ yuh’d be sensible an’ listen like hu- 
mans. I s’pose it’s almost too much to 
hope, ain’t it?” 

“Go on!” grated old Stuart. 

“ Well, first maybe yuh can gimme some 
information. Have yuh met any gents 
that was goin’ some’eres else in a hurry 
lately? We're huntin’ three.” 

“ Whadda yuh mean?” demanded Bob. 

“ Why, nothin’, only a crowd of us sort 
o’ had a run-in with the V Up-an’-Down 
up at Plain Edge, an’ a good many of ’em 
were downed. We hung eight after the 
fight. Some got away, an’ we’re lookin’ 
for ’em, like I say.” 

Old Alec licked his lips; Lanky spat 
upon the ground; but none of the Stuarts 
said anything audible. 

“ How comes it I didn’t see you fellahs 
at the trial?” Gilmore asked. 

“ Huh!” snorted old Alec. “I ain’t none 
in favor o’ gettin’ rid o’ folks that way. 


There’s too many other ways o’ doin’ it 
besides goin’ to law—as yuh’ll prob’ly find 


out!” 

“TI expect. Now listen to me. I’ve 
busted the V Up-an’-Down, an’ I won’t be 
able to sleep easy till Shaw, Slim, an’ Tim 
Simms are either stretched or run out 0’ 
the Territory. So, as I like my sleep, it’s 
a cinch those three fellahs are goin’ to do 
some hard ridin’ for a while. But that ain’t 
really what I aimed to tell yuh. Yuh got 
Enright, didn’tcha? An’ there’s been a 
kind o’ slump on beef-issue cows an’ raised 
vouchers ever since. Enright an’ Oyle 
weren’t the only ones in that deal, but who 
the other was don’t matter. It wouldn’t 
help yuh to know, not any. To keep on 
our ramblin’ way, Tom Johnson o’ the 
Lazy D has been lynched. First an’ last 
a whole jag o’ gents have gone out. Rust- 
lin’, old-timer, has been rode to a whisper 
—unless certain sports choose to wake her 
up. There’s plenty o’ range in Cilenn 
County. It ain’t necessary to stait new 
ranches, like Shaw did with the Barred O 
an’ the Barred Diamond Eight. Yeah, 
djever hear o’ those brands? Well, it 
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don’t matter, none whatever. As I was 
sayin’, what happened at Plain Edge 
needn’t happen again. That is, it needn’t 
if rustlin’ stops; but rustlin’ has got to stop, 
an’ it’s goin’ to stop if we have to use every 
rope in the Territory. Yuh might tell yore 
friends, if yuh have any. Yeah, I know 
the Triangle O an’ the Lazy D have been 
a heap careless "bout other folks’ cows, but 
I kind o’ think they ’ll listen to reason now. 
In fact, I know they’ll have to. Well, I 
got to be weavin’. Glad I run up on 
yuh. I’ve been wantin’ to see yuh for 
some time. So-long!” 

“ You’ve had yore say,” old Stuart said 
between his teeth, “ an’ now I’ll have mine, 
young feller! The best thing you can do 
is to get measured for yore coffin. Yuh’ll 
shore be needin’ it one o’ these days. You 
hear me?” 

“ Help yoreself,” smiled Gilmore, and, 
turning, walked back to his friends. 

Silently he mounted his horse and as 
silently took up the trail of the fugitives. 
Inwardly he tingled with shame; for he 
had done that of which he had never for 
an instant believed himself capable—he 
had actually shown leniency toward rust- 
lers; and all because he loved a feminine 
relative of the rustlers. The fact that his 
warning had been flouted and would cer- 
tainly be disregarded did not tend to dimin- 
ish the enormity of his offense in breaking 
the law of the range. 

“ Tf I’d ’a’ known fallin’ in love meant all 
this muss—” he thought, not realizing that 
the aforesaid muss was responsible for his 
falling in love. But he did not complete the 
sentence. “ What would yuh do?” he de- 
manded of himself instead. ‘“ What would 
yuh do, huh? Yuh’d do it all over again— 
that’s what yuh’d do!” 

Jimmy and Nivette wondered what their 
companion was smiling at, but neither 
made any comment. 

“ Cloudin’ up,” observed Gilmore, with- 
in the hour. 

“ Beeg storm,” 
briefly. 

An hour later the storm broke. Nivette 
had spoken the truth. Slickers were 
soaked through in less than twenty 
minutes. 


Nivette contributed 
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“ No use goin’ on,” pronounced Gilmore 
wriggling his clammy shoulders. “ Sign all 
washed away.” 

“ Shore,” said Nivette. “ Un dey know 
eet. Eef dey have sense, dey make heap 
of trail while de storm last—un I t’ink dey 
have sense, me.” 

So the posse rode back to Virgin City. 
Gilmore unsaddling at the hotel corral, felt 
a touch on his shoulder. He turned. The 
station-agent was holding out a letter. Gil- 
more took it, glanced at the superscription 
and promptly felt his heart bump its way 
up into his throat; for the address was in 
the handwriting of Louise Stuart. 

“ Well, he might ’a’ said somethin’!” 
grumbled the agent as the wordless Gil- 
more plunged forward to the shelter of a 
freight-wagon tilt. 
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But Gilmore was oblivious to all the 
world. Opening and spreading out his let- 
ter, he read it with a careful intensity that 
the few lines it contained did not seem to 
warrant. 

This was the letter: 


Dear Mr. GitMore: 

My father and my brothers will not be aome 
for a week. The boys are all out on the range. 
If you receive this before the nineteenth, I wish 
you would come to see me. I have something of 
the utmost importance to tell you. 

Louise STUART. 


Gilmore took from his pocket the well- 
thumbed letter brought by Smoky Nivette 
on the occasion of his taking Slim and the 


marshal to Plain Edge. Comparing both 
letters, he could see no difference in the 
handwriting. 

“IT know old Stuart an’ the boys were 
goin’ away from the ranch yesterday,” he 
_ mused. “ They had their war-bags with 
‘em, too. An’ to-day’s the nineteenth. She 
says if I get this before the nineteenth— 
an’ Mrs. Kyle said a letter supposed to be 
from Louise was goin’ to invite me out to 
the ranch so’s they could wipe me out nice 
an’ easy. But this handwritin’—it’s hers, 
I'll swear it’s hers!” 

Gilmore recinched his saddle and gal- 
loped to the station. 
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“Who brought this?” he demanded of 
the agent, thrusting toward the latter the 
envelope of Louise’s letter. 

“ Billy Bobtail,” replied the agent indif- 
ferently. 

“ Where’s he, this Bobtail gent?” 

“ He ain’t a gent—he’s a Injun, an’ I 
don’t know where he is. He might be 
most anywheres.” 

“Yuh shore know a whole lot, you do! 
When’d he bring this letter?” 

“Bout four days ago. I can’t tell yuh 
no more’n that.” 

Gilmore departed in haste to seek the 
errant Billy Bobtail; but the Indian was 
not to be found. The storekeeper had 
caught him pawing within the confines of 
the prune-barrel, and had shown Billy the 
error of his ways. 

“Which I throwed that war-whoop out 
on his ear,” said the storekeeper. “ The 
last I seen of him he was punchin’ the 
breeze doo east. That was yesterday. If 
his cayuse holds out, he’d ought to be 
fordin’ the War Ax right now.” 

The last sentence was spoken to Gil- 
more’s retreating back. 

“It’s the nineteenth, an’ it may be a 
blind; but I got to go, I got to go,” Gilmore 
muttered as he sloshed his way to the Ace 
Saloon. 

His wish was to borrow a fresh horse 
from Mrs. Kyle. He knew that the lady 
owned two good animals. : 

“She’s went,” the bartender said in 
answer to Gilmore’s question. “Rode 
away two days ago. Didn’t say where she 
was goin’. Said she might be back in a 
week, maybe less. Shore, yuh can take 
the other hoss. The boss won’t mind.” 

Gilmore’s intention had been to ride 
alone to the Lazy D; but neither Jimmy 
nor Nivette would hear of it. 

“°T’s ’all right,” yapped Jimmy; “ don’t 
take all the boys, if yuh don’t want to, but 
yuh ain’t a goin’ out there without Smoky 
an’ me an’ a few others. No, y’ain’t, not 
by a jugful! If we have to, we'll trail 
yuh. We're goin’—see?” 

So it was that Gilmore and a dozen men, 
mounted on fresh horses, rode away 
through the downpour. With the wet of 
thirty-six hours soaking their clothes and 
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their skins, they pushed their steaming ani- 
mals to the utmost. 

The creeks were bank-full and over. 
What had been dry gullies were now rush- 
ing torrents of yellow water. Every de- 
pression was a pond. The face of the land 
was a sodden waste. 


“ See de Hash Knife from de top o’ dees - 


heel,” said Nivette late in the afternoon 
of the following day. 

At the time they were breasting a long, 
thinly wooded slope. Gilmore at once 
halted his men and rode forward alone. 
On the hilltop he took out the field-glasses 
and reconnoitered the ranch-buildings. 
They were not more than three miles away. 
A few horses stood in the corrals. Wood- 
smoke, beaten down by the hammers of the 
rain, pennoned raggedly from the kitchen 
chimney of the ranch-house. Evidently 
some one was at home. 

Even as he looked, three riders dashed 
out of a draw beyond the ranch-house, gal- 
loped to one of the corrals, and dis- 
mounted. Stripping the saddles from their 
own beasts they roped fresh horses and 
saddled up. 

“Must be goin’ away in a hurry,” ob- 
served Gilmore. ‘“ Now they’re leadin’ the 
hosses out an’ tyin’ ’em to the stockade.” 

He continued to watch as the three fig- 
ures in the shapeless yellow slickers crossed 
to the ranch-house and entered. 

“Wonder where the other four are?” he 
said. “If I’d only got that letter day 
befone yesterday!” 

Suddenly the door of the kitchen popped 
open, and a man issued, walking backward. 
It was sufficiently odd that he should walk 
backward, but it was still more odd that he 
should be towing another man’s body, grip- 
ping it by the ankles. Once the dragging 
head was clear of the sill the first man 
dropped tMe ankles and stepped quickly 
into the house. 

Hardly had he closed the door when it 
opened in. and a woman shot out with 
two men in” pursuit. She ran well, that 
woman, but they caught her before she 
could reach one of the tied horses and 
dragged her, struggling every step of the 
way, back to the house. 

Gilmore did not see her taken into the 
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house. He had already bounded to his 
feet and torn off his soggy slicker and was 
running back to his horse. 

He topped his mount with a rush, 
spurred across the top of the hill and 
plunged full tilt down the slope. The 
wiser plan would have been to return for 
his men, but Gilmore had no thought for 
either men or plans. He even forgot that 
Louise’s letter might be a forgery. He 
only knew that a dead man had been 
taken out of the Hash Knife ranch-house, 
and that a woman—undoubtedly Louise 
Stuart—had been mishandled, and stood in 
danger of further ill treatment. Whether 
the other riders were the Stuarts or other 
folk was immaterial. The accounting 
would be the same. 

The hillside above the Hash Knife is 
not steep, but it is freckled with boulders, 
among which grow cedar and lodge-pole 
pine. Here and there are outcrops and 
little ledges. Certainly that slope is one 
to be negotiated at a circumspect walk; but 
Gilmore took it full gallop. Without doubt 
Providence dropped everything else for the 
moment and devoted all its energies to the 
setting down and taking up of the feet of 
the impetuous young man’s horse. 

His teeth bared to the gum, panting like 
a runner finishing a race, Gilmore leaped 
the pony over a log at the bottom of the 
hill and barged down a cut-bank in a 
shower of mud and gravel into six feet of 
running water. The horse plopped out of 
sight, but came up snorting and gamely 
struck out for the opposite bank. 

When his mount touched bottom, Gil- 
more sank in the spurs and laced the 
pony’s hind quarters with his quirt. With 
a swish and a suck, the animal surged out 
of the water and clawed and scrambled up 
the bank to level ground. 

Here Gilmore had sense enough to swing 
to the south, thus keeping a long swell be- 
tween him and the ranch-house. A mile 
farther on he jerked his horse into a draw 
that he had marked from the hilltop. The 
western end of this draw was not more 
than a quarter-mile from the buildings, and 
any one riding toward the house would be 
concealed throughout the whole of his ap- 
proach by the three corrals. 
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Ears flat back, desperate eyes rimmed 
with’ white, outblown nostrils showing red, 
the strong-hearted little horse ran tike wild- 
’ fire. He had to, for his rider quirted and 
spurred without ceasing. 

But Gilmore was hardly aware of what 
his jabbing heels and flailing right arm 
were doing. His imagination had out- 
stripped his racing mount, and into his 
brain was burned a picture of the ranch- 
house interior. 

There were figures in that picture— 
struggling figures. He saw Louise Stuart 
dragged through the kitchen, through the 
dining-room, into the living-room. He 
fancied he heard her shriek. Gilmore’s 
scalp prickled. The matted hair of his 
head stiffened and lifted like the hackles of 
an angered dog. The lust to kill swept 
over him in a great red wave. 


Now he was nearing the corrals. He 


swayed back on the reins with such force 
that his horse, rearing, almost fell over 
backward. The rider flung himself from 
the saddle, tore the hat from his head, and 
raced along the stockade. As he ran, he 


pulled his six-shooter. 

Spinning round the corner of the corral, 
he charged straight at the ranch-house. 
Deep in his throat he made odd, whining 
noises. His eyes glared like those of a 
madman. It may be that for the moment 
he was actually insane. 

A few yards from the door he slipped 
and fell heavily. He rolled over and over 
like a shot rabbit, lunged to his feet, and 
sprang forward again. 

The shock of his fall seemed to have 
blown clear the red fog in his brain. In- 
stead of bursting open the door in the 
fashion of the bull-headed, unreasoning 
avenger, he paused in front of it, placed his 
ear to the latch-string hole, and listened. 

“There, yuh clawin’ cat,” the voice of 
Shaw was growling, “I guess yuh won’t 
make no noise now! Yuh can just set 
there an’ watch what happens to Mary- 
jane!” 

A cackle of Panlike laughter shrilled out 
at the tail of the words. 

“ Ain’t it luck, catchin’ ’em both to- 
gether?” cried Slim Dennison. “ My gal 
an’ yourn, Jack!” 
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“Where do I come in?” shouted Tim 
Simms, and laughed again hideously. 

“ You will all be killed for this!” Louise 
Stuart said clearly, unshakenly. “ My 
father and brothers will be home almost 
any time.” ; 

“Will they?” snarled Shaw. “ Well, 
Lou, pretty Lou, we’ll gamble with yuh on 
that. If they come back before we're 
through, we lose. If they don’t, you lose. 
I'll teach yuh to gimme the mitten! 
Wouldn’t marry me, huh? I ain’t good 
enough for yuh, huh? Well, when I get 
through with you, you won’t be good 
enough to marry yore nice little feller, Dal 
Gilmore!” 

Gilmore decided that the time had 
arrived to pull the latch-string. Holding 
his six-shooter in his right hand, he threw 
the door open with his left, saw before him 
the broad back of Jack Shaw, and instantly 
drove two bullets through it. 

Slim Dennison had been hoiding Mrs. 
Maryjane Kyle against the wall, with one 
hand imprisoning her throat, the other 
round her wrists, and the sole of a heavy 
boot jamming down her two feet. At the 
thudding crashes of the double discharge he 
endeavored to get his gun into action. So 
did the marshal from beside the chair to 
which he had been making fast by the 
arms and legs a greatly disheveled Louise 
Stuart. 

Gilmore, firing through the smoke swirl- 
ing round the shoulders of Shaw’s falling 
body, shot Tim Simms through the .right 
eye at the precise moment that the latter 
let drive from the hip. Tim had always 
prided himself on his ability to shoot 
straight from the hip. It would have 
vexed him to know that his bullet had 
merely removed a small patch of skin from 
his opponent’s cheek-bone. 

Whirling on Dennison, Gilmore found 
that worthy wrestling with Mrs. Kyle, who, 
at the instant her hands were released, had 
seized the butt of his six-shooter. Gilmore 
effectively destroyed Slim’s further useful- 
ness in the mélée by clipping him under 
the ear with his gun-barrel. 

Mrs. Kyle leaned against the wall, pant- 
ing, with both hands over her eyes. Be- 
yond the drifting smoke-clouds Gilmore 
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saw the face of Louise Stuart staring 
whitely at him. He ran to her. 

“J—I knew you’d come!” she gasped, 
and fainted, her body sagging limply for- 
ward against the rope that bound her to the 
chair. 


“She'll be around in a minute,” said 
Mrs. Kyle, bending over the bed, on which 
the senseless form of Louise Stuart had 
been deposited. “There, there, Mr. Gil- 
more, don’t look so worried. She’s all 
right, I tell you!” 

“Yo’re shore it’s only a faint? -Yo’re 
shore?” ; 

“Of course I am. Heavens, don’t you 
suppose I know what a fainting-spell is 
when I see it?” 

“I s’pose yuh do,” he replied doubtfully. 

“ You bet Ido! Get me some more water 


and that other towel hanging there by the 
stove.” 

“ T’d shore admire to know how you two 
came to be here all alone,” he said, com- 
ing back with the water and the towel. 
“ Stuart might ’a’ left a couple o’ punchers, 


anyway.” 

“Every last one of ’em’s out on the 
range,” explained Mrs. Kyle, bathing 
Louise’s forehead. ‘“‘ The storm’s drifting 
the cows toward the Triangle O, and the 
boys are busy. I guess Alec didn’t think 
there’d be any trouble like this.” 

“ T guess he didn’t,” Gilmore nodded. “ I 
guess now maybe he didn’t. Lordy, ma’am, 
I’m glad yo’re here!” 

“ It’s just luck. I was riding to Benson’s 
ranch on some business when the storm hit 
me, and this was the nearest house.” 

And then Louise opened her eyes. Gil- 
more, on his knees beside the bed, caught 
his breath sharply. With a gesture as nat- 
ural as that of a child she held out her arms. 
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Mrs. Kyte stared at the two sitting 
shamelessly hand in hand on the long bench 
beside the fireplace. 

“ Well,” she said at last, “ I never would 
have guessed it—never! And I guess,” 
she added, as a shadow crossed the window, 
“TI guess here comes somebody who never 
would have guessed it either.” 
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The door was flung violently open, and 
in walked Alec Stuart, Lanky, and Bob. 
They were oilskinned and dripping. Their 
amazed eyes surveyed the two #holding 
hands on the bench. 

Gilmore grinned. Louise eyed her rela- 
tives reflectively, much as one would gaze 
upon so many specimens of some annoying 
insect. 

“ Well, I’d like to know—” began old 
Stuart. , 

“T just guess you would!” snapped Mrs. 
Kyle. “Of all the fools I ever saw—and 
I’ve seen a few—you’re the biggest and the 
oldest! Didn’t you know any better than 
to leave Louise here all alone with only 
Sing Fah while you went riding round? 
She’d been alone for a day and a half al- 
ready when I came. It’s just luck—” 

“ Wait, Maryjane! “ll talk to him,” 
interrupted Louise, slipping in front of Mrs. 
Kyle. “ Dal, stay right where you are. 
I’m doing this!” Her amber eyes were 
sparkling. Her voice, when next she spoke, 
was low, but had a vibrant quality that em- 
phasized every word. “ Maryjane tells me 
that you and Jack Shaw had planned to 
write Mr. Gilmore in my name inviting him 
here to the ranch. Once here, you intended 
to—to murder him. You needn’t attempt 
to deny it. I know that it’s true!” 

“'We—we wasn’t goin’ to murder him 
none,” uncomfortably pleaded old Alec. 
“We was goin’ to hang him.” 

“That my own father could be so base 
is unthinkable! I’d expect anything of 
Lanky, perhaps, but not you. You always 
have fought fairly.” 

“ But I tell you we didn’t send him the 
letter. We—” 

“ T know you didn’t, but I did.” 

“You did?” 

“I did, and he knew of your plan when 
he received it. In spite of that he came 
here.” 

“So I see,” said the old man dryly. 

“ But there are other things you don’t 
see,” continued Louise, the knuckles of her 
clenched fists white against the tan. “ You 
are not aware that a short time before 
Mr. Gilmore arrived, Shaw, Dennison, and 
Marshal Simms rode in. They killed Sing 
Fah when he tried to defend us, they tied 
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me to a chair, and they threatened Mary- 
* jane and me. Do you understand? They 
tied me to a chair, and they threatened both 
of us!” 

A low growl issued from the throats of 
the six Stuart boys. 

“Where are they?” demanded Alec 
Stuart in a terrible voice, his stubby mus- 
tache working with rage. 

“ You're interested now, aren’t you? Oh, 
very much interested you are! Splendid al- 
lies, weren’t they? Well, Mr. Gilmore 
arrived before anything really serious 
occurred. He shot Shaw and Simms, and 
knocked out Dennison.” 

“ T wouldn’t ’a’ been able to do it so easy 
if Mrs. Kyle hadn’t grabbed his gun,” cut 
in Gilmore. 

“Tt doesn’t matter how it happened. 
What does matter is that Slim Dennison, 
hog-tied and chained to the anvil, is in the 
blacksmith-shop. You'll find the bodies 
of the others there, too. Shall I tell them 
now, Dal?” 

Gilmore nodded, smiling, and stepped 
forward to her side. She laid her hand in 
his. 

“Tt may interest you to know,” Louise 
continued, “that I am engaged to John 
Dalling Drummond. Don’t look so stupid, 
father! He’s the son of the late owner of 
the Lazy D.” 

“ But what are yuh holdin this feller’s 
hand for?” cried her puzzled parent. 
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“ Because he is John Dalling Drummond 
—my Dal.” . 

“ Yore Dal? Yore Dal?” 

“ Certainly—my Dal.” 

“ You see, Mr. Stuart,” said Gilmore, his 
blue eyes twinkling, “I thought if I came 
up here as a deputy sheriff, instead of as 
the owner of the Lazy D, I might be able to 
get at the bottom of the trouble in Glenn 
County.” 

Alec Stuart batted his eyes sharply. 
Gilmore’s rescue of Louise had spiked his 
artillery to the last gun. Obviously there 
was but one course to follow. He stepped 
forward, his hand held out. 

“So far’s the Hash Knife is concerned, 
there ain’t no trouble at all in Glenn 
County,” he announced. “ Shake!” 

“T’ll answer for the Triangle O an’ the 
Lazy D,” said Gilmore as they solemnly 
shook hands. 


“ Ain’t it one ring-tailed whizzer of a 
weddin’?” Jimmy observed to Smoky 
Nivette. ‘“ There’s Tom Stuart eatin’ beef 
with two Lazy D boys an’ the Triangle © 
foreman. Old Alec an’ Shorty Damman a: ° 
camped down alongside a whisky-kag 
singin’ ‘The Bull-Whacker’ an’ lowerin’ ‘ 
liquor in the kag at the end o’ each ver 
There’s six verses, an’ they’ve sung 
whole tune eight times so far. Come 
Smoky, le’s go help ’em!” 

“T am with you,” said Smoky Niveti 


END 


A CONFESSION 


I sce at fools whose doleful sighs 
Betray the longing in their hearts; 
The soulful sadness in their eyes 
I smile at—I that am so wise 
And armed to combat woman’s arts! 
And then it happens that I hear 
A laugh like hers, refined and clear, 
And all my wise contempt departs. 


I scorn the fools who turn aside ‘ 

From pleasure, honor, faith, and friends, 
Bereft of hope and robbed of pride 
Because, poor dupes, they are denied 
’ The love that sure possession ends— 
And then I think, for good or ill, 

Of her upon whose favor still 
My pride, my faith, my hope depends. 


Samuel Ellsworth Kiser 








